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HAKOI.D SILVER 

Education and the 
Social Condition 

In this bonk the mitlior is especially concerned to review llie 
educational experience of the 1‘JWJs and the J 971 is and In 
suggest wavs or approaching major conlemporury educational 
themes such us ui| utility, accountability and standards. It is the 
only bonk of its kind to look at a range of important con- 
temporary educational issues in the context u£ JJriiish and 
American twemicih-ccnlury history. 

224 pages 

Hardback 0416741)200 £9.50 
Paper hack 0 4 lo 7-WJU 8 £4.50 

KE1 RELAM 

The Semiotics of Theatre 
- and Drama 

NewAccents 

Foe the semiotician, the theatre represents an ideal laboratory 
and a daunting embarrassment of riches which raise all the 
fundamental problems of semiotic analysis. This study, the first 
of its kind in English, traces the history of semiotic approaches 
to performance, from the Prague Structuralists' analyses of the 
theatrical sign in the 1930s to current theories of the code, text 
and discourse, 

256 pages 

Hardback U-4J0 72H5I1 1 £7.50 
Paperback 1)41672061)9 £3.95 

PAT ROGERS 

Hacks and Dunces 

When Grub .S'treef;. Studies in a Subculture wn«, published in 
1972, it met with a very generous reception and some helpful 
reviews; however, one criticism made was that it attempted to 
cover too much ground. Professor Rogers has now produced a 
more economical lest consisting of the sections most directly 
concerned with, live literary masterpieces exploring the Grub 
Street milieu. ■ 

256 pages illustrated 
Paperback U 416 74240 8 £4.50 

Edited by NED BLOCK 

Readings in Philosophy 
of Psychology 

Vnhime I 

Together, these books present a collection of some of the must- 
important papers written in the intersection of philosophy nnd 
psychology. They provide an extensive introduction lo the area 
of study which is becoming known tinder ilia banner of 
‘cognitive .science'. 

Vnl. I 336 pages 

Hardback 04l(i742«)9 £10.5(1 Ex USA 

Edited by J E FLOWER 

France Today 

Introductory Studies 
, * Fourth Edition 

This is' the fourth edition of n book which has established Itself 
as u valuable survey of lltc major features oi lily in France 
Today. The existing chapters - on social structures, political 
parties, trade unions, foreign policy, education, the Church 
and the press - have been rex ised, and there sire two completely, 
new chapters - on immigrants and on the media. 

256 pages 1 

Paperback 0416 740103 £4.25 

NEV1L JOHNSON 

In Search of the Constitution : 

Re flee Lions on Slale and Society In Britain 
This work consists of a col Icq linn or critical reflections on the 
present condition of government and poll lies 'in Uriiuin. I he 
cen (nit parts of the book analyse parliament and its role, the 
central direction of government, Ihe character of the civil 
syryu^.the. ijirwis lo ihe.unitury state implicit iri demand* lor 
devolution, individual’ rights ;»nd ihd role of law, pari it* iuid 
political- elites. It concludes by presenting a case for 
const ilmional rcconsi ruction ami outlines whal this might 
involve. ■ i ; 

■ 256 pages 

University Paperback U 4 16741 2d 7 £3.95 

,B WHODDER - 

i Economic Development 
in the Tropics 

. ' 1 ! : • ’ ' J Third Edition . . ' . 

*Hie ccnlrtil aim of lhji bonk i** to examine the majnrprohlenic 
; m dcytliSprnem confronting tropical, countries pi the devclop- 
pigwnrld. nii: author emphasises those principles tlmi provide 
■ the necessary framework lor the study of development 
'phenomena. 

Frir thin edition the author has included i bred nvWcafC siudics- 
‘ HraAi. Niwsua pud India, and a hew Wb«.jwaphv f avwdl its 
uniting. ; . . J _=, y ■ . . . • 
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To the editor 

Among this week’s contributors 
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Michael and Diana Jossclson : The Commander 

ELAINE FEINSTKIN 

Marina Tsvctaeva : A Captive Spirit 


JOIJF. O’CAI.MGIIAN 

Ellcndoa Proffer (Editor) : Tsvctacva — A Pictorial Biography 
My Mother and I Go to Restaurants (poem) 
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jOSKPH BRUHSKY : 

A Part of SiieCL-h 

l52nn. Oxford University Press, 
paperback. £4.95. 

0 19 21 1939 7 

Mart that the first collection of 
Brodsky’s poems written si nee he 
left die Soviet Unwin In 1972 is pre- 
served (or must of it, with sonic 
additional poems from before and 
since) in English, his stature must 
be apparent. Here is that rare thing 
at dte present lime— a major poet. 
Three years ago A Port of Speech 
(poems 1972—1976) and its prede- 
cessor The End of « Beuutiiul Era 
(poems 1964-1971) were published 
in Russian at Ann Arbor {TLS, 
August 11, 197$). 

Brodsky has gathered nil able 
team of translators ; it includes 
Richard Wilbur, Dnniel Weissbort 
and Anthony Hedu. Often working 
with the author, under whose eye all 
the completed versions passed for 
final adjustments, thev have mode 
this volume not unworthy of the ori- 
ginal. To say that of any translation 
is high praise. Here, most remark- 
ably, Brodsky hi nisei f has been 
solelv responsible for the main 
sequence of poems, from which the 
book takes its title, nnd fur one 
other, “ Florence ”, in addit ion to 
whkh lie has written in English the 
“Elegy: for Robert Lowell”. Every 
poem in the book roads as if Eng- 
lish had been its first home. Sonic 
we better than others ( purlieu iurly 
those handled by Brodsky and by 
Ceorge F. Kline). He may now be 
considered as Rt the very least h 
“ corresponding member’' of the 
company of English and American 
paots, one whom they are bound to 
take into account, and from wlinm 
there are certain notes to be 
recovered for poetry or strength- 
ened— those or entire convict inn 


mysteriously shows up on the right. 

“ The thought of Nothingness ” has 
to be " u queer, vertiginous 
thought ", and “ tails " (of a coin) 
“ its opposite (tails), its double, its 
underside”. “Death” is glossed as 
“ that punctuation mark ", “ the 
clockl'ace " as " a broad, bottomless 
sea". Thus nn important poem loses 
its admirable tautness. The render's 
mind is given no work to do, because 
Heclit lias removed the need for 
wlmt Mini deist am alwuvs expected 
friim his audience, the power of 
divinutiuii ; mid most readers of 
poetry arc lazy enough anyway in 
un age dominated by prose. 

Yet, an George F. Kline shows in 
his accomplished rendering oi ail 
intricate poem, “ The Burterfly ”, 
identical form can be used felici- 
tously when the translator responds 
to a poem’s movement within its 
fixities. Here is one of Us fourteen 
stanzas : 

Should I say that, somehow 

you lack all being ? 


A whistle blows 

And the endless sky over the tiles 
grows bluer as swelling birdsong 

fills. 

And the cleurer the song is heard, 
the smaller the bird. 

In the middle stanza Larkin’s 
"Whitsun Weddings” jromes into 
view. Brodsky knows his English- 
speaking contemporaries. He wrote 
an elegy for T. S. Eiiut in 1965 
modelled on Auden's for Yeats. 
“Elegy: for Robert Lowell” shows 
an nwiiruuess nf “ For - ilie Union 
Dead ", just as the fifteen, poems 
(there are five more in the Russian) 
forming the sequence “ A Part nf 
Speech ” bear some relation to 
Lowell's Notebook. He is sensitive 
to an unusually wide range of 
poetry. “Nunc Dimitris ”, venturing 
on the ground of Eliot's “ A Song 
for Simeon ”, is almost a companion- 
piece for Pasternak's “Christmas 
Star ”. This gift of assimilation, 
often admired in Pushkin, also 
makes Brodsky an exceptional critic. 
One may cite his articles an Cavafy 


Wl.ul, then, are my hands feeling- and Montale, both in the New York 
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Judith Kfliantzis t The Wicked Queen 
caroi. rumens George Buchanan : Possible Being 
Eavan Boland s In Her Own Image 
Will Colhoun, Robert Johnstone and David Park ; Trio Poetry 
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joiin noror.B Humphrey — a Tortoise (poem) 


A. u. t. Levi M. A. Screech ■. Ecstasy and “ The Praise or Folly *• 
Dudley u'ilsqn Malcolm Quointon i Ronsard’s Ordered Chaos 
pF.rrn iiiuiKE Heather Arden : Fool's Plays 
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that’s so like you ? 
Such colours can’t be drawn 

from nonexistence. 
Tell me, at whose insistence 
Were yours laid un ? 
Since I'm a mumbling heap 

nf Words, not pigments, 
how could your hues lie figments 
of my conceit ? 

Thut lust word, recalling the graces 

of _ our own seventeenth -century 

verse, is peculiarly npt in render- 
ing pei-hnps the only Russian pool 
to have known the English Meta- 
physicals. 

The longer the line, the more 
difficult it bccumes to udiinve what 
Kline has done. Another good 
translator here, Alim Myers, lias 
rendered a group of pobnis with 
an English setting — on such pluccs 
as East Finchley, North Kensington 
, , , , and York (this lust u moving 

about Its value, of subtlety requiem for Auden) ■ With all but 
with directness, alum dance with nno of them ho drops the responsi- 
economy, the total absence of self- |,j]i ty t0 rhyme, and keeps very 
regard, u serious playfulness, and close to t |io movement of the 


Author, Author 


Readers are invited in identify the 
sources of the three . quotations . 
which fallow end rp send' us' the 
answers so that they reach this 
office not later than Friday, Novem- 
ber 7. A prize of £10 j* offered 
for the first rorreci set of answers 
tu be opened, or failing that the 
mosr nearly correct — in which case 
inspired guesswork will also be 
taken into consideration. 

Entries should he adressed to the 
F.dltor, The Tiqics Literary ■ Supple- 
ment, P.O. ■ Box 7, New Priming 
House Square. Gray’s Inn Read, 
London WClX. 8EZ, am! marked 
’Author, Author’* cn the envelope. 
The solution nnd result will appear 
<•1 out- issue nf November 14, 

Competition No 41 
1 Dulce it; is and decorum, no 
‘hdjht, for the ctiuutry to fall, to 
OFfer one's hloud aq oblation to 
.. Freedom, and . die fur the ... 
m. . i .* . v Cause j yet 
Still, 'individual' culture is niso 


Ynur cosmopolitan sympathies 
(and (Jud knows what anti- 
■ pathies). 

3 And all my cmleavuurs are 
unlucky explorers 
come . back, abandoning the 

, expedition; 

the specimens, the lilies of 
ambition 

still apriiig in ifiL-ir climate, still 
unpicked i 

but time, ume is all I lacked 
to .find ilium, as the great 
raillcctoia before me. 

Result of Competition \o 37 
Winner : \ J. Kenncdv, I-mn- Ftrn 
Way, Bediuitl Mass. 0173U. USA 
Answers - 

1 Mitiui Lee, Willard, liusmsr, 

Muium, Flint 

Posect-sed ihe . land winch 


— Brench — pe S22eS$S 

- iJOiiiiiird — C«nbert«w gloa , 

Mail (o« place) ^rpioiftr 
■— I-'roy («r place) "" 

— Husk — Viottf 'MMch 

- - Milcowi - Croy - 

Midmare . m1(i 1699 

-llemy James. iVe*W» ( 

3 Fiutrtv iiamci a«j* o5^ 
oil feu ihem *“ . fl7»taoP t 
people collect w* • 

Some 1 rake -Jf 

I make up— -the 1®*. 

the wildly W |JjPSSw»yj 

own eyes «o 

i- It ? 


and 


the refusal lo juggle with various 
forms of rhcturlc and anii-rlielnrlc, 
Amung poets he-adinires Is Mnn* 
tole. and wmiuvlurly tuv tli*\ tone 
of tho .Yonia pncins to his dead wife. 
Brodsky hns suict : 

Montale la old enmigh in knuw 
that the classically "great” line, 
however immaculate Us cimicoii- 
Unn, flottui-M I ho audience and i-* 
a kind of short cut to self-dccup- 
tion. 

Brodsky dnes not flatter Ills nudi- 
enco, being accustumcd to address 
those whom only the truth can muke 
free. 

Translating verse from Russian 
Presents two main difficulties. Due 
« m the language which almost in- 
variably fills out a line nf specified 
length with fewer words. Tills en- 
courages the austerity that so often 
breaks into good Russian poetry, a 
Purity of outline according well with 
a language which, being for the 
most part nnmixed Slavonic, is un- 
usually limpid. The other problem 
is ona of appropriate form. Russian • 
poetry has nut yet very significantly 
fc *1 * ts Kates to free verse. Thi 
W j 9le variety of traditional fnirm, 
ret reshed earlier this century by an 
experimeiual freedom with rhyme, 
Jlj!*** I *®le to the poet, and almost 
obligatory Fo r the translator of for- 
? ‘f rt POMvy that has used such 
. Brodsky and his collahori- 
mrs follow the Russian examnlj, 
Atan Myeri for one, working 


original. Such fidelity is more 
valuable ilum anything Itui the very 
rare tour tie force of protiy cxuci 
forniul eipiivalencc. Fur one pm-m 
» tenuous assonance is L-nipInyuit : 
Slime Vi Hugos 

The sicMin-liuili villages of Enghuul. 
A CLiiltL-iinil Imttlud in a pub 
window. 

Cows dispersed across thu fields. 
Monuments to kings, 

A mail in a moth-eaten suit 
sous a train off, heading, like every- 
thing here, for tho sea. 
smiles at his daughter, leaving For 
the East. 


Review of Books during 1977, and 
his recent Introduction to selected 
critical and autobiographical prose 
by Tsvctacva. 

lie quotes her famous couplet: 
Tint poet from afur hus taken 
speech. 

Speech takes the poet Far, 
and comments thut because she 
was herself taken a long way, 
Tsvetucva became “the most inter- 
esting thinker of her time 
Brodsky too has that philologist's 
passion which — together with nn 
admiration for his versatility— must 
have drawn him to Auden. Thus lie 
becomes a translator of his owii 
work on the level of Beckott and 
Nabokov, though up till now only 
in the one direction. It is no mat- 
ter for him of displaying virtuosity, 
hut the pursuit uf the poet’s voca- 
tion in n new and not iinprnuiising 
context — thut of a language even 
.richer than his own, with another 
compass of subtleties, and n poten- 
tial kept alive by the immense 
variety of Us users from different 
background?- A very iiilolligont 
foreigner who makes English his 
awn, already ulerted to the possi- 
bilities nf expression, docs more 
obviously what the pout hns always 
done: hu lakes the stiffness tint of 
cliches and restores in a language 
tii youthful suppleness. One cun 
dvtevt In these versions Brodsky’s 
delight nf finding to hand nn idinm 
ihui becomes his own: “As fur the 
slurs, they ere always un " ; for 
“ not that' I am going out nr my 
mind'', “Not that I am losing my 
grip ” *, and for “ it's boring to livo ", 
“Life is a drag”. A poet writing 
hi another language is reborn into 
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Ni,ii. #«* example, I pI . j---.ru u»i 

- - •■•ajfjrrt I fisj'-fe. 

D routh "Karttai * ,rfl 


hafrdrcwci * 
ihroui 4 h Ka,t‘... 

«nicro-J in a ^' tJ p ar oM0^ 
It, iwm dv'-oted to 

Hi^aiiiu ihiit torn 

Justin 


ifruiightil : 


Caser 

EarijV 


iu.pU "'jus tor uiu:, 

mIu-; ■ e ? ut h'»r. has allowed himself 
JS*S? s lhat In Pasternak or Mavj- 
WDU Id disconcert: nuliodv : 
and metallic hrow : sitf- 

' surface as, mdvcJs its size. 

Ii a . , ?® r 8 of crcenlns wrbisifv 
-a eih!Li met> Anthony Heclit i* 
•11 j Manipulator of word*;, and 
ve 's? U,d e be well with his spirited 
If fr 5--T £ -Wof cape Cud”, 
exna u.!" "? 1 WBWtt. -sav. a more 
tlian” » V0 j Louis,. MacNeice rather 
&H Br0dsk * His ingenuity is 
but he h ? s been 
sr>n u J*® 1 ?*.' actually in some 
iSS? iS fc X L eedil| R tbs number of 
l BrnUdiT. aJ ? »*. manv a vain. Where 
*■ tfSSr 2 rrite L °f the lookinit-plns4 
far LI exchanging one .euipira 
, *■ RQoihf r that "tffluT tiartinn- . . . 


, vcHidtvt-d io their, toil. I^jna. Btighfon , * hc like; L/.^oiher that ^your nartiniz . . . 

Huy, corq, rooFs, Irenip H**, . ' . .Mapnac.UE B. ^ f : * s Pto«d^tb?l8fc 5 , fills 

r .. . .•PpJes htouI, and wand. f- l who V, r . st ,, noK, , - rae *: . . . : • 

— R W. • l-.racftop, ”. Hawaii tiumv- IjtThie i^Wirro' 

■ii. ... ^ PilbeiLm ~ Keiwi I oxnm tmirsc jw** o* . lf r u, 

lr 2 iwii ». ^omtthinjs . . . ••. Pc-iiardinytuii — A^JIniiinn — ■ fore-, .. ktifc 4: T** jgu , 


• that •- . ..in your hair 

T* ypu jnetKjuioualy plaped ort the 
. ieft aido, . 


a second, nm-nllel life, nnd the two 
lives will interfuse. 

Working over those poems he hug' 
kept impressively close to the 
original. The English versions like 
the Russian arc covulier in tlieir 
movomeut, pausing at the end of rhu 
line in a seesaw or (to change the 
metaphor) driving the sentence 
lurch ingly through the customary 
signals to stop. One of the most in- 
volved and seemingly intractable 
poems ' is thut which opened the 
sequence ill 1977. Brodsky's 
handling of it rises to rhe occasion : 
From nowhere with love the eutlf oC , 
Afar che oilier sir 

sweetie respected darling but in the 

end 

it's irrelevant who for memory won’t 
restore 

features not yours and no one's ' 
devoted friend 

greets you from this fifth last part 
of earth 

resting on whnlcHke backs of 
cowherd! ng boys 

I loved you better tlinu angels and 
Him Himself 

and am farther off due to that from 
you than I am from both 
of them now late at night in the 
sleeping vale 

in the little town shin up to its 
door nobs in 

snow writhing upon the stele 
sheets fur the whole matter’s skin — 
deep I'm howling “ youuu ” 
through my pillow dike 
many seas away that are milling 

nearer 

with niy limbs in the dark plnviug 
your double like 
an insanity-stricken mirror. 

The “ umpteenth of Martohcr " has 
become ** the cntli of Marchcmber ”, 
perhaps far the two English words 
embedded there ; the sheets are now 
“ smle ", 10 their guin. from thu 
prompting of rhyme, which lias alsn 
rculm-d tho pillow us a dike ; and 
from ” pillow" miiy come the 
“ milling ” of die seus. Here lut is 
being taken by lauauuge to now 
insights. Thora are also two clarifi- 
cations. In the Russian ' tills fifrlt 
continent wns "mppnrtod on cow- 
boys “ Resting on whalelilie bucks 
of cnwiierdlng boys”, ns ilia singlu 
now to this poem points out, draws 
nu nil nnciuitt myth. In the following 
line the reference In “Hint 
Himself” (without . capitals, in this 
Russ Inn) wns unclonr. Now in its 
slightly awed clumsiness it cimnot 
be mistaken. 

One more example of his mastery, 
Econi lUn final irautH tu the sarius : 
... I would sleep in my clothes 
nr just pluck n borrowed 
bonk, while whin’s left of tho year’s 
slack rhythm, 

like a dog abandoning its blind 
owner, 

crosses the road at the usuul zebra. 

Freedom 

is when you fnnet the snelling of 
the tvrarit'.s name 

and ynur mnuth':; saliva is sweeter 
than Persian flio . . . 
“The year’s slack rhythm" is hap- 
pily e,i)«ed in fur thu Russian-type 
rhyme with ** freedom " ; " thu usual 
7tfhra” succeeds ” the appointed 
place " ; worry ul»out the tyrant's 
patronymic is transferred to the 
spelling nf his name; and “ flic 
halva of Shiraz " setflcs* do.wjn com 
-. forcibly In Maiji Street as ,f Persian 
pl» **. Tliere la a catchjng .absurdity 
in the phrase " Sweeter than Pursiun 
iiij*’ which shuuld ensure it a Ion l* 
life outside the poem. 

- The poetrv' of dissidence front 
Eastern and Central Huron e hns gone 
; through politics to another region. 
It is quite unlike ‘ the poetry of 

f irotest in countries where revolution 
s still an ideological term ; and it 
seems likely to form tfifi nuClfius 

? if a human and unflinching poetry 
Or the gaming age. Btddsky s dis- 
placement from Russia, like that of 
- maiiy other talented writer^, is a 
parjrirtal misfortune : and’ should be 
. a national grief, But a diaspora, can 
bring timely benefit -to thoso who 
-receive its members. Brodsky writes 
znpeh oF the two Empires ifhich 
’. confront epch other, la tin? past, 

■ Empires have been saved -from decay 
by- the influx qf barbarians. Wo arc 
all sliuffliog down the rood to bar-- 
ba'rism now ; but we. can iearil from 
tho missionaries who arrive among 
u$, wlth their capftcity.to njieke old 
things new, arid to bi (id .together tho 

, 'j'-. -r--' Vrr^U- ■-*>* ,-.r whirt,p^ri , y,«t,h^.can^ovcr»ft>« 
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Unconfirmed Reports from 
the Land of Lost Content 

Eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twmup-nnJ 
LnopfriS parflboitu of celluloid, 

A tuhle-tenriis bull chink-chunks 
Ajsainst the green sluts of a wooden shed , 

White day declines from ils meridian, 

A lazier ellipse > burned on bare arms, ■ • • 

The cat collapses in the strawberry bed, 

!. turn-mowers burr, shears click, an aeroplane 
Inches its parallels across the sim, * 

A wireless chunters at the kitchen door, 

England at Lords are 86 for 4, 

.4 child, cross-legged, remote as porcelain. 

In Armu-and-Navy swimming trunks 
And a Ladybird singlet, mends his bicycle. 

Then swirls lo chimering discs the upturned cwli. 

Where the rain-butt weeps along the gardan wall, 

He traces out, on arcane, shaded knees, 

A world of water droplets, each precise, 

pellucid, pendulumed in elegies 

For Childhood and June weather, innocence 

Spectacular and meaningless, for all 
Our language of diminishing returns, . 

Words in a landscape, contrived impotence 
Reclining on its grammar, like a Turk, 1 

• While the electric whirrings of fat bees., 

Through light and shade's meliqdous fretwork , , . 

Build feckless afternoons in paradise. 

And dragonflies torpedo through lhe cane $. , 


.... , John WhiUvocth... 
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"Anita Desai 's 
Writing is a joy . , , M 

Elizabeth Ber ridge 

Daily Telegraph 


€t . » . totally 
accomplished In its 
own terms.” 

Robert Nye 

The Guardian 
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<f . .. a complex and 
compelling depiction 
of family life.” 

Peter Kemp 

The Listener 


<c . . . a carefully 
constructed^ 
beauti fully written, 
sensitive, funny, 
atmospheric work.” 

Gabriele Annan 
Times Li fenny Supplement 


(t A most impressive, 
vivid novel. 9 -' 
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Jsobcl Hurray ■ 
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AH1ANNA STASSINOPOULOS : 

Maria : Beyond (he Callus Legend 
. 329pp. Wei den fold and Nicolson. 
£8.95. 
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■Thanks to Arimma Suissinopmi Eos’s 
, votive ministrations, Maria Cullas 
has graduated from opera to the 
sudsier, sub timer realm oC soap 
opera. From now on she can be 
Famous, not for her vocal and 
dramatic genius but for her offstage 
agonies — her rankling feud with her 
mother, her rejection by Onassis, 
her' unsatisfied longing for n child, 
her struggle to acquire tin identity. 
In soap opera you ure iinninriefized 
by your distresses, not by your 
achievements. Suffering endows you 
with existential distinction and 
spiritual grace: at Maxim’s on the 
night of Qnassls's merger with the 
widow Kennedy, Celias " gave one 
of the greatest performances of her 
career ", smiling remorselessly — 
|r otiIy someone", says Arianna 
Stassinopouios, “ who liad looked 
. closely into her huge dark eyes 
could have seen the anguish that 
had dimmed their light Stasslno- 
pouloa, by implication, Is that com. 
passionate someone, and her book 
is not art account of CoJios's virtually 
single-handed! rejuvenation of opera 
after the war but a diagnosis of the 
psychological and sensual miseries 
endured by the mere woman she 
calls, throughout, simply Maria. 

■ . In penetrating — as is her avowed 
* ini — " beyond the Callas legend ”, 
Stassinopouios has devalued that 
'legend, which she regards as an 
encrustation of pretence and 
bravado and incapacitating self- 
consciousness, an obstruction pro- 
, venting the luckless Marin from 
attaining happiness. The book is 
Intended as an emotional restitution. 
Maria needed love: Arinnna (if I 
may briefly avail myself of the 
chummy^, first-name principle 
out ployed throughout the book, not 
dnly for Callas bur for •' lack” and 
"Jackie " Kennedy ond ** Arinin” 
Ouassis) lavishes it nn her, remark- 
ing that though .she began her 
research " with deep roped and 
fttlminuion for what she did ... . 
I ended by loving Iter ", 

The product of that devotion is 
a character .loan Crawford si. mid 
he living at this hour to enact, n 
Mediterranean Mildred l’icmi—a 
woman Forbidding and .belligerent, 
the scourge uf prucess-surviitg 
dapiity sheriffs mid baritones intoxi- 
cated by their high notes, who 
employs her voice ns un instrument 


of aggrossion and vendetta, who 
though rich scours dime stores for 
bargains on lemon squeezers and 
pnmto peelers, who after obliging 
EMI expensively to cancel ;i 
Traviata recording rings one of the 
company's executives to ask if lie 
could negotiate u discount I'nr her 
on n new television set, who invites 
her mother to jump out of the win- 
dow or drown herself if she ain't 
afford to go on living ; and yet who 
conceals inside this armoury of ill- 
temper and ruthlessness it cowering, 
shy and fragile girl, longing for u 
man to kiss her into beauty and suh- 
mission. Smssinopmdos accords to 
Callas a mythological status, but 
not because of her musical talents. 
What makes the MRria of this book 
a creature front fable is her sud- 
den > and startling weight-loss, 
li mucin lion becomes a *' fairy -tale 
transformation ", and is presented 
as the exhilarating climax of Maria's 
early career. Characteristically, 
Arianna Stassinopouios is coiuont 
to regard tit is fat-shod ding as 
Maria’s metamorphosis into n a 
woman of magnetic beauty and per- 
sonality”. She does not vex her- 
self with the harm it might have 
done to Callas, whose voice was 
weakened and unsettled by the 
drastic physiological change. 

The book is competently re- 
searched, In an afterword Miss 
Stassinopouios generously acknow- 
ledges the assistance she has hud 
from surviving friends and relatives 
and the hoarders of Cullas tapes. 
Her own contribution is less a mat- 
ter of psychological insight or musi- 
cal erudition than of intuition and 
commiseration, those prerogatives 
of the personage Miss Stassino- 
poulos once tautologlcnllv entitled 

the female woman ", Womanly 
empathy not only vouchsafes some 
sage asides — Maria nbides Onnssis's 
mull rent me nt . and his infidelities 
because, wo are told, Greek women 
arc trained in sexual self-ininiolu- 
riot) ; 0 missis, vucllluiitig between 
Tinu and Maria. “ was nnr the first 
innn, nor" (Miss Stassinopouios 
uurkly adds) " would he he the last, 
who wanted both his wife and his 
nil si res 5 " — but licenses hor in rend 
-thoughts and interpret dreums. 

When there's no evidence, ' femi- 
nine supposition will do just as well. 
“ Mu-sic and work bccunie ilic stuff 
of Maria’s wulring life uiid, us far us 
anyone cun idl, of Iter dreaming 
life too." As a child in New York, 
Maria listens to opera records, gaz- 
ing Vacantly— Whitt at? Palaces, 
car napes, jewels and knights in ur- 
iitour ? Or was It nlrcndy red velvet 
cumiiiis mid miming audiences ? " 
Ariunna mid Mariu scan locked in 
a sorority of posthumous intimacy. 
The nilolesccm Mariu remained 
.sadly i Ail in ant “of the magic of 
friendship, of thut peculiar intimacy 
which comes in those . , , who liava 


Together back-to-back 



By John Summerson 

MAttY LUTYENS : 

Edwin Lutyens 

294pp. John Murray. £12.95. 

0 7195 3777 0 

J n his great biography of Lutyens, 

S ublished in 1950, Christopher 
lussey wrote: “ Ir i s nor only 
because Lutyens was that rure and 
socially precious being, an artist 
tenure and unrepressed, but because 
• iydth all hid tiresomeness be was So 
: Movable, , that .- .the Study of his . 

: peculiarltiesand Q f the psychology 
-of his marriage, is so engrossing. 

. . HpasSy’s account of the marriage 
; was; thanks to the generosity and 
•; fiood sense of the architect’s widow, . 

. • reasonably full and • without pro- 
.. ' variation, preserving, however, a 
■ ; certain delicacy appropriate to the ■ - 
...time: Mary Lutyens, writing tKfrty 
• years later, is, understandably, more * 
matter-of-fact. The marriage is the 
central theme of this memoir of her 
’ i father and she pursues it episodf- 
1 tally, to the accompaniment of 
, blograhjilcal material of a more 
. ! < Quotidian and anecdotal kind- 

• E< *ivltt „ Landseer Lutyens, the 
:• chljd of a highly eccentric 1 

f.^oldiar^trtigL was twenty-seven 
! \ • L8d V Btfaily Lytton who 

; twenty-two and just recovering! 

' ■' JTffj?. V »°fat»adon with that da* 

• '.wWotwieoAgr ejv v YHlfrerf- 


one: architecture. But he wanted 
ilia other kind as well and Emily 
was to provide it. Now architec- 
ture, to Emily, was simply a pro- 
I ess inn like any other and although 
she did buy. the Architectural Re- 
view to read in a train (it must 
have bean one of the earliest issues) 
her eyes were not opened. Tito two, 
as Mary Lutyens says, "had noth- 
ing in common except an intense 
romanticism ", the partly hedonistic, 

the ft90s UStratin8, romanlici#m °* 

They married in 1897. Four 
days after the wedding they left 
fo.' Holland and spent the honey- 
moan at Scbeveningen. It was a 
disaster , 1 w i nightmare of physical 
pain and menial disappointment ", 
as Emily described It years later. 
Sexually inexperienced, and unin- 
s true ted. the couple suffered as.no 
«o^bt, thousands of late Victorians 
did— the more romantic the couples, 
the more acuto tbo suffering. To 
moke things more horrible, Edwin 
.hated the sea as much as Emily 
CT4A s ? rt’Sy sat on that grim 
Dutch; beach back-to-back, Edwin 
looking landwards, Emily to the 
watery horizon. • 


shared dreams in the twilight”. The 
biographer, we ure to assume, is 
someone she might have confided 
her dreums and secrets to. This 
sense of a privileged, confessional 
union between herself and her suh- 
icvi prompts Miss StnssiiiopmtUis to 
legislate uhoiil Marin's sexual his- 
tory: "There is limbing m suggest 
i hut up until dun time any mini bud 
inspired her with the slightest erotic 
excitement, und l here is no indica- 
tion that Uunistii Mcucgliiui did 
either”, hut in ivlmt would Mich 
indications consist ? Do wl> document 
our slightest erotic excitements ? I 
hope nut. Miss St«ssin«>pmilos would 
reply, presumably, thut “ a wonnui 
knows these things ", 

These objections will bo over- 
ruled by Miss Stassiiiopouias 
because her access to Cullas, ns she 
declares, luts not been through the 
mule uiid menial drudgery of whm 
she calls '* tlicorctical interpret a- 
tion" but via the charmed medium 
of feminine feeling, Miss Stnssi- 
nopoulos proposes her awn research 
method as a model of that spiritual 
awakening which is the subject of 
a previous book of hers. She started 
by thinking — “ holding her up to 
the light of close scrutiny ” — but 
soon turned off the light to enjoy 
the subliminal gloom, enticing 
Cullas " to invade my dreums 
Having "suspended Judgment ", 
Miss Stassinopouios now begun to 
quiver and vibrate in her turn with 
M the full force of the passion thnt 
was fuelling (Muriu’s] life”. This 
reversion to gynocrutic un reason is 
not only the book’s biographical 
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In England, ihey took a house in 
Bloomsbury square and Edwin 
plunged ■gratefully into his small 
ffrowwig practice: The years 

which followed saw die building of 
such endtant Ing end now celebrated 
erratiops as Hgbourne Ootirt, Grey 
Walls a,nd Marsh Court. Babies 

iBBrt 1 L 8,rf }“ « 9 f a toy in 
, ph t girt again 1M4. gmlly 

S how hfld t Pi enty to dU tract her; but 

1 TO 5 she wu approaching des- 
vSexpal iweteoursebadbecoqie 


A si wad self-portrait hp Cameo, 
inscribed ftp M its Nino Sinipsnn, 
**», w sold nt .Snifteini’s next 
l hm -nluf 1, October JJ. Sec the 
picture and caption on tlio front 
cover . 


repugnant to her. Edwin’s absorp- 
tion in h[$ work, his pcrpetuul pine- 
smoking (especially nauseating dur- 
ing pregnancies) and his imllffer- 
enco to the more convcr/tioiidl Intel- 
lectual exchanges defied all hut the 
most trivial acts of communication. 
His world of building she could not 
enter. She appealed^ to him fur she 
hardly knew what: “your intellect, 
something big to take hold of and 
share . . If you would only make 
me equal to your pipe 1 ** It was 
no good. ’ 

One might think that by this time 
the romantic foundations of tlieir 
marriage would hove sunk without 
lr «f e / Nqt » bit of it. The letters 
which passed between them when- 
ever they were separated show the 
contrary. Each partner is pro- 
foundly end lovingly sorry for the 
m Juries inflicted on the other. 
There are no accusations, only 
recognitions of failure and resolves 
to try harder and do better. Edivin’y 
adoration of Emily is unabated, her 
loyalty to him firm. 

19 Came * IUrnin K 
point. While she was staying at 

Varengevllle, f n Normandy, wliero 
Edwin was building a house, a book' 

n 1 ? lectures came 

Into Emily s hands. She was struck 
by the breadth of the Thcosopliist 
*2* ■*J d ° n returning to London 
not only Joined the Society but 
cooperated in the formarion uf a 
new Thepsopliist lodge. She tuuk 

innit. CtUn ff’ ^* rs . B «ant came to 
lunch and In no timd at all Edwin 

1Sfwrt , ‘?« des,Bns Tlieo- 

•figS; M£ quarUrs in Tavistock 
square (built very much later and 


technique but the moral of its sub- come a dunemlt-nt , 
ject’s existence: Cnllas’s vixceral venienec. 1 nt hou * c hoHi 


Speaking the tarry language 


xivlc of living mid iieii'iii'iuing rai.std 
enuscio usnesse .s by rcsturing to us 
our coniuct with "the dee per, 
primordial self, home lmih of 1 lie 
darkness we harbour und of all life- 
giving forces She was 11 priestess 
of thut. cull of rclgimis feeling, 
ravelling in truit&cciKlemal emotion 
unencumbered by doctrine, to which 
Miss Si ass in upon Ids herself is- a 
recent convert, fmitiomiliiy, im- 
agining itself to be it proof of 
spiritual superiority, allows the 
biographer to resurrect her cre- 
mated subject in the hook's last 
sentence : " Maria’s ashes were lost 
forever ill the sea she loved. She 
lives on, like every great spirit, 
uncaught for ever." 

As one who admired and Is grate- 
ful for Cullns'x gifts — 10 whom indeed 
opera made sense only after hearing 
her records — I deplure this appro- 
print ion uf her, because \x cum ends 
cjiHt the woman’s artistry (that calci- 
fied ‘'legend” of which Miss Sins- 
sinqpoulos is so critical) Is less sig- 
nificant than her private traumas. 
It's a libel ott her, and one I think 
she would have resented. Shu in- 
sisted thnt she should he remem- 
bered only in Iter work, though Miss 
Stassinopouios in quoting her prohi- 
bition defends herself by saving that 
this is only the nit.Mere, impersonal 
egend talking. Enrolling Callas in 
Iter new religion Miss Siassinnpmi- 
lo* joins the ranks of her exploiters 
— the people who confused and de- 
stroyed her by wanting to live 
through her, refashioning her i» fit 
the image they had of her. (’alias 
knew it was the celrhritv's fate m 
sacrifice herself to those' who wor- 
ship her, to make them the gift of 
her privacy. 

During her life, everyone h.ul 
designs oil her. Some of these 
claims were territorial. The .Vne 
York Times reported her early 
Italian successes under the lieadline 
" New Yorker excels In interviews 
she ofion mdiuiiuiuly denied that 
she was horn in Brooklyn, us evei v- 
■■nil fondly fancied. " Should 1 have 
been horn in Brooklyn ? " she would 
add. Tho query summed up her di- 
Icmmu— half runcoroii.s, half ahjei 1 : 
half relielling dgaiiist the ‘puss's 
fictional )/, 11 ion of her life, half 
wearily acquiescing in ii . wondering 
w In- liter after id I ii ntighi not he her 
duly Mi have been limn In Urnol.lv w. 
Snoie claims were legal. People wei 
always maintaining 1 h .11 liny had 
ill willed am] therefure owiteil her- 
flrsi the litigious agent llag.tro.w-. 
after her death her mother and her 
discarded husband, who vjiiahltled 
over her inituln. Ollier claims were 
social and sexual. Klsu Maxwell wau- 
led her to he u |>ni ty-goer, fttiimos 
mu for Hinging hut for living famous, 
ami (liiussix demon (led that she he- 


Now it might seem tlmi lmili itar- 
lies _ to the marriage had tlieir 
i-cki lilies to fulfil and iliur things 
would work out bolter. Uniiiv was 
on top of the world. Thou, in 1912. 
canio the conimission to plan New 
Delhi, opening up an assoc i.n ion 
with the very country where tho 
Theosophistx had discovered the 
World Teacher in ih< ; person uf a 
Brahmin boy called Krislm.iiiiiiii?. 
But ih® Indio of tho Thensogliisis 
with tlieir leftish, folksy crankioe-.s, 
urnl the world of protocol und com- 
mittees In which the British admin j- 
sirators moved, were incompai Jile. 
“ Your friends ami mv i 1 innK 
wrote Edwin sadly, " cannot mix mid 
the,re it it ", 

After the outbreak of wav in 
1914, it wa« the husband’s turn to 
enter a phase of extreme loneliness, 
though ho never allowed it. Tin* 
work at Delhi was suspended for 
the duration and there was little 
else to ertgago his creative i-iicrgv. 
Emily, now completely absorbed hi 


Even her directors wtfr i». I - 
co!.»m/,ny her, rolocoihtj (Hi 
• heir fantasies mui soltin * w 
liri.hlcuis of tUoir o^ Ll K 

her i,x the adored but fL S? r ' 

T Visconti in thSir ‘p^ 

J.‘i Stula she was on ovUw- 
deciulonl style ; for Zefffrelft' 

oxen a replica of Anna K 
exuberant, warm-heanei 

sloppy, casual”; for Pas ' 0 ^ 

Medea sliu was a psychotkt! 
destructive mother. • 

Vlxcmti said “one mint ^ 

( alias , hut I suspect thi t 
meant one must use her Htri 
agreements with him werts 
assertions of « self he had arrooB 
in La Sonnambula she wmiS,'' 
he an ingenuous village girl- y . 
wanted her to be an 
parody of herself, "Marla Oft 
phi pmg a village girl", j n 
gdfiic’ c/i Tauride aha warned t/J 
Greek ; he made her imperw*/ 
character extracted from the ?«»* 
lian rococo. Just u Onujiifortl 
at her singing, so Pasolini ftreMti 
remarked that “I’m aware db 
professional abilities, but thno' 
really of very little interest e mt 
It’s from personal qiialittaardu I 
that 1 realized I could uahUt&u.* 1 
Her home in Paris W 8 s*mk 4 ,i| 
a mausoleum in the PruthpiJi 
style by a decorator who opwdl 
her - 10 live up to his ideally Ib^k; 
and luxurious notion of hw.liwjj 
Miss St.isslunpoulos records ill faf 
ini Mixes of Cullas, she goo « 

10 adiuiu 10 them her owa hnj 
calumny, which is la employ kt*i 
a hmne-uuule divinity, in adairth'. 
uni as h great singing atireak 
for losing weight, for comniu 
with subterrancuit netslons, (ate! 
for ing. , j;' 

The hook's genre, as I said at*; 
outwit, is snap opera. Its dat' 
tlieri-fore. at the auctioning d> 
('alias's household effects in Iftl 
is tho nlllaging of her liinfi). 
Those who couldn't afford lie s'; 
works and bibelots offered Mtf’i 
fust day of thu sale “ retunwgi 
lew- 1 hi vs later to bid for the 
iii»: iti.ii liiuc . ; 

William Weaver’s The (!pMmCu • 
no o nf Indian Opera coven p 
pi*rin<l finm Kossmi’s II 
di Sn M'lii), HUB, tn Puccini’s T«» . 
dm. I’t.’ft (25(ipp. Thames «I IW 
sou Mil 0 r.UO 012(0 7). ft Mflf 
vltdpti-is mi tho work of wlw - 

I toiii/rtt i and Verdi, and is rws ■ 

ilhistiaied with material l ** en j£* : 
original Mini ccs. Hie book t«® 
in l.mlv Morgan’s nhscryatiM 1 * : 
IH2U tli.it "after the Doom*. tW ■ 
is mi -dii-ini) so uliruiicd. no & 
fin- \u pi hull, b the Thews * 1 
tin.. Sc ala ", 1 


ByT. J.Binyon 


IVIIJJAM ROf-DINO : 

Bites of Pnssugc 

278 pp. Fubur and Faber. £5.95. 

0 571 11639 6 


Barsctshire, rich in characters aisd l- merged from adolescence; it, too, one officer of good family, toriu i..v ,1... ..c 

liiglily naturalistic — so much so in- could be described as class novel nut to be a bully, druniuird and crossing the Line This enis-)de 

dued tliut among the Trollnpimi and lliltlungsroman combined, iiirl cad; Summers, who Ins “ dime aft exeuiuf-ilies luiuthcr nsuecL of tb.* 

place names occurs (possibly in- it could undoubtedly adopt the thru ugh ihe huwsehnle ”, has been novel’s me thud As it Dcourl-sses nur 

ail ver ten tly) the real Wiltshire same epigraph 10 indicate its sub- a common sailor, proves to he the knowledge is expanded ; some of our 

town of Culne. . Although the narra- ject. .. real gunilcmmi and it is lie wlui iniliu | i, n pressing are chai ged. 

turn has us obliquities, we are nut pumts nut to Talbot that the privi- u ur L v,fii-,. ;« nf. v <>i- ih^ mriirr .-i,i;,-,i 

required ,0 make tjo effort of com- '*** if ^ 


meaning of the expression. Ware 
lie to speak "the tarry language'', 
or " Tarpaulin ”, us he puts it, he 
vowilil know this to refer u> Neptune 
uud his court in the ccrenirmy of 
ci-ussing ilie Line. This episode 


0 - - - first paragraph tells us tliut the 10 ,flke l, I* n V os \ l" a ignored. 

~~ — t"KT litin“S Tl... Willi.. CoMine -hould 

Sr. d ss; twsarxrii! ,z z 

S aw lirtlepnijura writing two hooks . i-evelation 3 y a tel ri by set sail Talbot unwittingly arouses Napoleonic wars is unexpected, 
thai .wure like each othc . And . 0 ’ . the ire of Captain Anderson (by but not altogether surprising, in 

certainly »* ls j)® 1 ** Vun.. *'V® subject of the novel is con- trespassing without permission oil view of the fact that lie once wrote 

more striking contrast tnim emu v eyed by the Egyptian epigraph, a the quarterdeck'); the latter, fear- a short parody of Hornblniver, 
between his lutesi novel ana its pre- quotation from the Instructions of ful of the young man's influence prefaced hv the remark: “C. S, 


a ship of the line during tho 
Napoleonic wars is unexpected. 


the ire of Captain Anderson (by but not altogether surprising, in 
trespassing without, permission on view of the fact that lie once wrote 
the quarterdeck') ; the latter, feur- a short parody of Hornblniver, 


gives us u point of view from u 
ing should different angle, nut from another 
novel on dimension. 

during the In a sense the novel seems highly 
unexpected, ortificinl, not only in its direful, 
rprisiiig, in detailed recreation of the period. 


view of the fact that lie once wrote hut also in the elaborate system ot: 
a short parody of Hornblniver, cron-cspuiidcnccs and parallels — snnui 


dcceMor,_ Dark ness Visible^ (1979), Ptah-Hotep : "If thou be among 
with which the author broke a people make for thyself love, the 
silence of some eight years. Dark - liogimimg and end of the heart 
^ ifijitiia* me umrv. nni'rnrHfl hv t.. « . c t . .. 


Aiaw ijiidi LU f Liib 1HWUI | » VMI n sail# 1 ft |/i|iuuj uft 1 101 ui7iu»tci , oui ■ tiij'uiiMft-iikvi pint 

fill of the young man's influence prefaced by the remark: “C. S. clear, some obscure — which uml-ei- 
and connexions, looses Ids anger Forester might guess, from the pins the narration. Yet at the 
mi an unprotected victim -. the scholarship it shews, what enjoy- same time ii is on extremely lively. 


ruin Viable, the story, narrated by interesting, in the light of liner 
ait omniscient author, of Many, woeks, is the introduction of the 
born from the burning bush of the iiomusexuai Mr Evelyn De Tracy. 
Blitz, who grows up to become a set nga inst and contrasted with tlie 
modern Ezekiel, oT the paedophile seductive and corrupt Evie Bahha- 
Sehastion Pedigree, of the heuutiful, combe. There seems to he ineveas- 
amorai twins Sophy _ and 7 0 ,, J. ingly the feeling, in litis and suh- 
Stanbope, is wide-ranging, lull ot sequent novels thut homosexual 
incident, up. to date, even resolutely j tlv , 0 j s purer, more innocent and 
with it- Rh** °f Pussflge, which j es< sinful tliun heterosexual love, 
deals, with life on board a turmer <■ fjlonk Clonk", one of the three 
ship of the line, carrying cargo uml nnv ellas which make up The Scor- 
pussengers to Australia, is narrowly Cod (1971) depicts a primitive 

confined, relatively lacking in iiiu- soc | et y 0 f anme hundred thousand 
deni, takes place tl ["? years ago 111 which the males ure 
1805 and 1814, and is tola ! tJu - innocent homosexual hunters, the 
fir-it person, through journols kept £ wnlll | es B j|j|t v heterosexual alcoho- 
by two ot the passengers. lies. The idea is present, too. in 

U it is true chat no Golding iravel Darkness Visible', heterosexual love 
is like any other, it is also true tliut is u snare which Matty instinctively 
hii first five novels — The Lord of and successfully avoids ; and, how- 
the Flies (1954), The Inheritors ever unattractive Mr Pedigree’s 
(1955), Fincher Martin (1956), Free pursuit of small boys may be, it Is 
Fall (1959) and The Spire (1964)— free of the andhm which tor Sophy 
do form a relatively homogeneous is a necessary part of sexual 
set. They share the same pro- pleasure. 

occupations, exhibit the same imn- Despite the reasnnablv nntiiral- 
glnative power, are set in simplified istic background this hunk murks a 
or remote worlds, deal with isolated return, in some ways, to (he mode 
individuals or with small groups, nf the first five novels. The. action 


simple, poor and unprepossessing incut lie has always given me. 
parson, Robert Colley, who. in ignu- There is no meanness in the parndy 
ranee, repeats Talbot's offence. — only gratitude” (“ft’s a long 
T± „ „ _ , , ... way to Oxyrynchus ”, Spectator, 

While Talbot is overcoming. In Ins j u f y 7 19S1 .) whllt j‘ surprising, 
hutch of. a cabin, die resisoance ot comparison with the other novels 
the fair, if painted, Zenohia Brockle- — particular, perhaps. The Spiro 
bunk, Colley (as we later _ learn — j a way j n w iji c j, | (C allows 
from Ins journal) is undergoing,, it himself to be limited by the narrow 
the ceremony of crossing the Line confines, not only of the ship,- hut 
(t.» which the title refers) i, iudigni- B lso of the period. Tlierc is nn 
ties at the hands of officers and rea | s ense, as there is elsewhere, 
crew, encouraged by the captain. 0 f issues which reverberate beyond 
When recovered he obtains apolo- Hie boundary of the book, or of 
gies from captain and officers, enters problems being posed which remain 
the fo’c’sle to remonstrate with the without solution. Indeed, instead 


me. enjoyable piece of work. LI coder* 


There is no nicnnuess in the pji-ndy who know only the early Golding 

— only gratitude.” (“It’s a long will be surprised by its humour, 
way to Oxyrynchus ”, Spectator, Misunderstandings between the two 
July 7, 1961.) What is surprising, journals are an obvious source; 
by comparison with the other novels CoIIoy ta-kes the odour of Tallint'* 
— in particular, perhaps. The Spiro paregoric, heavily laced with opium, 

— is the way in which he allows to he " rite sweet aroma of lioliitess 

himself to be limited by the narrow Itself " ; there is the occasional 
confines, not only of the ship,- hut period conceit, as when Talbot's 
also nf the period. Tlierc is nn grappliugg with Zenr.bla cause hia 
real sense, as there is elsewhere, bookshelf to overturn: “AJoff 

of issues which reverberate beyond Flanders lay open on the deck, Gil. 
the boundary of the book, or ot Bias fell on lier and my Hunt's 


lies. The idea is present, too. in 
Darkness Visible', heterosexual love 
is it .snare which Matty instinctively 
and successfully avoids; and, how- 
ever ummrnctive Mr Pedigree's 
nursuit of small boys muy be, it Is 
tree of rho sadism which for Sophy 
is a necessary part of sexual 
pleasure. 

Despite the reasonably natural- 
istic background this hunk murks a 
return, in some ways, to (he mode 


gies tram captain and officers, enters problems being posed which remain porting gift to me, Hervcy’s Afudi- 
thc fo’c’sle to remonstrate with the without solution. Indeed, instead tatibns among the Tombs 
crew, in ms innocence is made 0 f problem’s, the author uses the (MDCCLX) Jf vois London, covered 
beastly drunk by them, takes tn device of the double narrative to them both." But Hie be-st is n mag- 
his lied and dues of shame. Talbot set’ us puzzles which wo may or iHficont -set scene in -the captain'.* 


obtains possession of Colley’s papers may not endeavour to solve using cabin with a drunken Brockiulia.uk 


and learns from them of his pure 
and inn occur love for tlie handsome 
fni-ctop man Billy Rogers, a lovo 
which he compares to nis own sor- 
did and artificial relationship with 
Zennbia. Later a seaman’s chance 


the clues that ore given, secure 
In the knowledge that, us in k 
detective story, the answer will 
eventually appear, 


(Zenobia's father) musing on th-e 
relot fonship between a marine artfct 
and hi* naval patrons. 

Professional exegetes of Golding ' 1 


partake of the quality of fable nr 
myth, demand tlie reader's intense 
and constant attention, and tend to 
employ the same technical device— 


Is heavily allegorical, replete widt 
metaphysical and eschatological Im- 
plications. The name of the small 
town ncHi' London whurc much of 


work will, ho rtoubL, Find Rites of 
Passage, as earlier The Pyramid, 


the. final switch from one point of 1 I 10 net inn takes place. Greciifiold, rvillAv'c 

. 1 ... I t „i I..— \ .u ' _ ^ 


view To another which brings about undermines its claim to real, rather 
a surprising, sometimes indeed thnn symbolic existence. There is 
shocking, reinterpretation of wlmt much m the narration thnt remains 


Zenob a Later a Vom an? chance So - we read Colley’s mirra- work wlH. ho doubt, find Rites of 

venlurk iJSSai and Iw tIvc ’ wc do not know the reason for Passage as earlier The Pyramid. 

the hubbub which disiurbs Talbot n slightly dlsanpoanting novel iu 

m ri.l ifJl nf °t«hnrrft e! r*«!c isihr >" h is efforts to hoard Zenobia and chat It disiurbs the conceptual 

J L /nnS n' force her to lower hoc flag. He is schemes they have established on 

7 ll 5 rc A i n . tl too occupied with his colic mid tho the basis nf the early work. Th* 

B Inn li!n p « RU?I progress of his affaire even to tell non*prt>fussl(mal will read the hook 

hiH U t.Pi.u u » t,,al * W P « approaching the for Its own sake, will bo moved and 

rim. wff Si? ikJ’S equator. Ydl he earlW gives ns, amused by it, and, if ha does 00 m- 
« 1 l0ue 1 W unknowingly, a due when he records pare Ir with the rest of William 

get a chew oft a pm son. n moilt jo n by the ship’s carpenter holding's ■ work, will do so in 

Colley’s fate deeply affects of " the badger bag ", and pausus amazement at the variety and range 


pare Ir with the rest of Willia-nt 
Golding's - work, will do so in 


deeply 


has gone before. As when we run- inexplicable or unexplained, and it 
hie, with die hist words oF Pinchur seems likely m require (mid will 
Martin, that the whole of the book’s umlnuhiedly receive) ns much exe- 
action lias taken place after Murtln’s flusls as the earlier novels, 
death. ... ... _. . 


With The Pyramid (1967), In many 
ways the most accessible and pleu-i- 
,lng of die novels, Goldiivg scorned 
to turn to something much more 
conyentiorinl; q mixture of Dildungs- 
rowan and class novel sei in 193l)s 


Aguin by contrast, Rites of Pas- 
sage is reluiivoly uncomplicated— ut 
lenst in ibis respect ; It butt lit; own 
coiuplicitlini).s. hut they are imman- 
ent, ruth or tliun transcendent. It 
bears a disiiuci rcsuniblnucc lo 'The 
Pyramid, tliougli die hero has 


Talbot, bur, as with Oliver in The for a moment ta wonder at the 

Pyramid, the feeling is short-lived. : 

His self-esteem rapidly recovers 

from 1 lie remorse he experienced ; jiltMBMMWMB— — 

in a filial scene (which dirccily f 
echoes an episode from tlie begin- M 

nine uf The Spire) he over hems turn ■ .• 

nassetigors criticizing his inuntior, ■ 

hut naturally assumes them to lie ■ XllVllfl* VI 

.siieiikiiig of someone else. But if ■ 

his minorsu is fleeting, ho learns in ■ A|VT |1 

1 lie cniirxo of tlie novel other aimple ■ 

loiMuis which promise !o have a H iimus^ 

hmger lusting effect. Duvorul, the H ^hia elegant and OOJnpac 


aninzemeiH at the variety and rangu' 
It dcniu list rates. 


History and mystery 


rt-l, tin* fiicrefttlngly r - 

" McS.uk ” pestering iW 
nf iliu RIBA with . 

planus uliinit Lutyens's ,. . 
conduct. Now dial w p * 00 'L Jg , 
fact*, the whole «pi»« ***7 
singnhtrly unimpotiant. . J tiA 

On Emily’s , 

visum hud, by 1929, J* 1 , . 
.egrme and she 
rum 11 10 the old relation ^ 
lx r liusliiind. On the wfgty 
hor svrtlUina she ' B«fl 

yt-Mis!! isn't It up* ; 

liujM'y Wf ha ve het n ^ J' v other . 


By J. B. Steane 


BOBKRT NYU 1 
Faust 

277pi>. Hu mi. sh Humiiion. £5.95. 
0 241 10202 2 


Busei whilo In the front pew Fiiust 
tukes brandy and Wagner his girl 
friends, hi the form of n chattily 
intimate diary, mostly tolling of rho 
present but somotimes recalling tho 

t iasi, an account is glvon of ihose 
orty duys (Faust’s last) from Ash 
Wednesday to Good Friday. 

During the course of this account, 
(here is much to irritate and repel, 


Sorry about that ", says the n, “ ch , lhat fusemates, much to ad- 
nun-ntor of Robert Nye's Faust, re- J n »' e - 1 personally ^had decided king 
wring to hie first chapter. He is before, the end that It was a book 
not - course, apologizing for his 1 w R u . ld nat be re-reading—ond on 
wwults on our sense of taste and reaching the end realized that there 


a iMlIaiit aitcjnptto # 

m mint’d fahric of ssMsltM nrrt 4 rv(i 
uffccthni which they bw f rt -»y. 
lor M» long V 

Dm in tfie aulobi°X r “PW h 4# tp - 
wi.iie .ifter Ed J' ,a , < ,^hJsb*n ^3 
things differently, 
said, had “seemed » JJ M , 


'iDBMh „ and ,, Wish you butter 
ppeute No. what the narrator 
*s rather engagingly re- 


tukes brandy and Wagner his girl solemn universliy students, though 
friends. In tho form of n chattily Marlowe’s surprisingly adroit comic 
inti 111 ate diary, mostly tolling of the characterization may have beeit i his 
present hut somotimes recalling tho point of origin (as the Cumin- 
hast, an account is given of those plter" and 'Kit also suggest). Ha 
forty duys (Foust’s last) from Ash 1109 some of the verbal manner isms 
Wednesday to Good Friday. of the catcher in the rye ; he w Hi 

much flm fMdnaHTmucK ■» .1 of sex,,Bl “ 1,ei ' ,e#ce ’ : 
mire. I personally had decided king It might be argued that there is 
before the end that it was a book a difference In. kind between the 
I would not be re-reading — and on sox in Nye’s novel and sex in a 
reaching the end realized that there pornographic film because here are 
was nothing for it hut to return and humour and inventiveness rattier | 
start afresh. There’s, a certain appro- than lifolcss routine and com-' 
print e devilry in that : witness Nye's morcialism ; hut it is a tiresome 
Merlin who on the lust page grins routine when "come" cannot pass 
from ear to car and crosses himself without a pun, and, as for com- 
with his tail. " * Begin \ he says, ntorcialism, the author cannot be 
‘Again’, he says. 'Begin again,’ he unaware that his writing invites the 
says. 'This is just tho> end of jthe sort. of “ Warning " which I have 
story,’ he explains • • seen displayed in a book-club s | 

■Rep Inn In? nunin rhf»n thlv time advance publicity of the novel- 

knowing the story '(which we miyht “ Thia no 7® , | c £ n ^ven^mora 
think we know already, but Mr scenes. tew . . Even mo 0 

Nye’s story we do not know till the seriously 

final page): are we to got beyond explicitsex is the untiring Jlvehnew 
"plot" and come, just possibly, to of. style. Nyes ,IB / r ^ a 5 i ! 
wisdom ? Certainiy there are. inti- briskness, j n ! *_ ary . l^. a A 8 . “ . L 


imeii. The squeamish, after all, was nothing for It but to return and 
were warned off by Falstaff eorly start at resit. There s o certain appro- 
oh hi Nye’s autobiography of him devilry in that : witness Nye’s 

[pw yesrs ago, and they have had * ,CI ' ,,n who 00 lha ,ust P“Bf. Brins 
ime m grow a thicker skin since f ™ “ r crosses himself 

fcUt no firm-buuockcd virpin wahlns tail. Begin, he says. 
J.'nch front my report. ... If that ,e . SBy . s - . B ® 8 »n again,’ he 

of flxperfcnca prove too rich says* t .- This is just^-iho' end of; the 
* nd grange a meal for some stor y' he explains . 

■minacm, then, Eat elsewhere, is my Beginning again, then, this time 


Theosophy, nnnuunced her fnnn.il 1 ^ 

repudiation of sex. Edwin, still 'i Uhm l -Jlcwned me K 
atlonng her. hud no particular iucli- ,h ™wgh and yeioo h K n 


Jtution to find consulatinn elt«w]u-ri: 
but that, eventually, is wlun hau- 
puned. In 1916 , he met Lwdv Njict- 
yllle, the neglected wife nf thu third 


through , and * eiw '“Lvii »r i rf i f 
without a single re j ,I Tc' flU r hu'| 
minder of hnw = I 

mgetlic-r I had wa« ed ■ .^ 1 - 

i» ic A story but Ms 1 ) 1 - Qjrii- 


n r ,i.- l' ‘“uiiii is- "j*. ■ -J - - — - 

• '« !*. 8 ? huut opening chapter final page): ato we to got beyond 

i! 3? stylo and technique : “ t hate “ plot and come, Just possibly, to 
vmi jv . y'hen a book starts and wisd»sm ? Certainly there are tnlf- 
: vnii r kn °w the time or where mutions of wisdom amidst all the 
ir., ara or whut’s happened before bums end balls and the rest of it. 
^ came in or who anyone is ”. Surprisingly, one’s Impression is 
•V that at | H n<f t hr. not so much of a bawdy romp as 

* *?akc* in&J^.mSfie *T-h o{ a hovering on the edge of mys- 

A L stl Wednesla v F Sr ^ 4(7 tery. “That’s enough history. I 

' L ho Place Staufen prefer mystery", said Nye’s Falstaff, 

■ hv&’Sfj iK 2 rSa i**.*™- 


once cnlloquial-common and imagi- 
native-original, is so unfallinglv 
bright that he becomes almost dull. 


• th 0 ni. * rauruar; 
- ttveiuw e 1 e ' ® tttU f® n i : near 
i_^? n iy^ 0 u r years ‘ hefon 
. ir . Faust mi,L. u:- : 


Freiburg. 


Fortunately, those defects recede 
as one remembers the book from a 
little distance, faro tlie foreground, 
oddly assorting with the modern 
manner of narration, comes the 


Richard Sennett 

authority 

"This elegant and compact easay from Richard Sennett 
. . . will add to his considerable reputation. The main 
novelty of his approach is that he works from acute 
psychological insight into the bonds that unite the 
unequal partners in all structures of authority.' 1 

Julius Gouid, Observer 
SOB 

Nicholas Mosley 

IMAGO BIRD 

“Often entertaining and sometimes .profound . •. * 
Ultimately this sense that Mr Mosley has a genuinely . 
original view of the world triumphs, making Imago 
Bird the most interesting novel I have read for a 

long time . Thomas Hinde, Sunday Telegraph 

“Mosley has started one of the very few genuinely 
experimental projects in modern English writing - . . 
he strives to communicate t^e real .presence of 
optimism, its subtlety, its secrecy, its apparent incom- 
patibility with the language.” 

Craig Brown, Times Literary Supplement 

£5.95 

Kobo Abe 

SECRET RENDEZVOUS 

u Secret Rendezvous is another remarkable novel (by 
Kobo Abe) in which reality is again used with clinical 


villa, the neglected wife nf thu third i f is * sad story but 
Lord Sackvil e a, ,4 m e8il ii»are ,fa[ a Iy 7 doS* not m»U » 
daughter of hi* Cflusjn. th* ,erami ^ X re were, after 

Spanirii dancer. Vcytu. ^ tUf teak » 

ucravions uud 


Seven year* older than f-uiytni, ulie 


r, f 7 I— Ift.lUlfllll 1 

Ship Had become a love affair and it 
**«*»* to Have lasted till 1930, Thu 
affair pf “ MtNed *» Jiid “ MrSuck 
pSThey called each other, in iichhvr 
**g*nr wmlaloiis nor n.uritulailv 
etufyiiig. It elided in. a viuIlTii q«iur- 


exactitude to produce hallucinatory efieols, a sense of 
'fiendish yet credible nightmare. The imaginatioii that 
conjures technological horror in a modem hospital 

i.i — 1 MAiifavAillw Jldmiiahtirf 11 


play with *?f- 0 l |kcii r - , F : £ 

f iri.lv front 

silt nays Ih.tfa a,, oui * r 

dial U ;f.wv!vl*lq. 

mot e ii ' fefu.lt S K! * I*/ 

\ cn V4 WiMWte 0 


9 .n.to" r,n « “H 1 identities, the 
,hat we have heard 
' kinuJir H ind - * 2 . 1 * *» ItUfoduce 

tiid Christopher Wagner 

«> time Fdust call* 


^ Whatipator"; -paragraph*. He. is 'not quite 
i > P^cQeT; Mt^dteily in ifhSfif W»g™t, a cheeky little 


hoi s. his slurping and falling abour. writes like Rabelais reborn 
S n“pp.™SSiy >nd Fiddling X^Mib ttlbui* ft *. 

i !<i the character who author of Falstaff la the kind of 
compels attention-: Yet in the fore- label that ailckiforlife.Nye begins 
around, as we read. ls Wagner s ;,f4 emerge as . himself ( I fancy; only, 
chatter, his ruderies. hi* single- after the Rabelaisian guffaw ha* 
word sentences end sliwle-MiiteiiM, quietened down. U’? not, to my 


setting is entir«ly originalr powerfully disquieting. 

Isabel Quigly; Tlnenoial Times 

£5,95 


*na uretenon also . cnaiicr, n« i uv ; 
are jokes abouf word sentences snasiogle-se 


He. is 'not quite Mar- : mind, a narticulgrly attractive soudd 


cqck- tit die best df time*; 


i.4, ' 
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The Chaucer Library 
General Editor Robert E. Lewis 

This new series proj.cni.sa collect ion of (exl> of c lanital and medieval 
works familiar lu Chut leer and his contemporaries lo enable I ho 
''modern student of Chancer to understand liovv the pool used and 
transformed his literary materials and what the echoes and allusions 
meant to him and to jtis audience. 

first titles 

DeMlseria Cnndiclonls Humane 
Xohirio dci Segni (.Pope fnnocenl JIl) 

V ' til i led by Robert E. Lewis 

Xiv + 3Wpp 0 85967 601 3 £17.50 
Kaicndorluitt 

> ■ Nicholas of Lynn 

Edited by Sigmund Eisner 
3uV + 24*pp 0 85967 602 1 £17.50 

British Wood Engravings of (he 20th Century 
A personal view 
Albert Garrett 

This profusely jlfus! rated book demonstrates Ifie nimzfng diversity 
' Of achievement of British wood engravers since the turn of the century, 
i. 220pp more i ban 4 00 id nil cations 0 85967 604 8 £12.59 

Railways of the Raj 
Michael Sa tow and Ray Desmond 
with a foreword by Paul Theroux 
- This booh; brings together early photographs of the rolling stock, 
scenery, people, nrchiteclure, triumphs, comedies aud disasters of 
lad itui railways before 1914. 

320pp JOOjllust rations 0 85967 533 5 £15.00 

; ; The District Officer iftlndia j93Q-l 947 

Roland Hunt and J ohn Harrison 

TWs major study of (he workings of the British administrative system 
la India presents a deluded picture of the different aspects of the 
district officer's life and work, ns mao, magistrate, tax collector aud 
representative of the King-Emperor'. 

288pp 0 83967 560 2 £15.00 la 3U2.80, £17.50 thereafter 

, Folklore by the Fireside 

’ Text and co utext of (lie Tuscan veglia 

Alessandro FaTasst 

* A thorough, perceptive and amusing study of tho centuries-old 
Tuscan veglia, the InidiUonnl evening family gathering nt which folk- 

. * ‘lore, family values god social tradit ions have been handed down from 

V gcuerfltionto generation. 

348pp 64 Illustrations 0 85967 600 5 £12.50 

ThcTexlual History of KlngLear 
*i- _ .. P-W.K, Stone 

^ . Thja substantial and on ginol account wlU s tlmulate fresh debate about 
’the fascinating and complex problem of the relationship between tho 
tWOtAi'l/esf editions of King tear (flic first Quarto edition of JoOSaml 
tho Polio of 1623) and their relationship to tho second Quarto aud to 
’ . WbflCShakcspeare octua I ly wrote. 

28«pp 0 85967 536 X £27.50 

Music Manuscripts inFncsimllo 
■ ' Scries Editor Alan Tyson 

Tnts Important new series mokes available in facsimile the original 
autograph scores of icy works by mq]or composers, l’rvspcctus 
available onrc<iwst t 

first titles * 

'I ■ IkelharehlSlringQimrtctOpufjSflNo. 1 

. Hrsl ‘Ra/umovsky* Quur let, in F mujoc 

aoopp 0 85967 546 7 £80.00 
• . r ' Beothovcri : String Quartet Opus 59 No. 2 

•?\ Second ‘Ra-mmoviky’ Quartet, in E minor 

8(jpp 0 85967 547 5 £75.00 

• <• , ‘ 

! - r. FoxTalbot and the Tnventfort of Photography 

... GailBuckland. . * 

'• 1 AKOiusdy illustrated study or tho great pioneer of photography who 
'.^-Invented tho negatlyc/posidve process, .and produced a magnificent 
Collection of photographs which demonstrate his early appreciation 
. OfthCBianyscienllficaiid artistic applications of the new medium. 
216pp 2l5 ijlluslratioag 0 85967 599 8 £20.00 

Tor a copy of our new catalogue, write to 

/ SCOIiAR PRESS 

90/91 QwatRii»seltSltt»t,London WC1B 3PY 


CHILDREN’S 


; The TLS will piiblish its fourth, special child- 
^ren’s books number, for 1980 on November 21. 

For further details 

. pleas^ .contact 
Christopher Lome on 
01-837 1234 
exto. 7736 1 : . 
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By Anne Duchene 

jacquetta HAWKES : 

A Quest of Love 

220pp. Chat to and Wind us. 16-50. 

.0 7011 2536 5 

“ I uni what I am— n lid evidently 
always have been. One mu si for- 
give oneself", Jacmieitu Hawkes 
says somewhere in this book. This 
is nno of hor more modest stnie- 
ment9 in a book designed in serve 
a fine cause, but doing so in wuys 
which some readers ure hound to 
find insufferably self-centred, 
others tasteless, and many others 
uproariously funny, the solemnities 
of nardssicisni always seeming 
comic to onlookers : how far tier 
readers forgive her must depend 
upon their privato pieties, Hnd how 
far they find the comedy obscures 
the cause. 

Mrs Hawkes (one keeps the title, 
since she keeps the surname— end 
should it be said, for any uninitia- 
ted, young or exotic reader, that she 
is a distinguished writer on archae- 
ology, as well as the wife, en deux- 
time noces , of a distinguished elder 
writer, J. B. Priestley ?) says 
A Quest of Love is 11 what 1 regard 
as autobiography", but the term 
seems inadequate, as she recounts 
hot only her present life, but all her 
previous incarnations too, begin- 
ning with some appropriately 
squelchy and Inarticulute primeval 
sex, and moving steadily on through, 
among others, her life ns h Corn 
Priestess, a Cretan uristocrni, a 
Bacchanal, a Roman mutron of the 
governing class, the daughter of an 
Auglo-Normau lord in fwulfiii- 
century England, and a young Vic- 
torian bluestocking invited to the 
small establishment at ilitcliiu that 
was to become Qirtun, 

Mrs Hawkes acknowledged on ihc 
radio tho other day chut pretend- 
ing all these experiences returned 
. to her memory during a single 
-week was » a literary artifice " ; but 
certainly they are presented as 

products of anumnesis " and 
I truo uprisings of tlic' psyche Her 


intentions in recounting them go, 
naturally, well beyond the nccidcms 
of autobiography. Uucli of the 
book's ten sections is emblematic, 
epitomising one nr other of the 
reefs — physical, social, ciiltnr.il — 
cm which successfully ha In net'll 
jL-lniinns between tho sexes may 
founder. 

Thus, ns u prehistoric shauiun, she 
remembers being saved from death 
after breaking a tubun (fishing in 
iho men's pool) by a suit or who m 
once becomes her master ; and us u 
Corn Priestess suffering exile after 
showing her lover lire female mys- 
teries of tho temple. As the .intel- 
ligent, frustrated wife of a Creek 
mutliomoticlan-philosoplier, .she com- 
mitted suicide. More urbanely, her 
Greek lover has to renounce her, 
in Crete, because she is a widow ; 
nml on t a trip from Rome she is 
just a little loo reasonable to agree 
to the desecrating roil in the temple 
suggested by a kinsman of her hus- 
band who is an Etruscan notionalist 
rather liko our own Celtic ones 
V it is smart to have ‘ Etruscan ' 
kinsmen now, and Marius never 
fails to mention his"). The Church, 
with its savage sense of sin, breaks 
up her love-affair with Henry of 
Blois (Bishop of Winchester, ‘ and 
just beginning to build St Cross). 
It seems very familiar ground when 
as an advanced late Victorian she 
declines to yield her will to a jtexu- 
ally condescending suitor. 

It will be noted that Mrs Hawkes 
always reincarnates in very cum- 
l or table or what arc now culh-d 
elitist circumstances ; no doubt lo- 
calise she has always belonged (no 
silly Hindu superstitious hue ) to 
the 20 per cent of women which, 
s he says, “my Bronze Age readings 
finally persuaded me ", have 
throughout history “been bun with 
u slightly larger than normal shun- 
of active mule character! stirs M . 

Her view of women, however, is 
millenlal, rather tlwn modem. 
Acknowledging liiat women in « 
ninlq world "may be likened to 
secret heretics or lo those settled 
in u foreign land wlm Icon the 
language yet inwardly cling to their 
own", she despises today’s i.d>id 
feminism : “ for women to have mi 
Utile confidence in (lie million var- 
old name and values of their ses us 


to seek competitive idemb, u 
men l hut, surely j 5 ^ 

its stupidity ". y ’ 

Such evolution as the book ^ 
uu-s lien, therefore, not toLS 
lovers — still subject to the 
risks niul failures — as in 


The Chekhov of the camps 


By Geoffrey Hosking 

yARI.AAl S* I ALA MOV : 


change Ltd, in Loudon. The piesem 
viilume, containing twenty-four 
stories, or about u quarter of lIic 
total, is tho first in English. 


up liis various narrative personae 
arc nut totally corrupted b.v ramp 
life. They da nut betray others, they 
do not beat up and murder their 


The reader who comes to Shulu- f * lluw !"*"««*, even if they accept 
mov with Sulzlietiitsvn in mind is these practices ns customary and 
bound to be a little disorientated when others commit them, 

at first. Shulumov docs not a ini at Siialamov comes over as a person 
a punornniic view of the camp w ** n would raLltcr retire lino in- 
world. He contents himself with 0,:tio . ,, ®. ,,d («*ssive acccpiauce. while 


. Iw'Ww «intnlaceiicioj“ 

in her final cltaprcr about Jf?. 
si tu life, in which she has 
will, Mr Priestley , To\S2 ! 

richer and more whole than J 
tlmi went heforo". " *1: 

Afier tho turmoil before tU . 
iiiuch-piihlirized postwar di 
r we made love Indoors andT 
by day and by night, i n 
offices and flats, in ,| lc box oJn 

ni’illlflW'lrtl iKnoSMA /...J . 1 . ^ M 


2ap. w- "■ n»rw». world. He cmueius himself with action ana passive accotiLunce. wtnle 

393 0132-4 a fragmentary insights, choosing the continuing to observe for himself a 

-•■■■• short story or sketch as his basic Minimal code of duty. On one 

r remember the old northern literary form. He eschews anything occasion (“ My First Tooth lie 
tco^nd of how God created the approaching the passim, and hitter- ■cruiilly protests against the guards 
lafaa while he was still a child. . "*** . of Solzhenitsyn's language, «; l»urarv beiuing up of a prisoner. 
There were few colors, but they adopting instead « studiedly cool simply because his conscience stirs 
Lara childishly fresh and vivid, ■«■<! neutral tone. Most of his bimto. Hisctlilc, in fact, while not 
and their subjects were simple. storia* focus on just one person or CVtiisnan, is close to that of the 
fater when God Brew up and J«eidei»t, and even within this self- highly regarded pagans in 

Kmc bu adult, he learned to I'mitation the presentation is spur- Dl,l, i«* Inferno . the blows. 
rut nut complicated patterns tng. Nature descriptions are Siialamov has. inni-ciivei*. tin* 


bccunic bi, adtut, he leantea to 
cut out complicated patterns 


provincial Ihcatre and the mSJ I 
"f ,!| V Institute of AvchwoK; 
l, u*y huvo attained "an ean^il ‘ 
understanding " which this chw! [ 


front his pages mid creuted many siruiglitforwnrd, couched in tha 
bright birds. God grew bored etw\e Penary colours which are 


bright birds. God grew bored 
with his former child's world, so 
be threw snow on his forest 
creation and went south for- 
ever. 

Thus Varlaui Siialamov in " A 


nil thut God had on his childhood 


Siialamov has, moreover, the 
reserve which one associates with 
the Stoics. He always keeps «i cer- 
tain distance from his characters, 


mtempts to couvev, J e \ ei , 

!5fL ,ns ‘ rce , of w»u : Thus Varlaui Siialamov in 
begins to offer an unbounded a i Child’s Drawings ”, one of the 
i elision i* the possibilities of hu^ ! LZing^ of this collectloi 
velutjoiiship*”. At no other dS.I iS lt was in this same 


collection of 
tis same God- 
covered land- 


i ^ ni,... ^i , . ... - uuiiuiko iiuju ilia wimuaicio. 

palette. Physical descuption of even from those tiirough whose 
P rt C,>p, ■ “ minim® 1 : n face or a hand he is conducting the narration. 

' « Cen It' lll M m 'M 11 , nf cant ^ . e ( This contrasts strongly with Solz- 

"A ^ gcBture glimpsed In the cold henitsyn's method, which is to 

tnusr a !' ulys,s Q !l d plunge into the life of the people 

A BiC dually Vie is portraying, sharing their feel- 


equal ly 


c'juld O- middle-class Enslis^KoM f forsaken and snow-covered land- 
iiavc lived this story without mu i scape that the Soviet state decided, 
ostracism enu submar genet , in ,^ e m id- 1930s, to begin the muss 


would she Itavo allowed henrif« 
reach fulfilment tltrough nj , 
course ". So some ground ktlcu 
gained mid cleared: and N hWi 
mercy it has proved to befnta 
Mumble tilting to a happy tn&!\\\' 
These quotations, Inevitably, her i- 
drawn on iho book's dialealed ' 
passages. The individual r«ft* t" 
\i»ns of the separate existences uoi | 
fall into a rather flat, anodw • 
jirnie, with the occasionally tivbu- . 
tent pinch of romantic purple (Uti 
ll.iwkes's eyc-cninitglenieat a ; 
Ki ms sos with the big, blond, W# i 
eyeil U.irlMi iun prince newly di» I 
cmlKii ked from 1'yln.i, for iaitua; ; 
would ittuke Ihirharu Cunhad ptk j. ' 
with envy). A curious air of in». 
rente pervades the remembered u 1 
iH-rii’itCL's, as if one were mdinii .l 
C hild’s Guido to Sncio-Scxusl C* (' 
fusions, such as auy cullehiesed ; 
mother could put on nurtery bod- , 
'In' I vos. Mrs Hawkes is huppitr » 
Mitdlctiu.il ni-gunicnt ; ana Inn ■ 
1 ms a xoi iousness that makes om \ 
foigiv.* tho oddness of Jttt duw* * 
sli at ioOS. -"i, 


tn toe basic responses. Even the action 

exploitation of unite ifi ^ound I JoU i of each story is presented laconic- 
seams by means of slave Inboui ot n| . wjll eSllent i al Jinks merelv 


■ ^ i _ . _ ' . ia iui LiaviKiKi ariui ikiu uicii reel- 

t T ~ , 5 i ^ n n L and even their language, to 

B -« > p “»n s,""heiLni c siT 

nfiJ wiif» t0 LJt.dil] liC ° ni . C ' coof and nlmost dismissive. Perhaps 


resolved to try and overcome the 


n convict ship, bus to unravel this 
logic himself, sometimes from the 


you ve done that, you can for- 


IIIIIUHII, SUIIIUUIIIBS I ID til IIIC n 

,,n t fe hn r rifi .‘=, w " r ' d - , . . , 


achieved high production norms. 
The result of this drastic device 
was, of course, that most of rheir 
i\aves died. 


, B f ut *1'®"' , l,, wiK/r\ one. Ilte two worlds they describe 

slaveowner*, the NKVD paid noth- Ul . e about as remote from one 


his way around this strange and Siialamov holds that the capacity 
horrific world. to forget distressing experience, to , 

In his infnrmnilve introduction, »louah it off, it an essential part of 
John Glud Indicates that the class!- "*•»■ ramarlsablc endurance, shown 
cal author to whom Shalumov thc camps to Iks greater than thut 

sluiuU closest is Chekhov. The any niilmnl. “A human being sur- 

comparison Is an apt and chilling »v his ahility to forget." Yet 

one. llte two worlds they describe writing, of course, is remembering 
ure ithout us remote from one 1,1 order to forget. On his eventual 
another as can be imagined, yet both release from Kolyma, Shalamov 
writers hnvc a capacity for brevity rocalls how he had to struggle 
and not Selection of dernil. “fiainst . the temptaiion " to forget 


: i.. _ 1 . u,, e «hout us remote from one 

ing ior then- sluvos, und could another as can be imagined, yet both 

«i«ml m P ro C n °i?°i S ,y on ’ writors hnvc a capacity for brevity 

*7 ,n j*. wus and apt Selection of detail. 


The lives of the poet 


ByD. M.Thomns 


.TURI KROTKOVi 
Tho Nobel PrUo 

Translated by Linda Altlwinckle 
249nrt. Hamlsh Hamilibn. £5.9S, 

0 241 10240 5 

1 am not sure what Yuri KroikoV 
was trying to achlove in this novel. 
Was he paying his own tribute to 
the memory of a great poet, Boris 
Pasternak? If so, Till 60,000 wbrds 
succeed less well than the sixty-odd 
words of Anna Akhmatova, in her 

, 7 Deetli of a Poet ”. It is worth quot- 
mg her poem, which Is not only fine 
in itself but also persuades us of 
the quality of the writer to whom ' 
•she is saying farewell : 

The unrepeatable voice won't speak 
, again, 

Died yesterday and quit us, the 
talker with groves. 

He has turned into the life-giving 
. , , ear of grain 

Or into the gentlest rain of which 
he sang. 

■And; all the f lowers that grOw only 
• • • h) thi* world • 
veme into bloom to meet bis death. 
And' straightway It'a grown quiet on 
• . _ the planet 

That bears a name so modest... 

' Earth. 

Even if we had never read a line 
of Paiternak, we would get an Im- 
pression of hi* character, just from 
those simple lines. But in The 
Nobel Friaa w e have to take Paster* 

■ ■ Bentus On trust. Nothing of 

the rarauhoctr and . infinite stress 
of * simply *. being a major poet 
comes across. Only in ' ifife mbit 
banal way Is bis vocation conveyed 
4o the reader : when he Is made to 
Bsk, plaintively and narcissisticaUy, 
a he may quote front hi a— or rather 
Zhivago's— phemt. of course his 
Companion a ay* “ Of course" and 
. : wa are given (tmacimowledged) one' 
of the Hayward/Harori, translations. 

* Tact '* mors • 
prooabiy— Mr Krotkov intended to 
pwv the; tragic dII«njTm:of.Past^- 


u«k yfs-A-vIs ilio state. T|,r iru ihlo 
IrtiMtinn In which ho found IhiiimK 
^knowing thut acdcpiiiiuc uf thr 
Nobel prizo (and thereby ummluiK 
up iiubllcly for tho freedom of the 
a i'(iit) wuuld mean him brinn fnired 
in leuve his homeland— only hrmigh, 


d ; tlte ultimate Dole of this inurdermia Chekhov, working witliin a milieu evcrytliing, to cross out twenty 
il- , System: u whole frozen comincnt, of C0 , IU ,L X soc | a f conventions lets 3L enra of "*y Uf«— ond what years!" 

cm off from the rest of tho Soviet individual gestures articles' of ^‘ ,0 m,vrk « of Bills ambivalence lie 
w : Union (where labour camps formed c | n ,j.: n „ n . ,>, L . CCS 0 f furniture evukc nn * , ' s s,, u ies, in their disinnt and 

«\ ■ mere archipelago"; l,y hundreds in ^hn reader disill, .xi. mod maiiner. and even 

» ; of miles of wilderness, and always simlamuv niescms u imicli snu-ker more > perhaps, in the casual and 
•• L reached, llicroforo, by convict ships ft |! OT®|T “?| “ 0 ni 'dorallL .ru uiMtructiirori wav In which tltey 
,-r whose conditions recalled the Allan- \t mivclilnu ovon* more^sfaiiiflcniii ,wwe been publlshad, as though 
i ■ tic slave crossings at their worst. iS fc If? iioS b thoir m.tl, or.* having ensured that 

• Robert Conquest, in his study i»F Slirv |vul nscTf This corudnlv nivos w,lat * ,e n, | f l , so , nln «.V nthors had 
! the region, Koluma : The Arctic iff cheihwtan toclndnnos a n2 h?ne through should be re, non, bored 
1- May 1Z. 107K., L.^- WheTc C^^ ”i'°f ■!!■ w^ j'.. i. nylou, » bo rid 


on his stories, in their distant und 
disillusioned manner, and even 
more, perhaps. In the casual and 
unstructured wav h, which tltev 
have been published, as though 
their author, having onsiircd that 
what he and so many nthors had 
none tiirough should he remembered 
after all, was then nnxiious to bu rid 


•"jlllmi c veii'i ng si roll ulotig the sea shore, « «*»«« «»«■ «*** 


1 Id liking In ^^’ n pn,bHb, y llled llwro Sim I an, iiv, in the same lono! Does the same a, nhivalcncc also 

ul). 1 1 is d«, ‘I'lj^y .r it r! «®r Stain i. dcxcrlhos exhuming a corpsa lo explain why there' Is no nop;, rent 

V «_ , l \. 1 . .. .... .v.i! r . U .:!fKi.« 1 lf#. !' J* wn . a QS long ago os the early steal its doilies for wunmli. The nvcirall Ktrucmro in tho Kolyma 

J™?- that Sltnluniov's laniull/ingly contrast between thc restraint of Tales, even in tltolr full Rimslnu 

onal sketches nf life in the Kolyma his ntniinur and the horror of his version? They do not seem to form 

labour camps began to trickle mu subject Is wlint nlvos Shaluniov’a a cycle In the usual seme. There is 

into the embryonic samizdat not- work its peculiar distinction. no obvious first or lust story, nor 

SHL*™ * r l fwm irt In outlook Simla mov is an un- °»v anpavoni gronmiiR wlOkj tlve 

Moscow, Leningrad and one or two rasorvli A ncsaimlst If Solzlienitsvii collection, though of course similar!-- 

Mher Soviet . cities. Solzhenitsyn w aS aUlo to bo iovu toS o a bits of theme enn often be found, 

read a good many of (hunt imt luboSr J X5 thi o rdor of prasantatlon in ( Hte 

hetora lie came to put together his SrluSiv of aeWacovai v i d 1978 Russian edition seems ban- 

£|S* Archipelago in thc faro 19GUs. Xm Sin thro ml, wrferfni h »«”-d, and the order of John Glad's 

^nanlxing the Importance of their Shnkmov reiocta difs iden as self- “election is quite different from it, 

testimony he even Invited Simla- ion ■ " J The carno s are 5 nean- somewhat more logical. In 

?" v to .A ar * » h ? authorship of his I r JnS *** . he lja *. grouped , ihe_tole 5 


.... -..-...a.,.. 1 M...T ill 111 , HIM 

to a head the struggle which imd 
been going on In his conscience 
since the beginning nf the Bolshevik 
ora. Neyor hnd he betrayed his 

.nrimilnlar At. LI. f _■(_ . 


~ V. - M r “viiujrrw ills 

principles or his fellow-man ; but— • 
unlike. Akhmatova, for example— ha 
5f^|® tr ‘ v ® n » see some good in 
23ft. aad the creation of m 
socialist state. The storm of uhuse 
over Doctor Zhivago fell on u writer 

himself that he was not anii-Soviut. 

lhe ev,] 
intpov 

a slbility of his soul' being able lo live 
auy where else. A tragedy of Greek 

fs r0 nnt rl no^i,t a,,d « Kroikov 
capable of exploring fi. He 
creates a scene of splendid fictional 
ofrer hi * heart 
B Jl ar,n ^ , a ,»wi in the 
Kremlin Hospital with one of the 
party-hacks, Polikarpov. Yet al) he 
can do with it Is have the noc\ 
•nli-CoiqimmUt diatrilte. 
with -EoUkorpov (hiniseH a heart 
victim) OTwuenlwhf fawrC 
C8n i what Sol 2 benitsvn 

would have made of such 
opiiortunfty. 

In imagine 

sleep* 1 * ^ * thoughts before going to 

FiS?TL?i , !?.u aW<a S ft l° r “ 1««8 
•KZ , .ri. h fc« -K ,hj,t flawed 

»^nd was the thought 

Si if hf rn H rd S l law had Wv«d aim 

: Mbft fed n™*' "SSES 

who r j?Jlf thcre Bnv •*tistK 

the rliho A e ?t , Up * on 

oi &r V^lo. 1 ,h ' au,hor 

S v CPUra i Jt simply ** "« true. 
o \I B,t V PoMfl t BOrgev, Frost ? 
Or Pasternak would- have’ hild lo 

temoarar(n l I r jLi L.L t h * 11 **** ’van coo- . 

4 kh f“W)*» and Mundel- 

■ ^ flwqoi Jasogine 'Pm*i «aJt 


ptM-mui llko Russian leader h 1 "! * 
lied with his wlfo disc usual 9 P 0 ** 

A third possibility > *¥'. 
Kmikiav's main intention 
plm© Pasternak's tragic *Yj: 
I'jMernak was torn hnvrtM 
legal wife, Zina, and Ms 
wife, Olga Ivitibkaya (on vrncm W 
wus largely bated). A ^ 

which was su PP° riab J®ulIaSwk- 
i»oet was younger and • 

came (it would s««n) > *¥*JS,iE’. 
his life narrowed towards^ 
Apparently Pasternak wlsw 
in good conicience by 
bye to Olga and dvtaS." 1 pg 
<tf bis family. Hli had' 

forgive him ell the 
caused her. Yet OlgaJ**^ 
u'os kept out of the 
house. She lias, of counfijj^ ia 
own version of whttf ■‘yaffle: a 
lu r memoir A Captive « 1 •• 

ih antic, but moving r (tfrS he 
guesses— truthful 
hud news of her 'riemf* y* ^ ' 
hurst into the house JJ, a bte 1 
trii-d to atop her. Sa as he ■' 
l a *ay goodbye to the , 

had ttredlcted S, L. a P bflM ' 
‘4’S tiim of Doctor Zhiyegfl^Q 
graph in. Ivrl Y* r * . re ^ 
Pasternak id Kig, h‘< 

death— still yOuihfuMMi'"i 
arm around Ofe*ho v 0# 
and with a WOlh . ® •g'JL, & 
Lhinks of Lora, end *jS pf 

between art and reanty » j o0t 
crossed and redeemed ®^ 5S jbiiiilft 
can see the enormous I» w0f t 
for ia novelist or poet top*' oof;. 
But both Olga and Zjg sf 
dimensional n The W ^ , 

is a third t •Jg'f #- 

Georgian poet Tahidtfr 1 "HJ-eitiA 


Shalamov'a experience in the i!’ e hopelessness of trying to fulfil othg,.*' after work la the evening, 

•tATdSVSJI 3 0 S'o f t u '! y n *»•- Tlii * b, ,m .r r — 


: , — — -- — nincr oner wnrn m me n.ciww 

the official production norms, B|)( j jhen next morning “disappear 
through acceptance of the inevi* | OI . evCr » 


chnfeav »w TTs-. „V.V wh«e. Tins is a calm " acnicveti tty ...... 

me 'was It B ilnn h »« A"! ! the d»llin fl of the senses ... and The orphanod condition of these 
depths of hocrioitm !nZj.<nr,ip reminiscent of 1 the dungeon’s stories mokes the job of oduoi und 
towards^ ^whlS th. d Smni supreme freedom 1 ”. Shaiomov Is a translator even more importan 

dnBlffS m m thc camps pagan: he does not think in cate- than usual. Given thnt it was not 
ShkSI ■ .. gor/es of sin. and redemption, and possible to publish the ■wbolecol. 

jl 7 hp^! >v . w ? s t0 ° 1,1 , t0 «- cce P c for him man Is created not In the lection at once, Glad bos done , It 
iznenitsyn s Invitation, but in his imaae of God. but of rocks, trees seems to me, a good Job with the 


cL,.- " .. eories of sin. aim redemption, and pownif m -r. 

Soi 7 hp^ >v . w ? s t0 ° 1,1 , t0 wcept for him man ia created not in the lection at once, Glad has don® a 
nJr!? l ^ n . s Invitation, but in his image of God, but of rocks, trees seems to me, a good Job with the i 
*?. one of die most aild animals. In the story "Scnten- selectiod and arrangomem. I found 
chroniclers. In tious" lie remembers his recovery here most of my old fuvoui lies. 
E -bSoS' hls acc , ou,u ha f. from total exhaustion bordering on f™™ samizdat and Nom ™»rnal 

^ fir c ? reach the English deadt. aud In his return to days, as well as one or two striking 
*oberfne W /L** ,a il ^oiziiefi ilsyn’s. (A humanity he finds It possible to re- Itenu. which had c ^Bht my 
hoaJnf ,or fboM who ^pond to elUrhontal realities and to attention before. Ab°ut Hte 

3^ th *hV s f ‘ ,r di « l - animals much earlier than to Inriow I have wnieWhat w ag 
in die i themselves into print people, from whom ho remained vatlons .onthc whole It ^piui'as 
conS „v e * r > His stories began to separated by "bitterness" (zloba). Siialamov s tone of voice well, but 
ft? K^ssian In 1965 In the 2 ftnvrnen V was thn last feeling it con tans some Inaccuracies and, 
Em£ i0ama } N0VVl withSTman departed into non- oj .■ 

Ptei i Ut ,n 5Catter °d Penny being inl0 the world of tho dead. S'ons, ^ujte itexpllcjible 

SooteDn" ?f,°ne or two at a time. R ut % as it dead? Even a shine In such concise texts. All the same. 

saonzdat authors at that time n^ad to me nnc ro with this volume the- work of bring- 

S managing to ^abUsb raguIar Ae trees the Ing Shalamov to On Enellsh-speaklng 

"bet w^^Wesrarn iournalisrs. X " I similar’ Vein he ex. public has at last got dFf to a^serlou, 

CLTS 1 10 ^tain Western ^riences fcHow feeling for the ^ unly ccbo Glad's hupa 

Sayers h> nrnh.pf rKai^ I*nences renow * u ' v rhai the other stories wi II anxtear 


aer? *«tbors at that time 

conL? ana *} n * t0 establish regular 
. tact with Western journalists, 

& even t 0 obtain Western 
” *° Prefect their rights ; but 
° and il, i could or 
“ nothing to ensure more 


irturnes* was the last feeling lt contains some inaccuracies ana, 
h XS m^n departed Into non- on a brief clieCk, one or two omis- 
ncr into the world of tiio dead *ions, which are quite inexplicable 

SS.. in such concise texts. Ail the same. 


ShaTT” ™ protect their rights; but j LT liitio Ti-ee which that tbe other stories will appear 

sans could or S2J C ^d r, *pikds it, ' br£S& before Jong too. It soemj the (east 


.V^ lirte )»>« until 1973 , or . ■. 

naval; It I# a P f0 ^ P i^i^ U upr ia ‘ -i« 5 ^ Russian edition of ' In practice. Shatamov does not 

factory one^-a great them* S*-.!? 1 * broughf out; always exemplify tbe despair he. 

^ ■ -v ~ . i - * * . B .'Ph-Tteat . PubMcatioits fnttr-. professes. The characieii who ntake nv 
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MARK AMORY (Editor) : 
the Litters of livdyn Waugh 
GMpj). Wuiclciifcld and Niculson. 
£14.95 

0 297 7 7657 S 

Evelyn Waugh whs forty -one when 
the war — his tvni — oink'd in 1945. 
It Is nn age when most successful 
professional men have achieved 
their first senior position mid look 
forward to a further twenty five 
years of increasing power, respon- 
sibility, end prpbably happiness. 
MoViy if not most creative artists, 
having passed through initial stages 
nf- Imitiuiveness and experiment, 
have found their distinctive style 
and go on produciivelj' enriching it 
until the end of their lives. Not so 
Evelyn Waugh. " My life ceased 
with the war”, he wrote nine years 
Inter. Alas, it did not. He lived on 
far another twenty years to die at 
the ' comparatively early age of 
sixty-three : twenty years of 

accidie spent seeking relief from 
rural loneliness and boredom in 
drunkenness and worse boredom in 
London ; toppling over occasionally 
into clinical insanity ; dependent 
far his writing, on introspection 
and memory ; rejecting the world as 
totally as If he had entered a 
monastery, but withnut finding any 
alternative discipline and peace. 

This melancholy picture of Evelyn 
Waugh is perhaps overdrawn in the 
collection of his letters under re- 
view, for out of 600 pages two thirds 
are taken up by his easily recover- 
able correspondence of ihc post-war 
years. This is no fault of the editor, 
M(irk Amary, who has not only done 
a Splendid joh in identifying ull the 
ephemeral, iridescent figures who 
flit through these pages but whose 
comments have mujcn of Evelyn 
Waugh’s own laconic o stringency. 
This was the period in his life when 
Waugh, cut off for long periods 
from his scattered friends and at his 
wits* end ip know how to . pass his 
•inter, found most relief in letter- 
writing. Nor should one set too much 
store by letters written, in hours of 
loneliness and despair, Happily 
married and the father of seven 
lively intelligent children, Wuugh 
musf have enjoyed many more 
hours of uneventful domestic plea- 
sure. Hut the circumstances ■ wero 
not good. Uprooted from the metro* 

C oll tail culture I hut he despised 
ut on which he remained so depen- 
dent, he found no alternative plan, 
suras In i he cumtlry. lie did not 
farm, garden or hunt. Having accu- 
mulated a large library, he does not 
seem to have rend- it ; certainly lie 
did not draw nn it in his corres- 
pondence. Like so many other 
civilized ox-urbanites he was depen- 
dent on the latest novels' sent him 
from Hey wood Hill's elegant little 


By Michael Howard 

bookshop in Clinton Sircet. Worst 
of all. Ills creative talent had dried 
lu a trickle. “I find three hours 
work in a day makes me mi weary 
mid so smug that I <ln untiling else 
fur a week ", lie wrote, indy seven 

J tears after tne war. He haled whne 
ic could see uf ihc world and lie 
huted himself. And i liougli lie was 
a totally commillcd Roman Catholic, 
he found nn cotisalaiinn in his reli- 
gion. It simply presented him with 
r set of bleak, iiicuiitrnvertible fuels 
from which no pcrsunul emu fore 
whatever could be drawn. 

It is tempting to generalize from 
Evelyn Waugh about bis generation 
and about ilic si me of England as 
n whole. Up in ,i point it is justi- 
fiable lo do so— so long as we .start 
by recognizing Jiis unique ijiiuliries. 
Of I'hesc the must inipnr mill were 
ruthlessness and iiueosiiy. [loih are 
to be seen in ihc glaring eyes of 
the young men drawn ami painted 
by Henry Lamb as well as those of 
rhe portly old buffer in loud tweeds 
photographed in later life. Until 
ave also to been seen in his prose', 
from which lexcepL in the disas- 
trous first version of Britleshead 
Revisited) every inessential word 
had been pruned. For a generation 
brought up on his novels, his pre- 
decessors — Meredith, Conrad, Gals- 
worthy, Bennett — wero for long 
almost unreadable. Tie did nothing 
by halves and had no lime tor those 
who did. He made no effort in 
understand politics : " I have never 
voted In a general eleefiuti us I 
hnvo never found a Tory stern 
enough to command my res pen 
lie wrote a* rhe time of the Geiinul 
Election in 1951. The whole 
teeming energy uf the United 
States lie totally rejected ; in his 
eyes Americans were cither boors 
or bores. He appears to have bad 
nq interest in music of nny kind. 
In the arts lie despised virtually 
everything which had been pro- 
duced in his lifetime. As for litera- 
ture, he prided himself on being 
out of touch with everything riiat 
. had happened since the war. " A 
writer should hnve found his 
niftier he fore ho is iHi ", he wrnje 
in I960 to an import iinute editin'. 

After ill .it lie reads only fur plea- 
sure ; inn fur cnvlusiiy about wlivt 
mhyrs are doing. ” But without 
curiosity there can he no new ex- 
perience', and without new experi- 
ence a crcativo artist, unless he liu* 
Mic genius lo create new worlds 
evefy day out of familiar experience, 
rapid I v declines inin sterility. 

■ All this was something thut 
Evelyn Waugh quite deliberately 
brought on himself. He created his 
.persona with dedicated cure, ns ha 
ndnmted in The Ordeal of Gilbert 
Ptnfold. n The part for which lid 
cast himself ”, lie wrote there, " wus 
a combination of eccentric don mid 
icsiy colonel, and lie uciud it 
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Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, Corfu ahd the sea-dtfes 
T r . of Yugoslavia - they were all once ruled by 
Venice and form the living background to this sparkling 
account of imperial venture. Over 100 illustrations 
In colour and monochrome. £9.50 



strenuously, before his children .it 
l.ychpole and his cronies in London, 
until it cuinc to dniitiimre his whole 
pL-i-Minulity. ... He offered the world 
a front of pomposity mitigated by 
indiscretion, that was as hard, bright 
and uiiticj uuriiin us a cuirass." 

Those letters, mi ihc whole, show 
how consistently and effectively he 
played that purl, bin there are some 
that chow a deeper humanity. Mix 
love letters to his second wife during 
their cu limit ip nrc ns lender mid 
moving ns any in the English 
language. Ho wrote to his children 
with wisdom nnd affection ; and his 
letters io a few old friends — notably 
Lady Mary Lygnn — sparkled as 
culci-fiiiilingJy through the 1950s as 
they had ill tluil infinitely remote 
decade, ihe ] 9.10s. But these letters 
to his close friends arc in ninny 
respects the saddest of all. lie mid 
his snn Au heron that lie hud made 
all his friends tit Oxfnj-d nr in ihe 
Army, but that was not strictly 
true; many of them came front the 
Merrolund period between the two, 
Certainly he ntude no new friends 
after the war, and his correspond- 
ence ' with Ills con temporaries 
chronicles with melancholy but 
typical ruthlcssness the aging and 
d is integral ion of the Bright Yniuig 
People he did so much to make 
famous, their decline into drunken- 
ness, discd.se, senility, nnd all too 
frequently suicide. 

I got mi S.O.S. from Bahv 
Junguum to come to Mcruwuria 
n here Peter Hcuiiv ( who was 
going blind I was in despair. 1 
went. IBs melancholy hud already 
quite closed in all round him. . , . 
He hud asked a party nhout as 
comforting ns « cage of parrots — > 
Freda and Boldly. Bnnfy and 
Fiona, Baby and Zita. We chattered 
away and Peter wandered in and 
nut of the room ililrilly aware of 
its. . . . Two duvs later as you 
pnibublv know Peter killed hint- 
self. 

Freda and Bobby, Bnofy nnd Finn a, 
Baby and Zita. What u way to go. 

But i| was in this enge of parrots 
that Evelyn Waugh had chosen to 
pass his life, from Oxford onwaiils. 
As with mi many of hi* lirilliiiiii 

and unhuppv generation, his time 
at university was not, as It is with 
most young people, mi tidnlcsceni 
preliminary in a life of rvnr deep- 
ening maturity and enjoyment. 
Rather it wus an ex pm onto of 
total self-fulfilment in he prolonged 
if possible throughout life. The 
parly had to gu nn. Nothing must 
change. Affect at inns acquired dining 
those years harden e<] into dogmas, 
Friends dung ingot her for mutual 
comfort in a rapidly changing world 
to which they refused in adjust. 
Though rejecting the nwres uf their 
parents, they looked back with 
nostalgia on an age which had van- 
ished while thflv wure still children, 
and spent their lives living to 
escape, from the bleak realities' of 
the new one. They Itgd neither cer- 
tainties inherited from the past nor 
liupea for a happier future. They 
only had one another. 

This was the world of Evelyn 
Waugh, and he had no illusions 
about it, or about himself. That 
merciless eye Illuminated all it saw 
with a brilliant and lurid light. 
Beyond that all was darkness, and 
soon everything would be darkness. 
By his o«n standards he was guilty 
or two ot the deadliest of sins : 
i'ccidie and despair. 

Even by his own lights Evelyn 
Waugh was not an attractive Figure, 
hut he.vyav an honeet and honour- 
able . ope- The implacable God he 
worshipped had gft'en him the gift 
of Faith in abundance, but little 
Hope, and even loss Charity. Rather 
more of the latter might not have 
made hint a better writer, but it 
would surely have made him a 
happier tpan. 

William . Makepeace Thackeray's 
Book of Snobs by One of Themselves 
has been re-lssued ,U62pp. Woking; 
Gresham Books. . £4.95. 0 ' 905418*8 
32) with the original Illustrations by 
the author. There are fifty-four 
chapters ion various aspects of snob- 
bery^and different kinds of snobs : 
nn^ h ln n vf “* 0C .f *l ,e Aristocracy 
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In this era nf ecnnnniir slrinpuiicy, 
jl is inn eus ill gly cmillllOii III find 
it't'u place able works of svlmlai ship 
puhlishcd without pruncr index nr 
npfiuiiKtis critic us. This is ihr r.isu 
with the rnllueltnn uf luttcis 'pub- 
li.slml midt'i tin- siiiin-iv|i:i| t ,«icli- 
I'fiiny title nf Hear Hill, .mil > n tiiin 
facts about Ilium might iheii'lnii' in 
In 1 placed on reenrd us ,i pi-etinnnai v 
in siih.staniive i|iscus»iiui. 

This h'lturs ncigiiully appeal eil in 
the fnriiiiglitiy hiimninus maHu/iiie, 
Private Ene. 'lltey puipmi m be- the 
leiturs uf the I'liiue Ministers Imv- 
hand to his util friend mid nulling 
Partner Hill- • identified, if mtlv by 
legend, with Mr William Duedu*. 
I lie funner Cnitbt-ivalive Ml 1 and 
prevent Editor nf the Uni In Tele, 
xruph. At first, it was -mil, the 
lullucs ot cu. sinned suitie disquiet in 
high go vent mum circles. The port, 
raft wns alleged lu he rinse enough 
in life to have provoked suspicion 
of informers. But in truth the 
fantasy needed little more to go on 
than the few dutu ulready published 
ubmil its protagonist : an enthusiasm 
for ball games, robust conservative 
views, a distaste for public life, a 
love of good drink, u life spent in 
the nil industry, and a strong-willed 
wife. The rest Culiuw*. 

Those who ara obsessed hy the 
belief that the British arc olisrsucd 
by class may be tempted to see this 
little work as merely a satire nn 
class differences ; a view undeniably 
supported by such passages as : 
“ Peter Carrington rum* nut to bu 
a very nice snrr of chap, m* hide 
whatsoever, and he was at Eton 
with Sticky, Wilkinson, so Sticky tells 
me, although .Carrington didn't re- 
member the name." 

However, simply to assign the 
writer to an upwardly mobile sub- 
class of the managerial Hriurgcumu 
would be to overlook the work’s 
essentially poetic substructure. For 
these letters are unmistakably ele- 
giac in undertone , and even Pioui- 
,lan « W only by implication, with the 
mashie-mblick • performing in mme 
*ensB, the imaginatively liberating 
tula of the madcleine. They are a 
lament for lust days at .Sandwich and 
Lm estono. Today, the name of 
Litttestofie--.lt, slightly dilapidated 
links, and its 1920, villas uvernm 
by newer development,— mav strike 
at best a faint chord. And vet it j» 
from this emotional nexus thaf Iteni, 
iHunche, hi, critique. Immid^blu 

he has dm tilts 
about .both the men . anil • Ihe 
mtajiure., of the gew regime.'. At 
Hut. opunng of ■ Parliament, he cun- 


The master-shipwright 
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manner of the Peter Arno cartoons. 
But *‘ H ” solved this problem per: 
maiiently, so that Potter’s only 
remaining worries in life were 
health and money, which gradually 
ran out in the saute agonizingly 


Rv liccpli TTavipc ran out in the same agonizingly 

iaj nuooui i/a t iv3 trickling way. His earning capacity 

rm ings about the War, particularly one client. Potiar moved on, to a rise to prominence coincides with jj? 3 

when at Oxford be meL men who variety of tutorships, lectureships, the break-u-p of hte man iage to Alt. ii s 1,eis noted— h^fhe^Hfiri h 


ALAN JFNKiNS t when at Oxford be meL men who 

Sleph ,„ Potter : Invent*, ot G.mc. J-j* “f “;<« «» 

Sipp-'w^Md and Ud. pSrJ^&Jt-S.-Se S r tu h m 
v WHS ,,oc e°° d for his self-esteem; 

0 297 77817 X for his brilliant sister Muriel had 

■jm' " ■ ' ■ 1 ■ r - 11 — won a scholarship to St Hugh’s, had 


t* arts his lasting aversion to h [ 
Norman St John Sluvas, a IrifButi! : 
in these let tuts: "I was a binsitU ' 
to »tT M. fussing over that ItUn ’ 
Sivvj*, and taking the fluff oO ' 
foliar. To lull you the (ruth, I dul [ 
like the cut of that chap's jib. 9 
y»»u .isk me, lie’s not iihsuluiely W • 
per * fin, .(iul when I said as and . 
a lui of the {('Hows at fab: 
•nti'rcd." lie is iluhiou, looabai. 
tin- Khodi'siun strategy : as forth - 
iTiiuninii Market, " we should new ! 
have got tit i \ed up with the hilt j 
thing in the first place". Ik | 
t’.ihiin-t is disL'imreilingly full d [ 

HMtls htiniL'-inade gents **— > 
ul tlu 1 man v ohsnlvscent pbrwi ! 
line lining I v resurrected *Wtl j 
make the whole cullectioa an i* j 
valuable stuirre-hnuk for the ltd ^ 
t'ographer Of the syitonvitn, mh ‘ 
rare, foi " itumicuied ", I «u g ; 
lisuhuly eiuhumcd l»y 
svhi>||ed ”, pi usiittlahly derived Irs* 

"to is i*f one's svltistlc’’. ulthwp 
not to l»e found itt tltC Shorter Or 
lord. And with what danlmj 
lapitlity have these letters rpaft* r • 
dm rtl iuiti r»tum«u speech * variety r 
ni otlin svisc foigotien woiwwjf 
idiiihoiii' lcfii'slintt’iti. " tincture. j 
and " Ini ion “ hi- mg only the nw* j, , 

Ss ii|i-t|l| frill. 

AiutU-ntir intftrst n«d n«. J 1 * 
ever, lm confined tn the sociolf't' _ 
ami iJk* lingmur The n r0 1 I . ,lun<, L^ , 
iuguiliec of la 10 rtplwllsn : 
adunthraied ought lo stimula** $ ■, 
ecoiimilii hiiiiniijn. Nn in® * fe 
baud, Hunts does railjer IJJ I. 
of high interest rales by sh^P* 
a hit uf the viirrefii. over ln». j ^ 
dupusii " on the advice of W t- • 

NuiWusi bank manager. On ^ 
oilier hand, the saga I 

crtnlit Mjneeze begVus W . a. I 
In tellers a, yet u«« lle ^ e E 
writer notes bankruptcies * 0M ®* lrfl J 
it iiiinK many of wham «* 
piciM-mt iii somewhat 
small businesses, such 
Lie lure of greenhouses ouW ° e , 
bi iilga W«lh. ' •_ 

Here, dure one wh^ufee. 
and political mode* >,}h \ 

The tetter- writer beirtl * jS, 'to 
that (iimliiy nf snciil (fen v 

centra! in all 

Pupy* in Mr Pooler : b« » | 

srittri the uncertainty d > .(jocia- 1 
Consursniiye conaiiiuei . Klf inil 
lion as in ifis wisdom ol ’ 

moui-iarisnt- . tl ^ ; 

7 1 is wurih pointing ®° r l 'j * Bf 
predicament of , t" B . merely , 
T lMidier jx unique /Krause •" ' 
because uf Ins ** c** 0 * 1 " 

is Um; only Prime WbdsK . ^ ^ 

iu reium times **bn J* VT stii»* l'- 
any rate used .W " , n m>wer- i\ 
member of the. P 8r, 7 u a, w®* v.. 
Mrs Will's i- 1 

authors, was often ytry |0 p ;.. 
its farcical iucideu** f!r bP®*® 1 - 
Manufacturer because * D . fl dh«nt« 
was u non- political 
rather detached from in® »t v 
the day; she V0&* ' 

a lontiis dub. white N* „ jbef*** 
meet ai a political me*”"*- - 

lies - ihe fr 

humour utitV 

l irioidtclv, iyrk rf k 

classed m's W it Is* I 


riasaea as m swsj: Ai ,a ft 7 
loieiuil fillthgemeri*. ^J° r «est^ 

liopvd thjit. ^J^hiicai lo» 
ihe collation »nd.P| ,, ”‘^. e r 
oiivu binjt, 

prih fated Ctwtih**- , , • 


[teem; ••curtly of employment. Courtship- shut «■ ; x*ie weekend broke up he could not escune the insiimctinn- 

el had wa* shortly, added to rite list, and forthwith, and no wond« . This, " '3 d ’1° J Fven pSIE? £ 

-s, had Potter married ail artist called Mary from die tanfcuc exponent of the JKJJJJJ- an hweresNiie sonw 

.,VbS Attereboroftwli l"M-| in wh« **anc rlpoite, m.tt h«. b«« d-J-ft" SSS 


times gives way to ploy-spntting 
activities. Possibly lie was happiest 
at this time when combining liis 
latter-day saleabiliiv with his gen* 


srrapisifinsMJ 

SiSicii:; "uH ' c, ^ s p ^ ss« oo *. h ?ub , iE w 

messages have been inscribed nth p otte ,-> s ' |jfe when lie had lemarriod. Man. The following year, 1930. y nw subject, old boy, is it? said what* A BOR Ft STARTS ON 
fly, f ° Dai wck e ed bS %e thou g K »«de h|g name, aitd was apt to bn rev's D. H. Lawrence: A First W. ANOTHER LECTORH TOUR 

JLuntle would misconstrue Pot- himself. Study, i represented a dish net re- He continued la play games suggests that his touch was no more 

[Jr’s notoriously lactical-behavioural Perhaps lie always was. His way “^^ 0 ^ e ve^ s ?bte« of 'I’LmT U1 - inS he £ e t * an in his . 

theories as some sort of admonition of making friends at Oxford, appar- K* T3t ^ £*“" jn^npuons.but thceasewuh whiclj 


tn nut Club conversation between Potter 
young and Sir Arthur Biiss. “ Not really 


turned up by Jenkins from the 


theories as some sort ot admonition or matting men as at ux-tora, appar- 
or threat against herself, li was in ently, was to issue Instant charac- 
searclt of harmless enter Lain mem. of tor-sketches of li-is fe Mow-freshmen 
this kind that I was rewarded, a in a rasping voice. " You fancy 


SVgrj-J BBES3T “ ^a'^ime’had el™ 3S" much 7SS " IS “ 7 T ~ 

sLrokes from the pen ot Fotter Him Millard ■ -tha r which gossip soon amplified into its outdoor successors was taken ^ Almost nothing is left of Potror. 

•elf- A' 1 ni °l hn , J, 6t thc “ Sex and Sardines "—not disgrace- down, unadorned, from life ; and £om. By the time he died in 196! 

Otic-Upnm/ishifj J the one whose cucoiirHcr as one-up to Stephen-- fully out of pluce, but not cal- that once the joke had reached the Gamesmanship had come to tneai 

du st jacket cairies the recommen- a curious ludsment, for Potter had ctil»ted to please a striving wrker. public domain. Potter was not short “cheating without being penalized' 


mas . - ■ present " — East Somerset 

Record J proved to have been dedi- - 

cated. in the shocking pink biro of 

the day (1955). ‘‘To R. A. Edwards, 

for delightful cut hetlro Iship, from 

Stephen Potter”. The sntull pleusm- 

able shock of finding .something fur 

nothing proved illusory (the eagle- 

S ed bookseller hud added, in pen- 
: "Signed. 50p."J ; it did serve, 
however, to dislodge from thc hook \ 

two sheets of " official ’’ uotepaper, 
front the “ Red House, Aldcburgh, \ 

Suffolk" and the Suvilc Club, upon y'. '* 

which the Founder had further con- r 

\eyed "deep sulauitvs nnd upolngios ~ l 

for delay" to Canon Edwards, who t'X.X • 

is told that the “ delightful coni pi i* \ X&,, I 
ment " of h is bouk will be returned, Ufiv /| 

and Is then offered Potter’s "r tfi 

" delighted thanks J' ■ V 

Xf- nothing else, these ephemera Iff. 

served to indicute how fond l*ot- rfT 

ter was of expressing his “ delight 
Hi* biograiiher now confirms the , nl'.Yltf * 
point! 

Alistair Cooke was a regular visi- " 

tor to London . . . Cooke hud 
recently published a book ott 
Alger Hiss, A Generation on Trial. 

'The first lima he enmo up in 
my apartment. ' Alistair Cooko 
remembers, ‘ he brnuglu me u 
a copy of lAiemunshin inscribed rt ,'wf ! 



Potter established. In iho 1930s, of fa tende,l- Blld th . life from whid 

a small co Ptage radugtey based on contributions he received were by jt.had sprung, in the oddly in ten si 
Coleridge and I Ins iimrnntes, and no means marginal. For example, hfs leisure flours of clubliubte people, 
popped that off wrh Tlu JWuae in 0l i B i lls ,| subtitle to Cnmes»uni.v/ii/i had presumably. returned to the gol! 




('"fi ro i er i e 5 tr ?«j ^ was “How to Win Games without course with relief. It scents tima* 
nnd liberating book designed o cheating". It was Francis Mevn ell l40w tixM “ch a slim parodist it 
attack all dynastic or teogite-tahle w [ in S u&Egc«ied the insertion of repertoire f if a psychological Ij 
systems of evaluating and teaching *‘ Actually ’* before « Cheating one) should tukc over n think 
English literature .Its a book that {.\nd "Actually” is actually tlic iug mail’s life cnutpleiely ; but evoi 

made in an outspoken way sonic or j 0 k<\) ’ 3 today it is possible for intelleciitrf 

the points about ncademic lire that .... careers to .shrink into niusic-lwil 

wero luitei- read iota the oblique- I mingnic the most cxuiicdly one- turns. Potter’s was funny, thoul 

nesses of Lifemanship, too. Al- up tiling Potter ever did in his life goodness, uttd it suited liis nature; 


together it deserves a hewer salute was to marry Heather Jeiiner. thc all his life lie had taken delight 
from Mr Jenkins titan a survey of marriage expert, ia whom he appears in moving in upon a system — tin* 
the reviews, introduced hv the io.Iihyo. been rhapsodiciilly devoted, system, from the cudt-t corps ti 
revelation that Jenkins himself rend Cl he biography, like Potter, rather Suvilc Club snooker — and becomlui 
and enjoyed die book when it first leaves An in the lurch. I. Between its officiul exponent and legislator, 
cuuie out. the two marriages, and indeed in It is revealing ihui the nne sphert 


Alt’s time, there hud been sundry in which lie argued against- such 


i. __ ... .1... T., . ii '"•■'s i'“u uutii iuiiiiiv m tvmi.il lie inyucd hkbiu«i iui.il i 

It was now^utni Potters vciy - flirtations ” involving Power’s self- process was the sphere of P.ngllxl 
often jocular sty I*-, poiiited out riuiiei-jnc habit of squiring beautiful Literature. In this he showed him 
with no enthusiasm by the Tt.b ni] j imeiu Be nt young Indies to gnl- self an individual whose ntind wat 


driifthtful llissninnshlp from 
Stephen Potter) **. * Delightful 

Cooke cnmmeius, * is a gruesome 
choictf.' 

Scarcely a choice at all, it now 
appears, hue a reflex, like the 
•mansldp” coinages themselves. 
Potter was a man trapped iu his 
own joke. It would he too much to 
say flat the. life and the joke grew 
to be Identical, but they ccriainlv 
become inextricable, one from the 
Sli ^l 011 Jenkins, in chronic, 
nog Potter’s life, is to some extent 
caught up in the unenviable busi- 
ne« of furnishing jokes with ex- 
planations. His method of avoiding 
ambarraument is to keep his head 
an . d his nose pressed into the 


cuttings hook. His judgments mi Pnt- 
fteetlng and circumstantial, 
and th e w a . v f| le narrative hurries 


lift the i mhi with Nelson, nr. " I 
Live In JVu/u/gur Stjuurc (The 
Optimistic Outcast ) ", from Stun- 
luy Holloway : More Monologues 
and Sungs, edited bp Michael 
Marshall and illustrated by Hill 
Tidy (77pp. Him Tree Books/ EM l 
Publishing. £2.25 paperback. 0 241 
10478 5.J It would bu in^u oper 
In let the ninetieth birthday of 
the greet enter (« titer, inonolo^uist 
and lyricist puss without a tribute 
from rhe TLS and we salute the 
(turn i aha has immortalized, among 
so many others, thc tramp who 
makes his home opposite the 
National Gulfery: " There's many 
a swell up in Park Lane tonight f 
Who’tl be glad if he only had uiy 
upperttc . . . *’. 


, , , , | £ — — — - — — ■■i.fc.iifluip. miiicii lu Kin- sen ull jiiiii v lu.iai iTiiunv inniu uni 

of those days, begun to be ot more u-iies and restuman^. He bstd he- brnndev titan bis instinct. His nidi 

regular , use to .1 ouet. He began timie, for h while, old before his curcer deserves belter limit a pnste 

to contribute scripts in BBC seltools |i me a p ail) i| v clubiiiun after the book cnniniemui-utiun. 

tiruQi'uiuinex in the mid-1930s, anu . . 

It was inevitable that; die Corpora- • 

tiOil SllOUld eventually tube hllll OH IT” - y ' ;i i--nn»ni r i li - * 

as a wriiat'/producur with out even ^ ^ ^ „ 

KWJSur l, iJ ,l 7S!S ARVON FOUNDATION 

gift fur . devising that thing which ^ A _ _ ^ ^ i 

fe„5ir c r^ ,,s !!/ r Sc .•’.IB POETRY COMPETITION 

*' Feature ", Described very loosely, 

it Is the radio equivalent of the j»» rtQitnnlfitlnn With 

lantern lecture, with tu.ru I slides, ,n aSSOCMUOn WIW 

and some son of mumive uiomon- «. 

linn. I'otter's "Guide to the THE SOUTH BANK SHOW, 

Thames " was un immediate classic 

of tho gome, snippety Um flowing. London Weekend Television 

]< brought out the impressionist tn 
Fatter. 

In a wider seine, -the BBC was an CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES : H 

lone' author whlwnany 'affluint^Vnd 31 OCTOBER, 1080 

influential friends (he joined the 

Savite Club in 1937), Potter could ■ CK AAA 

have easily grown into dint least vDSflrVCf First rfilfl • fc&fWww 

likeable of men, the embittered, __ , 

middle-aged snob. Instead, the BBC Second PriZO * £1 /OOO 

provided him with a parallel, club, - < . > 

offering Civil Service discipline, Third Prize : £500 1 

creative companionship, and the 

S7ZSS ond 1 8 o’her tush prizes 


M |tvcs t h e book B Iiiclancholv air. th .. wro „- an d Millard had un- rl«» betwMn information and jjnwr- 

Z of. But SecadS in ndvanJe ol the cod!fic£ ln £ a Jft fl 

oaVit 1 !-- r inte i« t,n i tion of such things. fBoth men ’ f a 7i how much ItiflSnca he exeiled 

teBMd f0rS '“25 «> ^rulkly there are still 

Stephen Zli, P „,, Ar , achieved a second-class degree, and flBC velaran5 to' be seen padding 

G«Hiiie or - f U .. !TT * a11 ,,,u? rvtow witlt the BBC in the jhe corridors with fag- ash epaulettes 


by eroding, very usefully, the bar- 
riers between information and enter- 
tainment, instruction and pleasure. 
His .programmes were .splendidly, 
uncaicgnrizable. As for internal 
BBC : life, It is Impossible jioiy to 
say how much influence he exerted 
on it- Certainly there are still 


- CwiHitg br‘ » i c-^ < a11 ,,,le, v J av f Wl , - «w B“K ,n Ine the con Idors with fag-ash epBuleltes 

born ? n iooo re ^‘ hl Crtn gh r !n P e r , «. n ,M c J ,, 1 ef •dimmstraior. and ( pained fuce, in the Potter 
accountant S ,t th ? *° n Bn Admiral Carpendaie. He was offered gtyJo> ^, y iaat week al Broadcast- 
Common ’ S? L U ne i C . ap u,e inh of *?i ks P rc ^ uc ° r il1 Bi *; ing House, the Head of Something 
Great War :. , eW HQ. ,nl ° , e mingham at £8 a week, but turned offered me a drink from a bottle 
undentood’ XL « cr8 ’ ,P e mor 5 l . ,e down the opportunity. Tho un- marked, with a printed label, “ Good 
be eomlna’si riiTKTV* 1 se f. mc ? acceptable factor was Birmingham : ordinary claret”. Probably, it was 
8 diary In wkfit * l,m ' Jenkins slates, astonishingly, that always Uke this, -and Potter just 

his ss^iwHu C t l £i* nw tff r d ' 5? 1 {or another seventeen years waJked !nI0 j t . Quite a lot o! It. 

doBun^^j Uthtfl would Stephen visit any provincial walked out again.fntotheLifeman- 

to loin t L. Slf J, 000 I *aU have city *. If this is true, it is car- ship series, whose tactics are 
' do *n mv KiiS 1 ™/* f ni * lay in inly thc most extraordinary fact derived just as often from depart- 

blinking cn„«Vrl» 1 °. f , my of Potter's life—almost inexplicable mental or office politics as from 

excel fn 0 o u “ tr *’ ” a%rin R failed to w hcn one considers the unusual The Club' or the Golf Course, 
eventually S ' *utt curiosity which sustained Potter in m jjaal run-up through the 

fcNTif fate. Hte lteL X e Arml hi " «P ( oratiOT # -Hpw’ 1 series on radio f^«td 

war 'endW%tt1n iL* ' rS t«ry. flora fauna, and sport- with j oyce Grenfell), Poi^r brought 
Military Iff* ^ u *5 i? iT I O e ' The (Another odd feet arising from the . 2'heoru and Practice of 

JadluUVuf Fr c ?dom f r d oA re' BD ^ Pott< ^!5 te lW and hii 

. tDooatktitl.. ^ 7 1, , vfcedoin iront te- r«»,k ins’s estimation, never earned . j.t:^ . mat* tihri 


Fr »id° m hlm -jakrt cLLimaaon. -v.r^n.d .-GTSSStaT ™ 'mS Tbi 

Wonderfully. He as muc l a *, 8 ^ eok V nt ||, series continued healthily through 

L°P ?f his com^rSd^l^™. outbreak of the Sqccwd World ^ 19 5Qs (a time when fetter wS 


Wonderfully ' w- “rgsiuieo mra as much as £8 a week until the 

t°f» of his camnL^ aSd^^rom outbreak of the Second World 1950a (a time w h e n Potter was 
ffltan War.j . ' . . additionaBy famous for the 

entitled him ro B tie mid A shapeless period followed. .Sofcwopp^3re sobrt; advertise- 
som* f..-, i n later life wheh he Fmwr started it by putting a small me«s), ^en ran rat.df.nrff in die 
5d' by ^guardsmen while ad in T/te Times : « Cockney acceots iWp*.;- Whedter fame djd; Porter 
it AM he iraS cured. Apply Box 1234.” This, Coray Im'*.- U not easy to tdf, front 

with very hon^fabte S ' imo Hifi^wian therapy produced this account at fea^t, - since his 


in association with 

THE SOUTH BANK SHOW, 

.London Weekend Television 

CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES : 

31 OCTOBER, 1980 

Observer First Prize : £5,000 

Second Prize; £1,000 
Third Prize : £500 

and 1 8 other cash prizes 

Judges : T^D HUGHES, PHILIP LARKIN 
SEAMUS HEANEY , CHARLES CAUSLEY 

Open to everyone. Entrants may submit any 
number of poems (they nrust ( not have been 
previously published or broadcast) provided . 
that each poem Is sent with' an entry lee of 
£1.50 '(cheques payable to Arvon Foundation 
Poetry Competition). Manuscripts must be 
attached to a separate sheet of paper, giving the 
name,. or nom-de-pIume,.and the lulf addres? of 
the competitor! 

Send entries, with a stamped addressed 
envelope and the entry fee, to : 

ARVON FOUNpATION POETRY COMPETITION I 
The South Bank Show I 

• .London Weekend Television 
London SE89 6YW 
not later than 31 October "<980 

Results will bp announced on The South Bank 
Show and published In the Observer at a later 

date.: • . •. " 
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TtS OCTOBER 17 1SB0 WOMEK AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Publicizing the private 


ART AND LITERATURE 


TLS OCTOBER 17 1980 : 1187 


By Jennifer Uglow 


1 


I&TELI.E C. JEl.INliK (trtllorj 

Women’s Autobiography 

£»s«ys in Criticism 

274pp. Iitdinno University Press. £15. 

(£6 paperback). 

0 253 19193 9 

Can n mo biography be cr incized as 
b unified genre when so ninny of 
ji& authors seek judgment, not on 
their ability as writers l>ui on their 
personalities, achievements, period, 
ideals? Again, is it permissible to 
lump t or ether " women's auto- 
biography " as s separate sub-genre, 
whose development mid coitlenijior- 
uriv form is somehow determined 
primarily by the gender of its sub- 
ject -author ? The danger uf such 
an approach is illustrnrect by this 
collection of essays which reduces 
a rich diversity of material to a 
narrow selection chosen to fir a pre- 
conceived model of \vhnt women's 
autobiography is or should be. 

Critical attitudes are important, 
for nny simple question about 
autobiographies turns out to have a 
complex answer. Why are they 
written ? Why m e they rend ? How 
dn women’s differ from men’s? 
Certainly women ore renowned 
diarists ond perhaps a lock of de- 
fined public roles has, in the past, 
increased the attraction of the 
struggle to record and order events, 
thoughts and feelings. Private 
though it is, llic activity fends off a 
sense of aniorphoiisness, draws a 
line around the writer’s experience 
m\d allows the manufacture of n 
sense of self, or rather selves. The 
internal division Into wrlrer/sub- 
jtet /reader gives an illusory control 
over the raw material of life. 

The move fo public autobiography 
suggests more complicated motives 
and is particularly interesting in 
women, who far so long were not 
expected to assert their own 
in', pvt once. Early autobiographies 
r<md to come from women whose 
sty la of life rendered them 
'* puc-Mc m persons In diFfercoi 
ways : members of Puritan confes- 
sional sects like Joint Vitkins, whose 
G pit’s Mighty Power Magnified 
dates from 1691 ; leisured arista- 
erotic women like I.ndy Mary 
Wurtlcy Montague • courtesans and 
a circs* ex such ns Georg a Anno Bui- 
Jinny, whose splendid Apnlng o for 
(he Life of George Anne IlcJJumit, 
Late of Cnuent -Garden Theatre. 
Writ lep ftp Herself, was puhlisbud 
in 1785. 

Xlimy of these cartv ptibll.slicd 
lives arc spirited, detailed accounts 
coloured by a strong soft sc of 
Indiviiluiil personality, yet * (bey 
usually appeur with a disclaimer as 
to tlio. miworthlness of the author. 
The most common reason for writ- 
ing is- given as 11 duty " or •* con- 
science ’V n manner of subordinat- 
ing Ih'e person to a driving ideal 
which derives ■ from the auto- 
biographies of religious conversion. 
The origins remain visible in the 
imagery, 'of Harriet Martlneau’s 
Autobiography, written in 1855: u l 
. cannot but acknowledge that phlltv 
snphy has opened my way before 
me, and Riven a staff into my hand, 
and -thrown a light upon my path, 
sq as to have long delivered me 
from doubt and fear.” And the feel- 
ing that one should write about 
oneself For principles rather than 
fnr personal satisfaction still per- 
njeat.es later books bv eminent 
women; such as Elizabeth- Cady 


*' impersonal ” reasons. Yern mu to be those when she spoke for 
Brittain, in her introduction to most women becomes the just if ten- 
Testament of Youth, describes how lion for the render's total immersion 
she felt herself in be writ big oil in the endless trivia of Milieu's 
behalf uf a whole general ion uf daily life. The novel gives gr cuter 
women whose lives bad been drns- freetlurn but it also imposes tighter 
lic.illy affected by the First World discipline. 

War ; Hannah Mitchell's The Hard The search for udcqiuitc expres- 
Vl’iin Up gives on account of ilw simi of the inner life hits led to 
stiff rug otic movement and socialism some interesting variations hi form, 
from the perspective pf her rural mid the latter part of this crinciil 
working-class background ; Dora collection focuses upon experiment* 
Russell's The Tamarisk Tree mini- in the work of Gertrude Stent, 
ages ia combine activist fervour with Lillian Heilman, Anuis Niii and ;n 
considerable personal frankness, more roceut autobiographical writ- 
The tradition still thrives ; Hhul - ing, especially Kate Millet t s bluing 
sight by Charlotte WoMf, psycho-' and Situ, Mftya Angelous_ i Know 
therapist mid campaigner for sexual Why the Caged Bird .Sings ami 
freedom, was published in Scptcm- Maxine Hong Kingston s lugiily 
her. This month Virneo are brine- mv lived The Woman ltiimor. 


her. This month Virngo are ix'ing- 
infi out tlie iiurohiugniphy of llic 
New Zoiikuid ediicutlouist Sylvia 
A si iron .Warner, / Passed This IIVji. 

The supreme modern woman auto- 
biographer is surely Simone <le 
Beauvoir, who traces the strunds of 
her intellectual and emotional de- 
velopment within a broad tapestry 
of the major political events and 
moral defiutes of this century. 
De Beauvoir holds our (men- 
tion through five books, vet Mem- 
oirs of a Dutiful Daughter receive* 
only a passing mention in these 
essuys, because it does not fit the 
model. 

The suggestion hi lWmuvi'x Auto- 
hiogrtiphii . is thut such writing, 
which places women in n wide con- 
text, is somehow nut true f entitle, 


Several 


develop 


crileriu for describing und evaluat- 
ing female life- writ ing. Their 
attempts reveal n common difficulty 
facing feminist critics: the fact that 
in developing definitions they so 
often have to start with reactive 
and negative elements. Definitions 
invariably Sturt by positing a mas- 
culine model as a norm which, it 
is implied, is both inadequate for 
women to use and inherently un- 
sound because of the values it 
embodies. 

In this case the generalized model 
presents mule jura biography ns 
straight for wardly chronological, con- 
centrating on the pareiiinl influencu 
uf the f.uhcr and ignoring tho 
mother entirely, emphasizing public 
arlilevcinent ami minimi/iim family 



The descent into the untestable 


By Anita Brookner 


ItOHKRT HARBISON : 

Deliberate Regression 
264pp. Andre Dcutsch. £8.95. 
j) 233 97273 0 


. J l Li . — , I L.a incline Huue . ouu.u- v.i>itaij| iiiiiiui la | Ull 1IVCI lillg- 

presenteq by his masters Gtliot and A painter call give us an Image of sympathetically, those attributes of laud does not make Morris's vision 
Andean, out of which he fashioned old age which will capture the madness which were to become a entirely laughable. ] think that lie 


^ a fairly melancholy world of high- poignancy of faded eyes and icdmct 

Those who are unwilling or unable class nomads, silently overdressed, flesh, but u painter will not be obi 

to accept the fact that the wicked in settlings visibly adapted from' to puss on tne kind of last messag 

flourish like the >green buy trees stage backdrops. The young pouting left by Montesquieu: thut if h 


poignancy of faded eyes ond icdmcd Romantic way of life: melancholia, concentrates too hard on Kandinsky 
flesh, but u painter will not be able Irritability, lassitude, alienation, a and not hurd ennufili on Picasso, 
to pass on the kind of last message belief in the numinous, a tendency whose regression really is deliberate 


pronouncements. He" end can be seen tn he deliberate. I 


Harbison in this badly produced, display signs of weary middle age ally need the corroboration of the 

badly written, and undeniably bril- which, when translated on to can- written word, which Mr Harbison 

liant book. But first of all, those to vas by his notoriously dirty brush, is willing to supply in the nine* 

whom (he book will be meat and will become blank and doll-like. . teentli and twentieth centuries but 


Harbison might have died Delacroix, many occasions his words are most 
who was fully aware of this- dilemma marvellously right. ■Listening- to 
and who found all mythologies a Wagner, he experiences “ b Gar-gim- 


let alone feminist, iiiimbingr.ipliv! achievement ami minimizing family 
u ml thill ini he United States authors «'til eimnmmil ties. Above nil ii n 
have progressed beyond it to use ill c s,dd tn concentrate on tlio signal- 


form fnr whui Estelle .lelinuk con- 
sillers more “ sclf-validming reii- 


cunce uf uvems rather than present- 
ing [he complex fugue-like message 


The Mnnu Lisa t -racks up —a picture from Mima Lisas, conwilit ^ 
Mei'Ii Rose Storep. iviih an introduction iq.* Dorid Bourdon fDoppC't- 
stuhlc. f. ?.5tl. /) SI O' i J I o-t ■ 1 1. Advertisement*, ashtrays, badges, halt, 
calendars, candles, ceramics, t-igiin-de Imxcs, clocks, cru\iun fan, 
deodorant block holders, dtping-np cloths . . . La Gincomld has h(A 
copied , distorted, mocked and mcianmi phosizctl ever since the sixuttlli 
t'eiilurji, T.arlicr painters mainly tc.*lrictcd themselves to tnuktsHU 
her to the trtttsi- ■ then Marcel Duchamp bearded her in the hot (Ml 
U'itfi " l, .11 fl.G.y." in 1*111. .-Indp Wat hoi held that “.-it Arc fitwr 
Than One" in I ‘Hi. I ; since then .-lie's been mass produced a tnHlion-joIi. 
" Mugriifu Lisa ", “ Mum Lisa ", " r <«•/</«« l,i<a ", " llemlless Motts Lifa “, 
" Mono (Ihm7/«i’\ "Big Alnrtil ", ” Al.imi l.i><nrimi>»- " lUnuhtged Mona 
I, is a ", " Crosfcyctl Mona Lisa", "Mona l.tsn Smashed "-no one itn 
Iviire her ul«»iv a . Mum iuu II I iHiimiuiiiiii^, uicftitliug tixip|iw 

plates in jull colour; one oi them of u pictinc ftp I. cottar do do I’mci. 


drink must accept the fact that it Boucher, it is true, ■ shows a 
is written at two distinct turns of deplorable (but quite harmless) 
speed. Thq. preface, which lays tendency to see his cheractcis as 
down the main argument (of which nbmit fourteen years old, but even 
more later), gives the impression of this tendency derived from Wat- 
having been set forth In all its in no- lean's reductions, for Boucher whs 
cent' pugnacity as a synopsis for an 0|, e of the artists employed to cn- 
h'terestcd editor or as an applica* fl rHV ® Wutteou'a entire work, and 
linn for a scholarship, or both. The ,n . the process of engraving the 
text itself, which purports to illus- original subtleties became media- 
irate the points made in the pro- U 1 **® l0 , a * ar niore considerable 
face, appears to have been written negroe. It should also be remeni* 
some years later, for the style, which rct * c l * iat . ^ ouc her had a deep dis- 
veers from the crepuscular to tlio ,,Dtur< ; ant l , |c fused to work 


In the nine* and who found all mythologies a 
centuries but cause for tragic rumination, as ono 


Boucher, it is true, - shows a n . ot , t0 *"7 S r ®at extent in the who did not succumb to the lure 
deplorable (but quite harmless) mghteeiith. of regression. 

y. V° s _ ee his c^avacteis as Indeed, if the painted evidence Indeed Ml- Harbison weight' hi* 


use for tragic rumination, as ono . tuan pulsntlon ^ like seasickness ”, 
ho did not succumb to the lure Reflecting on Kandinsky, he notes, 
regression. “ When the transformation of Kail- 

Indeed Me H.rbh.n weigh, s hi. SSS?’* Srii 1 ?.. 1 !? 


under the weight of the compiicHied 
centuries whose progression — nv 
regression— the author chronicles, 
it is to Mr Hurbison's great credit 
that he manages to sum himself up 
at the end. But in his ond is nut 
quite his beginning. 

It is Mr Harbison's contention Hint 


— -r-,,* -■■■-, - -- tsjsr&^sm x s^ snsjsws ssss.'s isrc .xiTS-.^' 

XT e ilttr.mteW C 7en« , s and "mu ,ily witU tl ' e brush appealed to *“f | il 7 for to use those .faculties acsthoiics alone. It is hardly fair, Mr Hurbison suppose* tlwt wc are 

Si 5 S wm’Bht of lhA camnlIpm.S F,u ^ ona '' d . more truly gifted, more '™ «» uld on] y b ,° satisfied by though undeniably persuasive, to living ot the end of the world and 

unaei rue weiglll Ot llic COllipilCHlOd o.. n ,i ^ r I , ...I. » Iiinm nh«»rvmi|.|< und iIia iiaaH f/ir r,i 11 in r»rn ilt« an. 


IS W II lit nnppCIKHl ; but they llll not uneruuivi, m vnii.in -.iro ui« HMU- ... 
snv what tne person wus like to * |!,l,u ' e ft’lutivo* and to rep hire ine 
whom it happened". Yet ihe iium- vuuniing of persuiul irliiniph by 
dox of the shy ! el {.publicist still ddicme " sincere' analysis, llic 
persists hi the most contempt.- coiiiroKliUR puUeius urc tukvn in 
vary American writing. Here, in l» rl,,,n V v *‘» c,u i lisul , io '» 

.l _ _Ll. i I tuori i*rl c nrhir.viniy I in imiil hf n 


fine W Million tradition, the absolv- 
ing " duly » is to ah ideal of- self- 
analysis which .siippuM-dly ir.insccuds 
the persuii.il, and ilhimiiwites a 
Buiierul experience— being hltick, nr 
being u woman— in a wuy which 
" helps" boih author und icudor. 
The privutu therapy uf tlie diary is 
elevated to public volcvunce. 


roiled " man’s primary suciuiisuiinn 
towards achieving t lie gnul of n 
successful career ", while tlio 
women's lives "show less si phiii-iii 
of lim-iir dcvulopmeiir unvards so mi- 
ll rai- goal (Inin (nil- uf rcpriiiirc, 
t limn 111 live, cyclical structure* ". 

It seems sirunge to deny a dis- 
cursive male cunfessioiiul mode 
when tho tradition uf spiritual. 


a«krd lo ni'crpi ih.il " wi.iiirn »l. live 
il hcil.sc of finiiohi.' pollin' .i«l I min 
thvir UinliiguMl voliin-i iii.iv. w.tll 
each other ", i here i> .m implit .iiion 
■ lint Mich inieiovlv privale iviiiiitg 
is ts ll.it WO Itu- It ■* IIU. ■till ** tn In* 
doing. Tho Jinivd expoi ii-itre uf 
iis-riiid [.wins bwonios ,w I.mm j*. 
Import, mi us ii sluiioil tii'Jii jimiiim 
oppreshivo li-gihl.ilioil .mil vwi.il 
nliitiides. 

Third, tin- iiiMMi-iiiv .mi finding 
this gi-uvritl [Mil -m U-.ols to niin.il 
I'oiiriMiirjiiiiii on a ii.iiioiv i tin of 
works, mill lifi.i‘!.o that ion mill' o I 
jlilv Inn vital dist'iihsii.n ot lln* 
ivliilioiihliip heiwri'ii fiininin 
ii\iVubi»Hi-apliy ninl .into 


This kind uf nutobingraphy seems fnnimitic unit sexual uuinhWigniphy idogrupliv us a wholi- l ln- 
influenced bv the trmTiiinn of cun- yrmtnM from bi Augustine 1 c-xplniatihn or « lf .uul tin- i‘v,mii- 

f ess inn ul novels. Fiction Inis lung « 1 ?iif l ®*S rt> iV V i»t 10 , ' fln l ry 11 Mlllor. na iimi of tin- ,iliy>u,il, psvrho 


been used by women to clouk pw- 
sniiul expm-ience, uciiug both hh n 
pilviuo release, ns .lean Rhys 
explains in hor (ititoblofiiuphy 
.Smile, PJciiii', und us u device 
enabling nut hoys to speuk nut aim lit 
a spue is .of their lives and those of 
other women which would cause un 
outcry if described in the first 

f tcMon— sex, abortion, resentment of 
iidiily - ties, lesbianism. (Three 
classic examples from different cul- 
tures aro Alexandra Kol Ion mi's 77ie 
Low of Worker Does, Sfbillu 
Alernmo's The Woman and Agnes 
Smcdley's Daughter of Earth.) It 
Es Interesting that Kate Millctt, in 
JFlpihg, should quote one of tho 
most influential of these novels, 
The Golden Notebook. Doris Less- 
ing's discovery that "the most 
hopolossly private " momenta turned 


Such a hopelessly general diagnosis 
collapses w licit line examines indi- 
vidual works in their Hi entry and 
social settings, ft may illuminate one 
or two individual (Anioricon) works 
hut it simply cannot ho accepted us 
a satisfying methodology for femin- 
ist criticism of mitobiogruphy as a 
whole. 

Pur u feminist (academic critic or 
not) three things are immediately 
worrying about this carelessly con- 
ceived approach. First, it assumes 
un inherent " female mode " of per- 
ception — common to all women no 
nutter what the material conditions 
of their life — which embraces the 
irrational and ami-logical and ttirna 
Its back on the public arena (who 
needs enemies?). Second, it scums 
e prescriptive roihcr than- merely 
diagnostic modd-I. When we ere 


Pen in Mouth 


linn uf tin* iiiiriim.il aiiiuhiuguphiH , 
uliiili h.ivi* i iMiu- out uf ihe oral- ; 
liistm y uinvi-mvm, or uf the wiii . • 
i unpi* nf pupiil.ir Hcmunh <i - • 
imuiii'U's luvs— which stretch, aliif ; 

all. I ( in k Rise lo Cumliffwi ’ 

in Ihe Happy Hooker. Yet the L 
(■•iiK used here remain tlinie w [ 
hiri.m n iiii'iMii mill the result it ; 
a t.itlin iiiili,i|>py blend. , j 

N«m all tin* pirevs in ffwwj, 

A iid Ci aphp take n feniujai 
-.taml. Mi mir.lu he inure »*tl»f|«l 
it i In- v did si m e, like nniuy ci'i)t*w 
und Imiiks mi tinim'ii's itndkx th* .]■ 
ndh rt nm Inscs lui 1 1* «ml lokrtW j. 
1 1 1 ••it liiilnin hvliiud a numJc o> , 
,u tiilriini iirim -diiv. 1 htsisai. J* ,{ ! 
I'lH-niiniri the ionfusiug *v*!5j j- 

sfiiitd.il d nl all partisan .rrlncW; r 
nliirli swmits between J 

-i.fr iii in ini: hum the nieihuo »f I* 1 " - 
iimI iniiT|iM laimn (I’laimcd ■«**• { 
tiiugr f ■'1*111 instil rival to rlutnrm t; 


mitahi!? h M inf* . h,s ond “ ,u,r 10 i»«ko him bear the weight of plus fin Rugncra du cAti dc l’esprit, Nor, to be sure, would it be fair machine of history correctly mid 

quue ms ue&uuung. subsequent history. phis on purdru du cot6 de I’instlnci." to discuss tlio Iniprcxsionists with- have preferred the‘ cmnfurt of jllu- 

It is Mr -Harbison's contention thut *i-h c 0J ,i v fi | El iificnnt error Terror Keuson and emotion, the two polari- out noting the deliberate rcBiosaion sion and the sustaining mystery of 

m the eighteenth century certain being the elchteojnh-ccntmv enulva- by which the eighteenth century of the Fauves, ppimers whom Mr faith. Like Alfred dc Musset, he 
painters ond writers innuguroted it j ent of Mr Harbison's reurossion) measured its progress— mid both Harbison Ignores in favour of prim i- gj-onns under the weight of a me*. 

tJeiioeraie regression presumably prnpaguted by the one ot reason were thought to be equally useful— tivism and Picusso’s discovery of sed-iip Inhei itmtee. Bin if iiivth-mak. 

ay,ny from reason and the testing of arose out ot the need to provide a #ro ahimdimtly evident (n all the African sculpture. But to indicate ing Uads to regression— and any 

Hypotheses, m favour of those mens seculur alternative for aooct- hearted writings of Diderot, the tutelary what has been Ml put is to demund descent into the past cun to a certain 


logical ritual iicriK uf JT iSSci 

ImlhMuh will iilwHy. lv « ,lw* ^ 'iSlM rrtimilrA , 

heart of s » me typ,-x of Iih imiiiu* ‘ J..-,! i.V u..ii-»irucmr.ilUi) «® ^ 

a u«l there me times ivlien tm li iV, .'"SV ill V,,. !l«« W*» nl C 
writing rijj.ruM-ins a courugi-ms , , i... a .„ h«u \ l 

ii dv ii lire. But n u d.iuerniu to ' JJJ . | 

umi the ymnex of coiifetniim i| Sevrrul inecci cfindude hill* 1 
i,n iU " , ' U,U ' t ‘ , “ , ih|miI shift i'i nni literary 

poll V|i,(l I CH-CCi. t lmlMiftCr. fttf C»3D>(n®» 


Zi'auLT } in ® ?! n , ow mylhs ' the myth of the excellence of the 
SjdE ' S d be " n ? w clnssicul past. This wns largely the 

■ S wt ^ ? enterprise creation of Winckelmaun who 

3S 1,0 « ,n,,il, B s ' Pleaded his cause in terms so incut- 

SKSE"*? 1 ,l . ,,d " l,l,crc ". ls - ^ ai,u ’ tutury thut some of his m R uraeiU* 
men? ! t lc Ron }J ,H, «c Move- are .still persuasive even toduv. I-’or 

■ rnunH « c> 11 wtl . s i 10,,C m! way8 Wi itcke Ininnii, the ancient ivolldwus 

rfSiJir - OWt ■ repository of wise laws, good 

.r« u,d h,; r, V"V, 1 111 RMvernniont. mid, above all, physical 
^, n . i sn !' pantheism, svniholjsm, Ceaiiiy. Greece was peopled by 
-fL .™ r »wWi»M cloiucliiitent of mhlelos seven feet tall, inurblo 
3 im.i om , imn . Ru °r .sound or white, and generally ndoloscent. 
tSiJzrS™**' , lUo There were, of conrxo. no Greek 

i su , inm , Kes nnd words women. Ancient Rome was thought 
SiV lost . tiypnthesos would n« m be a city of bleached white frail* 
tested or .stixcen tilde to mem*, aliuougb in its heyday it 
'\ rocess a f. testing, ami tlie desire must liuva looked rathor more like 
m,„^ a . lwco , udc ‘\ cc ' . whlcl ) '? F Cl ‘ the Oxford Street facade of Sol- 
manent and. endemic to the human fridaes. Tlio inhabiiunt* of those 


another hook, and that book, ideally, extent 


»ww n , .„u ...... ww»n, . u ^ Musnc we rnno us delibei'Ote 

should, bo written by Mr Harbison rcgrexsioti— we may be in a hculthiet 


are still persuasive even toduy. I-or picture, but passionate in the sense because niy range is not so great us • ami air, imwe vuo ucitevo fit tlie 
Winckclnmnn, the ancient world. wus f n which Dldorot's ideal actor was hi*. I think however, that Ins nrgu- original myth nre pi-omisod n new 
a repository of wise laws, good pnulonalc: able to conceivo of the mem dissolves, and that the attempt I lea von and n new earth. 1 hose who 
H(1 1-0 niinc nt. und, abovo all, physical ^olc in a frenzy and to norfofm it c*'? 1116 iflylh* becomes more du nut might sign off, like pidurnt, 
beauty. Greece was peopled by S total cmitnd. The ° Oath of the threadbare, until we wive ot the with, the words, " Vi v u.it, Fogh ct 
uihletes seven feet tall, inurblo Honitii "certainly enrnnsulutes a bankruptcy of the Third Reich, rfiagia oil musac . .. tnotl, jugU ct 
white, and gone rally adolescent, mythut it i sn myUtaho Davl.I which, .onicully, is . the on y rdugis on molecules. . .. Naitru. 
There were, of conrxo, no Greek i.inVJAlf !, morl, «f «nl(.mn?ieAF A.,.1 momem in Ulatory when the myth- vtvre, _et pussnr, e’est changer tie 


The current interest in women's 
Htitohingraplty. it becumei clear, 
has more to dn with the ideohtgiei 
of. sexual politica and coiisciuiisness- 
raising (hun with ciiiicul rucfigni- 
tion of a neglected body uf lit t ra- 
mie. Despite the imeruir in form, 
this volume is curiously free of any 
recognition of the literary context 
of the developing genre. The rela- 
tionship between amohingniphv und 
some types of fiction remains un- 
explored, und there is no cnnsideia- 


n|’ the iuti|<:it aiil lint's ouMrihotk*, 
to the wider cause. ■ 

Svveiul pirvt'i iuncluuc mil* 
i it pul shift ii nni literary 
ti* feminist imlemii'. f os c»aaipt< 
" I licit Mdf iiiserlive, 

.iff ii ruing narratives ere * nf “ 
ing muileh for female reaper t > , 
gin- pnuiiixc- of a future I" ""L 
» w liman’s right to wh* 
NAsuri'U ". Others end bv Jue|*[ 
not the lunik, but the MtlfV*. 
self: *' Wit hu ut Blizabe* gjj 

•icrptw* 1 " 


" a;"® H'MuittW detacliineiit of mhletos seven feet tall, imublo Hcn-iitii " ccrtainjy enrnnsulutes a hiinki uptcy of the Third Reich, 
3 ‘‘"Sfromimogu °r sound or white, and generally adolescent. „m hut it nivLlaho Davhl which, .onicully, is . the on y 

f2I» d ! n « ^ L y ’ i lUc There were, of conrxo. no Greek n Jelu .iy li of seH unslcry A i l »»«“« *» Wttory when ihe myth- 

2 m. \ SUC f ,mn , B0 * nn<l VV rd * women. Ancient Rome was thought JiJj “ ' e J n , ‘ ln [lie l Rui OI »onn mok,l »R aPPM’jS*"* «vur worked on a 

Ser be 1 ?i i :r P or h srccmiM t Z l ” C i 1 ,Y, 0r w .V ,C | a « C,, ?r d "SlL 1 ' 0 , lu cU ° m * 

,L a ‘v 1 ®** , or susceptible u> mems. oltlimigh in its heyday it ..i.., n tnvB it which Dnvld liimsolf 

lor ®f testing, and tlie desire must )mvo looked rathor more like W ns forced to obandon While - the 

ffl an in. l f C0 . l,dc ‘ l , cc '- wWcl ! '? the Oxford Street fmjude of SM* ^nimL/iniaee com iuos In oxori lis 

*nd endemic to the human fridges. The inhabitant* of these 1 lni r ifL Sealltv hohliid It t 

2S-g 'i ? uld bo “tunlpuloied and cities and their provinces were S.JiwL 1 n cVanlfie T^ii-i k wL a l t le 

attached to more useful concepts thought to possess the suerots of ?.«? Ami iVnim Loll us — - 

like racial nuntv nr iiitinmi rim n.tn.i ii..:..- n„<( ituinn maII picture does not nuu cannot lch us r 


vlvre, et pussor, e'est changer du, 
forma Wo slut II sea. Or perhaps 
nor, a* tile case may bo. 


UL. , , — • v mhkimi IIIOUMIH »u iiuaav,, llll] «u*-i uw u> I-.,.-- 

fnr^S? " P Ur, ty or, indeed the need living beautifully and dying well, * „ Ji,. J® j 

for permanent revolution, proposition* overwhelmingly atirac- rs nwn nCLOrd - 

Mr Harbison simplifies and lIve 10 l,, ose without faith in the For there Is a truth even more 

‘trengthfliw his argument by basing supernatural, now as well as then, terrible than Mr Harbison supposes 
« oq certain preselected works of Wmckelmunn’s error wos to per* Dm | it was discovered by certain 

art, although he omits a great suade himself that one ^ight members of the Romantic genera- 

many . nticcticc (Kn^o Rorrak hv u imllflt* tmn TUa rvuiU ik this 1 . TPiKan UQQR 


tlve to those without faith in the 
supernatural, now as well as then. 

hh'd fiai<nr line IA HOP. 


For there is a truth even ntoro 
terrible than Mr Harbison supposes 


!• "'"I'i" ’ *!*«■» »« "**/' Inihilt 

Nxxuri'U". Others end bv Ju«VJ. *. rej 
nut the Ihrfik, but ll*« r«d* • * the 
irlf: ''Without BKzabeot . ■■ of 

Sean tun, urdiiiary o»td ( ,C ^L[.*, thi 
hinnan thiii shu was. d* 1 s ” y‘. - thi 
n libtrati'in ! pa 

lie: in the dark agei "- he 

■Ii*-* « cilifctcoit uf uolqu« ,j 2 

IL'pl tr-'ClIlatiVL- Status e*.-F •' y *ri 

nitiiiiifig : ■' The I ini 

iiii-ur* cxpiissed in #• », ^ B . .. I ob 


5 it oq certain preselected works of Wmckelmunn’s error wos to per* and it was discovered by certain 
. art, although he omits a great suade himself that one might members of the Romantic genera- 

- ®*ny examples which might point possess those ReeraU by " inmot- tiou. The truth is this: reason does 
J" the opposite direction. If one tng ” the woys of the Greeks and the not work any better than myth. 

f follow* his line of thinking It will Romans as. perceived through tlwtr Eighteenth-century optimism, re- 
obvious that Neoclassicism Is artefacts and by trying to resemble fleeted in Images as various as Fra- 
; r «Ponsihle for the Third Reich, them as closely as possible. gonard’s " Portraits de Fautaisie . 

r 'i If# 1 . A* festivals of the Revolution To persuade himself was not difft- or David’s “ Death of Socrates’ , wm 
. Ji.?® provided the Inspiration for cult; when it came to persuading founded on the proc^ that reason 
' !!? Nuremberg Rallies, and that others. Winckeimann's system, while would bring B ®®“ r *j5 n JPJ ^ 

- ^warring giants Sn Ossian anUci- retaining a remarkable surface better, needless to say). Tho 

K,n not r 0n1y Wa B ner the unity, became deeply flawed by the tjon of. 178? was under taken with 

ifaM* “''focused, and over life- residual beliefs and disobedient this in in mind. The year 1789 was 


J keep them in my pockets while L write this > 


Yet the desire to record a port 

• ' in' a campaign, or cause doe* not 

necessitate the dwarfing of the 
Individual- by-, (be public panorama. 

• Although .there may be a tension 
V between outer achievement and 
■■ inner . uncertainty v it seems strange 

in suggesti; as. Patricia Meyer S packs 
does . in one of the essays in 
. Women'* Autobiography, that 
women like Emma Goldman and 
Darathy Day, who produced such 
. highly personal books as Living My 
Life and The Long Loneliness, are 
udpg autobiography " paradoxically, 
tartly' as a mode of self denialV. 

Self- examination and indeed self- 
assertion often combine powerfully 


* ; , with tbe baM-povu gripped bstiycen my ipetft . ' 

• ;■** M ' ■ f or we* fa now theyfve beert fh training for something ; 

.1 suspect they’re sneaking out at night while I'm oslcep 


because l find them lying pale and exhausted 
on either, side of me when I wake in the morning. 

For the rest of the day their slow clap 

follows me about the house. I know I can't hold them 


hm 


■whh : accounts of s public career'; 
. ss for example in The Living of 
Charlotte Perkins: Gilman and in 
' Margaret Mead'S Blackberry Winter. 
And b number of vivid Brjtish auto- 
bJogrHphies bare; bdenr writleq for 


of a pair Of blanched crabs moving steadily Inland, 

or the white imposter frogs who have cheated ' 

some poor princess into, kisses, which changed nothing, 

or ten pink honey Dachshunds- clearing whole pavements 

with ihe splintering trot of their unkempt nails, •• 

or wearing some stolen bishop's ring like a swollen red knuckle, 

proffering if in bars and massage parlours , 

or simply, nakedly, themselves at last 

spotted on some morning doorstep strangling milk bottles. 

The time is gone when they could be kept to nwself. 

There— now Til creep 10 my &eqk and type this wifh my nose , 

' ■■ Christopher Hope 


im-m* i-apiifttL'u in ..lu sw 

tMaphit.il form offer i-* 

*;j*ln into the thoughts bUg^iJ. 
have about ihcrmclve* c n < . 

Ila-v didn’t. And rt 'U, . 
t-jit'Kiirtrerv a brejimakin? . 
liit-i iirt* judgment ; { ■ 

ift«- Guvi'ii Bird Sings JajJ* L uir elj . ■ 
lit'C.ni*F it docs nut ** £B ^ ^is- 
unit rt-rnntile »« Wf , rc b»ie'- 

lm ltd fai-t* uf the ni *. , a r ' ( r«nisW ■ 
Ntrt iiiig from tbit i I 

M(*nr. one is further 
lilt- underlying tf ” unl Kbi(»rsP>b; 
hiim* tun- an w it it " 
’■ foil •• ? Presumably »* *V* biir • 
tin* ' wrung person ah^""^,? .. 
ilien what about Alice B. ® ^ 

The whole gueitiM* « 1 fit ,Wi 
Wiiie about their ) ,v * 4 ' 

riw.lv. lYomen's . £ infertile 


f ,! 7 jj ' “‘■“JCU, tmu o*« Ills- resiQuat ocueis a«iu uwuwtoiuii " , ..j i.r.u 

V armpj 5t *,^ c * of Soviet workers energies of its various proponents, the moment when 
i HSLSi hammers and sickles, Tacques-Louis David’s "Oath of the were one. By t^l the mumcn r had 
I Ki«* n 4 w hfch would surely be Horatii ’’ and “Death of Socrates P>H«d. By JJ® jt bectwg a, 


obsofeik „ w S cn WOUJd 9 H re, y Horatii” i 

Millennium lhe new collectivist which- are 

iwwwi.- moment t 

is an iraiimimt aarelv sec 


i cited represent the Only nightmare, and. Davld was pllnring' 
at mail uhlmS by ■ the ” Death . of Marat ** rather than 
-«?!■? ni,v.«[ral. and mascu* more Horadl. The thinking men of 


•nth "vfiSSS: H 2 ata 5 IS ' ln , ru ^‘ S?! 11 dSaJUIea 1 ^wh?ch river- Death would ensue, very 

S* -jssj' astvis fiflfKi p“™» rtJ. his sartruif p : ss 


r>rwvpty<( It frusitutmgi p<dnl*- 
■ FMfMtinK sent** of book-? 1 

While one , 

the £m*i uniter of ''I^Lniral 

n itj »if womfli*. m not ^ ■: 

that ^utxeedinjt workv « ^ J •, 

i ilt oltfjtlc al confdslo.e-. ... * - 


or sinr.1 jji ' watteau a * »«■"*■** cherchez nu* a I ears le secret 

l lffSL*}!? rt in r to a lazy and mietd- Siint-Just, a* we|J as the physical ' . 

s *£* ts ttssser- «* ' 


Edwin Lutyens 

by his daughter 
MARY LUTYENS 

Others have written and aro writing 1 atyjut ■ 
Edwin Lutyens and his architecture, In his 
daughter’s absorbing and moving account, the 
man himself is revealed through- her own 
memories a nd his letters to her mother. Ou t of it 
emerges aznan wltha nobili ty of charac fcer which 
transcends even the genius and the charm, • ■ • 

0719537770 288 pages 
Photographs and line drawings £1?:95 

The Drug-Like 
Bronte Dream 

MARGARET LANE 

Illustrated by Joan Hdssatl 
In this important study, Margaret Lane . : | 
considers with great insight some of the crucial ' 
questions the BrontSs' novels raise, and her 
empathy, with the family is ! a most rewarding 
experience for new and addicted Bronte readers ■ 
pUke* J6an Hassalt's evoking iUustrtttious 
Increase the Intimacy of the text, 

0719537081 96 pages 
$0 drawings £6.50 / 

JOHNMXJttRAY 
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In the imperial context 

' ■ - • front rank". Yet they require 

19 .. tr burn lion end sumeiinWs ememi: 

Joy Otepnen l\OSS to renlize ihcir paten tin! v 


JOHN BARN US and 
DAVID NICHOLSON (Editor?) I 

The Leo Amery Diaries 
Volume I 1896-1929 
653pp. Hutchinson. £27.50. 
0 09 131910 2 


front milk". Yet they require eln 
burn i inn nnd .so me time's emendation 
to realize ihcir paten tin! mine, 
especially for the enrly duciuics, 
when A ill cry did not ycl qualify as 
n ".public figure of the first rank". 
Mnny episodes miiniii confusing 
without recourse m Mu Political 
Li/e, In which the same i i ig red icivts 
arc quoted or paraphrased. Fur the 
sake of Intel ligibifiiy, nn loss t Juin 
tliuL of objectivity, A incry’s version 
slum Id he rend in conjunction with 
recent monographs by A. M, Gull in, 
Alnm Sykes, and julm llnnisilen, 
among others. 


® f Dorn in ion autonomv tl 
muincel such conientiou. : Tiler * * 
iissidumisly catalogued J ^ * 
Dnnnnion renreseiii«i.. 8 '"Hr 
P«.v their' own hotel bllls h 

'I'f rovul 


■ w<.v-ul uiuuograpns ny A. Mi Gullit 
In 1953, two years before hi* death. Aim* Sykes, and John llnmsdei 
Leopold (** Leo "J Amery published among others, 
the first of three volumes of noliti- o„ r i lp , . 

cal memoirs; lie did not live -to likclv to m-nv*- mmr. sc !? lll ! s 11 r 
complete a fourth. "When I began l “J ll t 2 ,ta I l,ae < 1 T 

on this first instalment of icminis- deaiiite hs minium 6 «. 01 1- V cv ,a ^ J 
cenccs l had to ask myself what it S trom 'SSSSJt 1 t >>? or,jo,l ». “ « 
was that I wanted to do ", he de- !, ns „ t*" s,vu * 1 Ame, ‘ 

clorcd at the very outset. An ele- con.espondeni, nm 


uiogrupnicai ^eren oi.ms tamer, oi a long un d clamorous queue mi 

this project was conceived on an Julian A in cry's doorstep in 

imperial scale, wholly appropriate gin via inspires Mie hone L. L . 
to its subject. initially, Julian soon iransfer rhe can ?,iiE A ,'V 11 

Amery had intended to undertake to more accessible qlarle s ,,ve 

the assignment himself, pttrtly as c,.hri u . . 1 c,5 ‘ 

an act ol filial piety nnd partly as ‘ a 18 w,, o have consul led the 

a sort of sequel to his epic work rc gier, but cn 

on Joseph Chamberlain. Hard ? “ ls P , | te .. the ciiteri 


d 9UII 111 7IB«JUf=k IU Ilia U|I1V nUIK. f 

on Joseph Chamberlain. Hard j 
pressed by his own parliamentary ( 
responsibilities, he eventually de- 1 
cided to delegate “ the task of sdec- * 
tioii und cnninicninrv " m John . 
Barnes and David Nicholson, whoso 11 
crudoiuials he glowingly commends. 0 
To ihcni, he gave “ broiid guidance ” P 
ns well as access to the file boxes n 
that fill his basement in Katun 
Squaro. n 

At last, after prolonged and ?' 
inexplicable delays, Barnes and 
Nicholson have brought forth a L r 
flawed and cumbersome edition of 111 
Leu A mery's private writings in.- tho P 

nprinH f.-mn ISOC in 1(110 ■ m .nnn..J H 


ennnut justT of .nlUary ^ oEW 'mcS C£ 


incisively on 
es Trow the *1*1^ 
11 re singe- Ceaofr 
mure cohemii,,, 
ns a govauta 

*r* 


K- SiuJtli. Iiv now 
was 'ineligible m 
Orieniiil i s nut 
In uni- Kimljsli 


I m (Icfiiiiie mlhcsimi of Cunts 
tViiiMuii and F.R. to the m 
parim-N nf w huin 1 Inure and I bd 
»»i l.n been the iirmugnniiJi he 
tumplelely ile ka led the FO 

scheme (which captured Aunti) 
jnr mslinig the cuimiry (forent 
"■i: the I'-inpire) imn a definite 
runiniii nient in defend France w 
Jhe i:i uii ini i liiii she would new 
ui'1i.ivl- r.iiiuiuil|y till we relieved 
Iki fears nf whut iiiny liapf* 1 ' 


, me. cdJlors were obliged voutlirm n m, n ,7„.T . nwna tor "its knowleduo 111 ■ nu iii.u mic would neu 

nlenieni llie exiracM from his Cour!!iL.l fk,,,! ". . . I ‘ C0 '. ,illtJ R,il5 ' 1 n{ Mg prineffi”? A< u , hi liave till we rdien 

I with letters in family, col- ii ? ' ' hk- l ■ , Ll l , / ' ! . M V ^ V 1 " c s An, V'. v *»■*«* Inijiuiltui witli ihe Diiiiiiiihms- . luV- 1 *’ f “ r ,|,r ! u ’* hw< «f »h*« iM«y Iwppt 

s, and. friends. Thus VVie Leo J e viciMsi ) workings or n parliunteiMarv deS a Iw I mIc J* L ,i l l2 ’ “* V*.". , ‘^“V V«-«n licicu. 

iSpis.””' ssaST-B Hrr; 

u s; ! 3 r r.ss J 


ijSfri^ivv; rsssi:,7*r srarBis? & 

t has been designed to servo. Given never elected « * vn' s / y f , W{,s 
its exorbitum price mu I we her nf All Souls „ *' Y! Ii, * v * ! 1 Ii> ? r 

undigested detail, | t caimoi bo ritiikled ! n,i f. H’.* 
tweeted t° atu ncr a general render. Randolph Chiird MI “’fe ,,f , 
snip. Ihe exphmniory passages, sililu "normii "i wi.ii *?" n,p, ' s ' 

pilniod m such u way o* to he vlr- 1 “ ^ ^ which AIiil-i v i^»«i 


. . — '4—* vKHiviiiii i nn minus- 

Mr indisHnsifixSlo 08 froili 0 S m, . . ■ — 

Aniory did nut write his diiirv fn? . ,0,to *»«. *«*'■". L.T. — - 

»wTa lt ?ffi l ^„'|,r;vhYcL r fe'n ua V M?". -n- " WMA8 0 »WC1.*LI.A 

"« d h|? K l,b,ic festYmany, he n did SiSSEK? , ,n ,c l L ^ mid lhe Thc r ' eltCrs of P ’ H - PeBr « 

,SS« fe.-n * -as .gSL suss* — c “'" 

borate incidental facts. hSv^wrW« ,h ? 1 Amery should 0 901072 87 7 

_ on Anaust 4 that 


cause 


Ky .n* Brlri & &£% 5 


BriirherfiiMid Vi « n 1 «fVi^ f / ,l | ,b, *, Cl,, i 1,4 **•* mother and endnsts s' 

become u ItudinjI minihS ■ nhlSin‘“ ' hinil, «' h ' l»»M«gu x la nips. He ha 
cunirnl of tlm I 1 nhll,, P‘-d meant in give her some money ft 
Jdn Hn ?i mtWMiwe. iuk« . fiU nd w i,h her to the Chris! 
Gaelic and nil V, ■ fr S¥ *" il " u,s l»mi>mime but had 
the noii'PnlitiL'a| U i»r ' l ?P ,rswh, ‘-' »*»*■ je«.*m«l to have it ut the right tw f 
maln n ,, re«fdc.ie tu re- If ihr [u,„nmime was over-he** 

PrM«?n I . . - not M,re- -they ntighl go vomtttot 

Pr “tas Ireland, in IRii , crilK , else. . . . 

and n mo n ^ * Vua r se'q^ * * ^ , l CC • ‘i lini U pruhably the most psfoy 
"ro t Slo S i„“Hu lhe \ c Uiuu in Seamus 0 ® aic ^,L s 
days of tlie First ^ World War^in ‘ ,v “ tnHeciion. ^More dr»»g 

sHl iwSS!.iS ■ i s in affftfsfl- 


JOUfiNALS 


. Secretary 0 f - 
-i of Haldane 

■| Rum bur, fan 

a ,s ti 


sranmi - 

Uwal-'Kiisilan 


mm, ii-iiiir: 

MOWI Ml*. ^ 

WZf ff . w«eHjf *144*: ' ; 

Complete cafgfogue from; . 

M tmrtiHmr 

memm+m. 


•-urn pie, 


. Deplngton palate, 
Mfelifqgboroitgft,. Norihanla. 
NNB 20T.- U.K. 

Tel: J0W3J «4«5J v ; 


of “ 

i^*M» Jostadtar' ■Mitumed ithS .he 1t»r«lei«7- •, ” HonrfK SL l f& ^ pratWming ■ ^ 

A* k ,> b « <^s« s . «». r p.«d -safsKS* swdSiStWEJ 

s-pftjswji- x? ds* -jya'SSr'i jss! ass^nscs .*$- 

thai i ,1 “I rig ut hi, tick. ■ 

ssr&rSS -- =5 sgufisa 

if me. and I must try to keep thm W rt rM it* r he Year 
9 few weeks 1 


, 2t‘ cal, t “wmed that ,i,. ■}*• 

-ESSrffft^-SS 

cpnversdtion under either Gwynne 
the Index* Obviously, the " Cook " 

Sg :£i3 le i„ Far policy 

with Lord. Milner over dinner - at 

.reiiait s talesman, not (a$ the 
) an intruder from 
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To save our souls 


By Alan Ryan 

RAGHAVAN IYER : 

Parajiol Itlcn 

Toward the City of Man 

381pp. Oxford University Press. 

0 19 502596 2 

Raghavan Iyer is a man of many 
talents and q citizen of three - (at 
least) very different worlds. He is 
a professor of Political Science at 
the . University of California at 
Santa Barbara ; but his first educa- 
tion was in India, whence he went 
to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. He 
stayed to teach and do research, 
and to become President of the 
Union — which implies a certain 
capacity for the practicalities as 
well as the rhetoric of political life. 
Late- 1 , he published a much praised 
study of Gandhi's political thought 
— Which implies a taste for a dif- 
ferent kind of practicality and a 
different kind of rhetoric, coo. 

Purnpolitics is a work of large- 
scale political theory, not a piece 
of autobiography ; but Trofcssnr 
Iyer's career would, I think, be 
guessed by any tolerably attentive 
reader. The book is a very fluent 
and readable piece of work, and it is 

Information 

please 

John Ahbot (1751-1839?), British 
natural history wntercolourist and 
draughtsman ; provided illustra- 
tions for . . . Insects of Georgia . . . 
(edited by J. E. Smith), 2 volumes, 
1797 ; sailed in 1773 for America, 
where he remained ; any informa- 
tion, location of letters, paintings, 
etc. 

G. Scott Wilson. 

3 Kelvin Road, Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire CV32 7TF. 

F.thmd Burne-Jones, Pro-llaphuclite 
palmer; whereabouts of privately 
owned letters, for a aefinitivo 
edition of his correspondence. 

Michael Cuse. 

. Dopt of English, Arizona Slate 
University, Tempo, AZ 85281 
USA. 

William Paulet Caron (1759-1839), 
art critic and political writer: 
unpublished letters or documents 
by him, or mentioning him, not in 
public collections ; mamiscrlpis, 
reminiscences nr his pamphlets ; 
for a dissertation on theories of 
patronage in early nineteenth-cen- 
tury English art. 

I*. R. Fullerton. 
Lmacre Culloge, Oxford. 

Anthony Dapping, Bishop of Meuth 
(1643-1697), Irish political and 
. religious extremist : whereabouts 
nr any volumes from his personal 
library, dispersed Jn the eight- 
eenth century — these will be 
signed and not book-plated, amt 
often contain his own notes. 

. Peter Heudrn. 

Ciw Tuition Unit, Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee, Coleridge 
' Rdad, Cambridge CB1 3PJ. 
Robert lla v of Linplum (1799-1863), 

, traveller and Egyptologist: where- 
abouts of any journals, letters or 
pictures. 

: _ David Fergus. 

v ■ f* St Nfninns Way, Linlithgow 
EH49 7BU, Scotland. 

Am/rd Malraux: for a historical and 
literary analysis of his polemics 
with Trotsky and Victor Serge, 
* a .y references, correspondence, 

. or other Information- 

n Robert S. Thornberry. 

" uc Pa«ment of Romance Langu- 
ages, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton (Alberta), T6G 2E6 
Canada. . 

'Masaryk : name of female 

author of memoir on the last years 
.?* ■ 1,15 “re and ultimate suicide; 
ior purposes of, research. 

. 17 ' ■ Pamela Richards, 

gussex Crescent » Brighton. 

Joseph-Napoleon Pritnoli, 
Brut-grandson of Joseph Boou- 

escort to the Empress 
’ Princess Mathilde 

' rtSSK** eminent In literary 

■..Sff-.-W* t h P BelIc E"— “ • 


biogr^hy? maleria1 ' for 
; .M.- Rulteibcek 


written with some rhetorical flair; 
it draws on a wide range of re- 
sources, From the aphorisms of 
Buddha, through the dialogues of 
.Plato and tho “Five Questions" of 
Mnrsilio Ficino, and on to such 
anxious commentators on technolo- 
gical change as Jacques Ellul ; and 
it is self-centred in thc sense which 
unites all those who, when asked, 
what shall it profit a man if he 
gam the whole world and lose his 
own soul ? " Instantly answer “ noth- 
ing ". ... 

t T ? P ut . i, 1 a little differently, 
Iyer s book is unusual in trying to 
combine the concern of existential 
psychology for individual “ self- 
actualization" with the more con- 
vemionnl concerns of traditional 
Mj'ueri theory. It is a rather 
Californian ■ piece of' work, in 
more than this respect; Iyer tackles 
almost every topic under the sun, 
not m institutional detail, but at no 
great theoretical distance from the 
detail— at the level of general 
reflections on the ** crisis of leader- 
ship ’ m western democracy, for 
instance, rather than at the level of 
the legitimacy of leadership as such, 
or the technicalities d£ an improved 
system of presidential primaries. 

It is not easy to summarize the 
book s argument. Indeed, it is not 
so much a book with an argument 
os a set of reflections on a number 
oF rhemes : on commitment and the 
d anger j of over-commitment, on the 


relation of means to ends, on the 
morality of revolution and revolu- 
tionaries, on the hazards of liberty 
and democracy in underdeveloped 
states, on the present state of the 
Amcrico-n Dream, and so on. 
Although Iyer begins with a long 
and elaborate discussion of " para- 
politics ”, it cannot ba said that this 
makes everything hang together in 
a way it otherwise would not. His 
summary statement sheds mure 
darkness than light, indeed: 

Parnpolitirs signifies the imagina- 
tive application of seminal ideas 
1 vitalizing political theory and 
practice ; the elaboration of 
fundamental principles into para- 
digms of relationships among per- 
sons and between civil means and 
humane ends ; the quest for poli- 
tical understanding and action 
based upon expanding self-aware- 
ness ; and the ever-receding per- 
spective of Ideals rooted ui the 
ethics, metaphysics, and psycho- 
logy of self-transcendence. 

Hie thought behind this, however, 
is not too difficult to reconstruct : 
Iyer wants to suggest that we can 
conveniently distinguish six types of 
politics, concerned with power, per- 
fectibility, stability, welfare, self- 
preservation, and reason, while 
parapolidcs as “the search for poli- 
tical vision" is in effect whatever 
theoretical apparatus sustains a 
rational acceptance of what is val- 
uable in everyday politics ' while 


encouraging a critical distance from 
that politics. 

Condensed too abruptly, much of 
Parapolltics sounds trite: we are 
told. Lhat we need liberty but must 
avoid anarchy, that we need roots 
but must avoid being parochial, that 
we should avoid apathy, but must 
hot be taken, over by our commit- 
ments. Much die same goes 1 for 
Iyer's judgments about the civil 
libertarian performance of emergent 
nations: poverty does not excuse 
brutality, but the developed world 
is In a t morally dubious position to 
complain ; nation-building is n pro- 
cess which needs more time and a 
more secure environment than most 
emergent nations actually possess, 
but even so they ought not to relax 
their concern for human rights. 

Parapolitics is better uncondensed; 
uncondensed, it possesses on indivi- 
dual flavour ivhich is more Impres- 
sive than any particular “ message " 
It has to offer. Iyer worries away at 
the relationship between Europe and 
the United States, for instance, com- 
ing to no very precise conclusions, 
but suggesting soma of the tensions 
caused by snobbery on the one 
shore and nouveau riche anxiety on 
the other ; he goes on to wonder 
whether Europe's role in the twenty- 
first century won’t be ns a buffer 
between America and the Third 
World — but along the way he has 
time to remind us of Simone Well’s 
hope that the sufferings of occupied 


Europe could - lead to- an increase 
in humility and unforced compas- 
sion, a recollection which casts a 
strange light on tho. achievements 
of the French economy since 1945. 

The oue thing which olio might 
properly complain of, however, is 
the lack of a more extended, discus- 
sion of the relations between politi- 
cal thought and political practice. 
Tills Is not to say that there Is no 
discussion .of this hardy perennial, 
for there is_; but, Iyer’s emphasis 
on the way ideals are overtaken by 
events. Ills emphasis on the need to 
treat even our most serious convic- 
tions with- a certain lightness, the 
glancing way he discusses the grand 
Platonic scheme, the repeated 
doubts about thc sense of revolu- 
tionary aspirations even as intellec- 
tual constructions, all leave one 
wondering quite what the practical 
purpose of Pantpolities is supposed 
to be. 

It Is easy enough to see Iyer 
reacting against .the orthodoxies of 
analytical politico] philosophy, with 
Its stress on the absolute uselessness 
of thought — except in the case of 
calculation of means to an end — but 
to wltat alternative he Is now com- 
mitted it is much less easy to say. 
3s Purnpolitics supposed to show us 
the way to utopia, or a number of 
ways to avoid disaster merely? Or 
is _»t primarily supposed to start us 
thinking ? It certainly docs the 
latter, but some .of the unease that 
tlie process causes is,. I fear, to be 
attributed to the uncertainty of 
Profossor Iyer's alms rather than to 
the intrinsic difficulty of thinking 
about politics at all. 


lfou want the figures. 
\$e have the facts. 




No.3 19BO 
HMSO £ 18.50 




"When you need facts and figures fast, this Central Statistical Office 
publication tells you whefe to find them. 

I*our years’ practical experience have proved previous editions of 
the Guide to Official Statistics invaluable to librarians and fact-findcis 
in business, industry, education, journalism and public and social lllc 
ut every level. 

Published biennially, the Guide is unique. Its accuracy js ensured 
by continuous computer up-dating. The 1980 edition is bigger and : 
better with thousands of amendments and extra entries. ■ 

As well as sources ofgovemment and non-government .statistics, 
it notes occasional and regular reports and articles which can 
be useful, additional sources of information. 

Whether you are a fust-timer oralready a regular user, if it is 
important to keep reference sources up-to-date send for the 1980 
edition. And be sure to order enough - the Guide is one of the most . 
frequently used 1 office or library references, . \ 


Price £18.50 (post and packing extra). 

Obtainable d i reel from i IMSO Bookshops: . 

80 Chichester Street, IH-U AST B j i 4) Y; 

258 Broad Struct, BIKMINt if I AM B1 2Hii; 
Southey Hon sc, Wine Street, BRISTOL BS1 2BQ; 
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13A Clastic Si reel. MOIKBl'IU il I HI 12 MR; 

A 9 1 ligli 1 Joijxif n .If )M)ON Vf’Gl (eallcreouiy) 
or P.O. Box 5riy, I.ONI X )N SI- 1 Qkii (mail order;; 

Telephone orders: < IE-9281 32 1. : 

Bra/enrinsc Si ltd , MANC.I IK-S'I lilt N160 HAS. v 
Also available (mm IIMSC) Agents V- 
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~CHATTO & WINDTJS 

James Lees-MHne 
Harold Nicolson 

A Biography; 1886-1929 - 
The first volume of James 
Lees-Mi Ine’s masterly 
biography traces the early 
career of tne great diplomat 
diarist ana raconteur. 

0 7011 25209 448ppwith 
. 16 pp of photograpns and 
line drawings, 
November £16 


Anita Brookner 
Jacques-Louis David 
An entertaining vet 
scholarly study of tne life 
and work of the great Necn 
classical painter, Jacques* 
Louis David. 

070112530 6 224pp with 
8pp colour plates and 1 12pp 
black and white. 
October £25 


Toni Morrison 

Sula 

'It is a pleasure for me to 
discover a writer like Ibni 
Morrison.’ 

NINA I3AWDENT 

0 70112423 7 192pp 
November £6,50 


Friedrich Ragette 
Baalbek ' 

A. fascinating account of the 
history of one of the greatest 
monuments of European 
architecture. 

07011 2146 7 128ppwUh 
16pp black and white 
photographs, plans nnd 
period engravings. 

• Novembor £9.50 


John Galey 
Sinai and the 
Monastery of St. 

Catherine 

With Introductions b 


Oaorgd Forsyth i 
A unique record of one of the 
maj or sites of Christian art, 
of the daily life of the 
monks, and. tne spectacular 
landscape of a pilgrimage 
centre famous throughout 
the Chris tian world. 

0 7011 2547 0 192pp with 
more than 200 colour . 
/ photographs. 

. November £16 . 
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Receding futures 

----- ~~ ■" past fifteen years. If is on uneven 

. bin always invigorating ride. 

By Richard CalVOCOfCSSI Hughes's personal siyle also lakes 

■ seme gelling used lo. ihnugli ufici- a 

while ft becomes clear linn hen emit 
The Shock of the New . the detached, tongue-in-cheek man. 

BBC TV nt ' r a,, d *hc Clive Jamesian wenk- 

„ ness for appulling puns lies ii con- 

— s-isiency of approach and even u 

. . serious concern for the fui u re of an. 

Anyone expecting a crash course in •viewers wooed by tbe smooth tunes 
modern nrt will be— perhaps already and po jj s | iei i phrases of n Kenneth 
has been— disappointed by BBC clerk will be put off by Huglics's 
television s The Shock of the abruptness and irony ; no aesthete, 
Ncuk Its author and presenter .the ] IL . treats art with the irreverence 
.jtuiniiiUsr Robert Hughes, lias his swaggering iippeariince .suggests, 
decided instead to. give us n selec- rhis is refreshing. IWite his icn- 
uve and highly critical acrmim of Jency to draw glib conclusions, his 
that most elusive of pheiionieiiH, the ] ucid descriptions of works of art 
modernist spirit in art and arclu- are 0 f ten Intelligent and percep- 

“ ,u,mber . of ,m * live; at his best, he makes us want 
nortant •^ntieih-L-entur.v artists are t0 loak at thnse works u[rehhi But 

nfj rt g a et , ] ei n a H 10 « e pa,nt * rs » we may at limes question his jiirigc- 
.®;;S35 !iu in* mi ?H b h ffet sp r in - 8 went, as when, for example, he re- 

? r e "' duces ,he complexities and amhigui- 
nchievernems ate.l oo ind. vidua lisi ic lies of Duchamp's Largo Glass to 

lirBiimenr d 8$ illustrations of Ins little , nore than a mute hymn to 
argumenr. masturbation. A similar kind of 

We are not supposed in infer trite Freudian ism colours his inier- 
from this that Hughes is unsympu- preiation of " Les Demoisollcs 
ihetic to their work — far from it — d’Avignon”, which he. rends as ex- 
bui the exclusion of all major sculp- pressing Picusso’s “ fear of cast ro- 
tors except Brancusi (who is tlnn M — n fear lie Inter identifies in 
allowed about lwo minutes in a pro- d*e paintings of two great express- 
gramme otherwise devoted to North- tenisi painters, Kirchuer ami (with 
ern Rornuntic painting) is mi extra- jusiificinion, perhaps) Munch, 

udinary omission, whatever pnint Hughes’s obsession with Paris as 
mie is trying to get across. We ure *' the modernist capital " allows him 
Mioivn miming of the work of to mention Vienna only twice in 

nKit-Sr* 1 e n kB| J E i ,Sle, . n ' Gnnyaler. passing thrnughnut the whole 
Giacometti, David Smith. Moore or series: as a backdrop to 

Cmo ; the chul longe which fitted Kokoschka’s early portraits in Pro- 

eV f M i p0 h ' S rH ?‘ m « 6 «nd. even more obliquely. 
|icijns afrci the last war, of cltfyui- during a memuralde interview in 

J iCU, P? M «e ,l “« the final programme with a tor- 

Po n ?iS d C -/ rr \ M ,u,oI y «>nod lookniB Atrtulf Rainer sur- 

™t^5f S i DV ! t,ent,J L respon,is ' ou ndod by deiirh masks. Apart 
" & ° nf, r 0 C S lC „ C ^'^ ! fr<>m Kokoschka, „ 0 Viennese artist 

Erai ’ 1 ™ - * 

Is probably the most coherent and T .,,_ . . , 

persuasive piece in the series. .. , 9 , unh , alunCL ’‘ J view of early 

»J though it rcpeuis mate rial first I W Mn ,' sm 1 * s . partly made up for liv 

explored by Christopher llmiliM iu * U *i h ” V n ,0 . V,,, « \' { ‘»*e 

us cmurovet-Mal City vf Towers nl,,,0 l fct „ vimished win Ids «f 

'Uni in 1978. * Cubist anil Surrealist Paris. Oilier. 

T er.y^ -r .1 M . ?l L il l 1 ? sbjmie huw rarely The 

ifle Viort of the New cnusisis Shock of ilia New convey* a strong 
M eight programmes, eueh lasting juise of plnco, given the exntle 
l t ?l 0Ur “,P° fIrs . ttWu ‘^Mespec locations to which our hiliupld 
lyeiy with ruac lions to technulogh reporter Is taken (by courtew of the 
a] change ond with the cataclysmic BBC, Time Life and Kl.Iikw kfnrii v 




Anyone expeciing a crash course in 
modern art will be — perhaps already 
has been — disappointed by BBC 
television’s The Shock of the 
New. ns author and presenter, ihc 
journalist Robert Hughes, Inis 
decided instead to give us a .selec- 
tive and highly critical account of 
that most elusive of phenomena, the 
'‘modernist spirit" in art and archi- 
tecture, in which a number of ini- 

I iortant twentieth-century artists are 
eft out altogether — among painters, 
Beckmann and Dubuffet spring 
immediately to mind— because their 
achievements are too individualistic 
lo he used as illustrations of his 
argument. 

We are not supposed to infer 
from this that Hughes is unsympa- 
thetic to their work— far from it — 
but the exclusion of all major sculp- 
tors except Brancusi (who is 
allowed about lwo minutes in a pro- 
gramme otherwise devoted to North- 
ern Romantic painting) is un extra- 
ordinary omission, whatever pnint 
nnc is trying to get across. We ure 
shown nothing of the work of 
Gaudier-Brteska Epstein, Gnnyule/, 
Giacometti, David Smith. Moore or 
Caro ; the chullonge which fHced 
artists, architects and even poli- 
ticians after the last war, of elevat- 
ing lion-descriptive sculpture into 
an outdoor public art, is totally 
Ignored. Hughes evidently responds 
more passionately to architecture: 
indeed, his scathing attack on the 
morn! pretensions and social dls- 
of the International Style in 
Trouble in Utopia (Programme 4) 
is probably' the most coherent and 
persuasive piece In the series, 
although it rcpeuis material first 
explored by Christopher Hniikn in 
? (,, ««iverMal City vf Towers 
film in 1978. 

Tho Shock of. the New consists 
of eight programmes, euch lasting 
an hour. Tho first two deal respec- 
tively with inactions to technulogh 
cnl change ond with the cataclysmic 
effect of tho First World War on 
the consciousness 'of European 
artists. Attitudes to the machine 
and uspcdoUy to mcchnniitcd 
.motion, ranging from Futurist en- 
thusiasm to Dadaist disdain, arc set 
against a background of startling 
advances in sclepcQ and . industry. 

I here is a good deal nf social and 
political history, shown mainly 
through old newsreel film, much of 
it familiar. Hughes is at pains tn 
emphasize the simultaneity of ex- 
perience— the way events happened 
at mice or seem to succeed one 
another with ever-increasing rapld- 
iiy—and, in later programmes, the 
ceaseless flaw of broadcast informs- 
non, both .of which radical 
attempted to come to grins 
: fln d which became the 
Preoccupations of modernist 
imagery. This characteristic rhythm 
of twentieth-century life is used by 
Hughes as an excuse for some of the 
discontinuities in the narrative 

i S t^ UC i. U ot , eac & programme : like 
the modernist arilsr,.we are forced 
t “ ..unexplained 

st&TOlues, 8 to S' take ub on a 
breathless foutney, through French 

f?i?. Ur • pa i WI P a , rfl fionfllist archi- 
tecture and design, anti-rationtti 
!.V;^ expres?f l n,s . ni ' (including ab- 
stract expression ism V and Poo, end- 
Wg up with a brief and not very 
encouraging look at the' art of the 
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BBC. Thilfl Life mid Reiner Moritz 
Productions of Mimhli). We watch 
HtiBhos drinking cuffee under the 
arcndcs In Turin, summoning the 
gliosis of Nioizsclic mid de Chirico ; 
smokinR a cigar in a deserted 
nrasilin ; driving a jeep down Mun- 
imttan ; walking in the scorched mid 
windswept Nevada desert; uddres- 
sing us from Hitler's rostrum 1 ut 
Nuremberg ; interrupting u Buddhist 
ceremony in the Rothko Clmpel at 
Houston. 

A lot of this elfhomie scene- 
seitinp; Has gone into the series, 
much . of it unnecessary (Hughes 
standing in front of the ovens ut 
Dachau in Programme 6), embar- 
rassing (the awkward attempts in 
Programme 3 to convey the flavour 
of the Mediterranean), or both. Too 
often works of art are set to music— 
and on one occasion to dance — at 
(he expense of providing us with 
more informal ion, although in the 
case of a Bollmer torso which re- 
volves to^ (ho sound of catatonic 
laughter in Programme S, this is 
quite effectively managed. (The 

Jnd'vidual pieces id the credits^ 
Ail good teley felon, perhaps, but at 
Lu tBl r 1 # a million pounds, . 
is It realjy Justified ? 

Certain things In', the set its. 


though. Hre of mure histing value: 
film scqiieiirj's uf ihiIms mid 
archiicriK talk iii|; iilmiit tln-ir wmk 
^imr of I lii'st* scqui'iii r*. .tnhii-.il 
(Malcolm MuggciiuKv iutvi virwiug 
Dull about his nioust.u Itci, oiluts 
made CSpmuHy fur the si rin : tin- 

Imugliiullve .i-.pnts 

of muss urhiiii culture in I'lMmaiunio 
7 tn hidicutc its nmhiv.ilnit rrl.«- 
t unship with pop; mid 1‘in.illv. 
tumigli oiir does not imlodf it 
wiihnul qualification, llujilus't. i.nu 
polemic- 

Filming for The Slunk u / the 
New began in Hi-rlin in the 
autumn of 1977 m the iciiiiirkiiliu- 
Mi*" up Of exhibit inn-, gailtiird in 
geilifi under the cnlUcrjvt title of 
iron tig of the 'f tv unites. 1 login s 
reviewed thnso exhibitions in 'lime 
magazine (whose an critic I A- h.r. 
been for the hum um yi-ms| mid 
much of his Initial reaction is trans- 
ferred. without hiss uf force, into 
the television scries, becoming one 
of its dominant themes. •■This was 
the last period”, lie wrote in 1977. 
’ ,n which tho dream uf ihc ungauvd 
avant-garde seemed credible: thai 
corrupt societies could he toppled 
noil utopias created with the aid i.f 
art. How Dado, surrealism, ton- 
struct! vism and the fhuiltmK nrnui- 
toted inis dream— and wit nested its 
failure— is the broad Mihiutt r.f 
theso shows". In the final ini.- 
gromnic, "The Future that Was”. 
Hughes examines the lii»t»iic-il 


’ .TV*" inu uxt 

(narket and the nmion of 

f* a container of mnthtuiu 

Sfc a L ar ^ f y ,fc a L r - lhe "'W 

lf • ,ri |/ir 

works of art 
whose physical alii-naiion Ir .m I.mJ, 


■ ■ ■ iT V>*A. • 

AH the huskies are eaten. Thereis no space . 
left in the dwy. And the beads pf quick 
words scatter over his spquse’s sepia shaded face 
adding the dhtc iti question like tl mole to her lavelii 
Next, the i snapshot of his sister He doesn’t ctuira " 

™ ha ??.. he e* 1 n *4e is the highest vassihle latfuJL km: 


speciulur and miixviun mads >1 
inipiissihle fur i lu-in to be 
makes fur Mime spectacular, t<Rj 
\ i*-ii»i* . in p,n liculiil. un undci»^ 
VM'iliu m. u we in which the 
Sunn i Bi klev pushis himself u 
i lie liiuiis uf his endnrMce, udj 
It mulling film of Waltflr dc MitW 
” l.ltthiti!iu: Field ” .In * »«M 
cm mi iif New Mexico- ' 

Much uf llur.hes's iUcdsfon« 
mid r-ulit r progmuinict WK 1 :!* 
last Mrcrmbn' in a I entity iriiw 
fin die Snndup 'J'tHtCi WP»SJ 
imliltehi il as a farewell to 
It mill'd, tin this serle* 
i in re uf ie lief —relief tbit frk* ■ 
a detr i mini si view of ar ( 'll?” 
has m lusL heeit nhandonN- HI” 
rt.v cc-iuin ideals, UughM Urn*. 
which we imw no la»**r 
•Hi’s power in liberal.' 
except perhaps tho individual bu^' j 
the absolute value of lw L tcl, 1 ;!ij-i 
m i les would better havfl fcewj 11 ” 

7 he Thirst for the KrilJ**-' 
pi-LdonnnHiii-e of any one 
exilic*.? Millc^live I* J,l L B ft in , i« 
ivr.mny of nmdvrnlsue ^ fn 7 (L 
over As we enter 
Hughes’s inessaK<e I 1 '? 1 r ^ pU 
fnshi;«iiubTt* imvl is cl' af; - 
talisnt ruKs, OKI ” •' 

' jotovJ 

MatheiffiS 

•r4£j 

/litile L«9« e J 
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Sweet village landskips 


: By Graham Reynolds 

Thomas Gainuborough 
Tate Gallery 

As the f' rsl comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of Gainsborough’s Work for 
nearly a hundred years this event 
will ploy an important part in con- 
tributing to the reassessment uf 
eighteenth-century British painting 
which is now under way. The con- 
1 lent of the exhibition has been 
chosen, and the admirable catalogue 
written, by John Hn/es, Director of 
the National Portrait . Gallery. H« is 
• the author of the definitive cuin- 
Joguc of Gainsborough’s drawings 
and of a forthcoming one uf his 
landscape paintings. It is nmuial 
that his selection should reflect 
these areas of study, and the 
h.ii'ance of the exhibition is lilted 
more towards Gainsborough's 
activity as a landscape painter iluin 
io those full-length patriciun port- 
rails which greet us with such 
engaging familiarity in countless 
houses and galleries here und in 
the United States. Gninsbnrough, 
who wrote to Jackson ” I urn 
'• *jck of Portraits and wish 
very much to t,ake my viol-dn- 
gamba 'and walk off In some sweet 
village where 1 enn pRint landskips 

• and enjoy the fag-end of life in 
' quietness and case ", would have 

approved of the emphasis placed on 
the aspect of art for which he had 

- most natural inclination. 

The oil- paintings are arranged in 
a. chronological sequence which fol- 
lows the migrations uf Gains- 
borough's studio from Sudbury to 
r London, back to Sudlmr.Y, then oh 
- to Ipswich Bath mid flnully to Lon- 
don for the Inst fifteen yenrs of 
his life. It is n career in which 
■ the provinces have played a sur- 
' prisingly important role for n coun- 
*• tty in which local xchouls of nrt 
have not normally flourished. The 
presence nf potent ini sitters for 
portraits was in ‘ each case tlic 
. votive for his moves j the fiici ilmt 
. In each section nf the exhibit ion 
slmllur numbers of landscapes liuve 
been available to balance the port- 
raits shows how consistently Gains- 
borough sought rollof from being 

chiefly In tho faco wuy”. The 
.■ earliest portraits revolt i him us a 

• naive face pointer, gifted with the 
talent for catching a likeness, but 

■ prosenting it with nn ortlessness 
comparable m thiit of modest con- 
/ ten >Porary miniaturlsta such as Ger- 
.• wse Spencor and Luke Sullivan. 

was already viewing inndscapc 
■ wjttt a sharp eye nnd painting it 

• win a more Instructed sense of 

K . Jhe newly discovered 

• S * Mury's CJiurch, Hud- 
2 ! e voaIs. At almost the same 

‘ i„° nie,1t ,*}■ achieved that enchant- 
wnr<^ 0< . ' n,,on °f landscape and 
' G»n!««i Uro .i Si which the National 
f 2,' ‘;Mr and Mrs Robert 
Thii re *?ii ,s A he Perfect exemplar. 

— *' selectable phase nf Gains- 
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borough’s ualnting is represented 
here ny ■” Ilencagc Lloyd and his 
Sister" from the Fit/willlum 
Museum, und the double portrait 
.from the Louvre which John Hayes 
convincingly accepts as showing 
Gainsborough with his wife Mar- 
garet, whom he married in 1746. 
A -French accent derived from his 
early association with Gravelnt is 
especially pronounced in this rococo 
gem. 

But Sudbury, Suffolk was no 
place for u Gainsborough, und his 
move to Bath in 1759, wvhen he was 
thirty-two, brought him Into a 
broader world and spurred him to 
a new maturity. Nothing in his 
earlier work quite prepares us for 
the originality of “ Ann Ford, later 
Mi's. Thick nesse " pninted in 1760, 
in which his enthusiasm for Vnn 
Dyck and his love of music are 
fused in the inventive calligraphy 
of his established manner. Van 
Dyck was to be studied near at hand 
in a dozen country houses, and 
GHinsbiirmigh translated his air nf 
aristocratic aloofness into the more 
informal elegance of the eighteenth 
century. His landscape of these 
middle years also reflects the 
influence of earlier musters. With- 
drawn from the direct obscrvuiinn 
of Suffolk hedges nnd trees, he 
explores a world of iinoginotion lit 
sometimes by the cold blues and 

e roens of Ctnudc, more frequently 
y the rosoute linos of Rubens’s 
lundscHpc. The Inttor t style was 
encouraged . by his beginning now 
to work by candlelight. 

Gninshni-flugh's final move to 
London after fifteen years* practice 
'in Bath was hastily decided, but 
proved a prudent step. Although 
his relations with the Royal 
Academy were marked by quarrels 
Hbout the hanging of his paintings 
lie was wnrinly supported by the 


advocated bv Reynolds and bis fel- 
lows hs the height of artistic 


ambiiion. 


Royal Family mul the lion Inn. "The ‘. lf 
Morning Walk", painted for the J M * ll, P os,l j 
marriage of William ami Elisabeth Vi f 

llullott, is one of tho summits of ^ 

Ills h cliia vunient In London, in- JK2* 
tensely actual nnd at the snme time 
full of feeling. But his prossing dc- S 1 v" 
sire to escape from commission ml 11 

portrait lire is revealed by the , 11 , 

riches nf the last room at the Tate. 
devoted lo hi? Into landsonpcs nml P u 
the "fancy pictures” in wliiclt he 10 
approiiclieil ax nearly ns his tempera- Dr Htiy 
meat would allow the poetic ond east his in 
historic Hhunvutinn so strongly u short hi 

Party conversations 


In one of bis many moments of 
self-criticism Gainsborough said of 
Reynolds - Damn him, how vurious 
he is". It is true that neither Gains- 
borough's training nor his taste led 
him to cast his sitters in the mould 
of Michelangelo’s Prophets, os Rey- 
nolds did in his portrait of Mrs 
Siddnns as the Tragic Muse. But 
this exhibition displays his inmile 
roniii'Cef illness in techniqiiu und 
presentation. For instance, his 
method of drawing ranges from 
simple pencil outline through 
stump work, watercolour and 
gouache to oil, and each choice of 
medium diversifies his invention. 

The introductory note to the cata- 
logue refers to the financial con- 
straints imposed on the presentation 
of the exhibition. These are to be 
welcomed if they are responsible for 
the uncluttered and logical way in 
which the works ure deployed. YVe 
do not have to view them swathed 
. in bunting or search for them amidst 
bunks of roses, nor are they shown 
in the sort of labyrinthine maze 
which made the Tate’s Constable 
show so hard to enjoy. But one 
point of presentation deserves dis- 
cussion. The whole exhibition is lit 
artificially by Itai'sh spotlnmps. Both 
money and energy could be saved 
by mmirn) light, nnd this would 
cnublo a far truer estimate 'to be 
formed of the tonal quality and 
condition of the iiaintings. It may 
be argued that Gainsborough chose 
to paint by subdued or artificial 
light. But his subdued light was 
modified daylight, and his artificial 
light was candlelight. 

The present lighting also exacer- 
bates the difficulties of hanging un 
ex hi hi tion of which the elements are 
necessarily in very different states 
nf cleanliness and preservation. The 
juxtaposition of the badly bloomed 
Vilnius of “ The Rovd Sir Henry 
Batc-Dudlay with the shiny new 
varnish of * Jolmnn Christian Fis- 
cher" throws this ■ problem into 
ci ii ul relief. The . Hiking light on 
"Ami Ford” blinds the. spectator 
on close approach find makes it 
iinposKjhle tn decide how fur the 
painting of the heud approximates 
lo its original state. 

Dr IlHycs oxplnins that lie Inis 
cast Iti? introduction In the form of 
u >hort biography and bids us louk 


elsewhere for critical or art -histori- 
cal appreciation. But in a greater 
extent ihan in most ariisis the 
biography is bath the art nnd the 
criticism. The walls of the exhibition 
echo the facts of Gainsborough’s 
life and character; the excitability 
only just this sido of sanity, his 
enthusiasms for dogs (the euijjcxt 
dated painting is nf “ Bumper, a 
most remarkable sagacious cur "), 
music mid musicians, country folk 
and hIiuvc all the countryside. Only 
in some imtscv imagiimira shall wc 
be able to see all the penks of his 
achievement- "The Mali”, all a-flut- 
ter lJke„ a lady’s fan, cannot be 
moved from the* Frick Collection in 
Ne.w York, where it is housed amidst 
its peers of all European schools of 
painting. Nor can [he ’’ The Blue 
Boy’’ be lent from the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 

In the latter cose Dr Hayes has 
given us nn acceptable substitute in 
“ Paul Cobb Methuen ”, and defused 
the argument about the use of blue 
as a foreground colour bv pointing 
out that this ’’Van Dyck 1 ’ suit win 
a studio property ill which any sitter 
might have chosen to be painted. 
Further gaps caused by the decision 
not to borrow from London public 
collections such works as “ Cornard 
Wood” and “Mr nnd Mrs 
Andrews”, can bo made good by 
visits to the Naiionul Gallery and 
Kenwood. Such work? will he in- 
cluded when a remodelled version 
of the exhibition ti'uvels to Paris 
next February. 

Even without these potential em- 
bellishments . liter c is richness 

enough here to . convey Gains r 
borough’s range and achievement. 
Above nil, the opportunity to see so 
many of nls landscapes enables us 
to Uecido whether we agree with 
Ha/lill that they are " flimsy carica- 
lures of Rubens ” or with Constable 
that ’’ the stillness of noon, the 
depths of twilight, and the dews uml 

f ieurls of the morning, are all to be 
nund on the canvnsoa of title- most 
benevolent and klndheiirlcd nmn ”• 

John llnycs’s catalogue for the 
Gninsbnrough show, ISSpp,, 152 
plates (eighteen in colour), is avail- 
able from tho Tate Gallery Publi- 
cations Department, Mi II bunk, Lou- 
don SW1F 4RG, at £3.25 paper 
(0 5)05005 72 4) pin? £1.50 past nnd 

E nck age, A cl nth-bound veraiun will 
c ready in mid-November nt £4.75. 
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By David Edgar 

Tinitors 

Hampstead Theatre 

In the introduction to his play 
Slate of Revolution , Robert Bolt 
say? that the events of the Russian 
Revolution were so terrible, the 
enilenvuui’S of its Icodcrs so total, 
and the outcome ‘‘so tragically far 
short of whut they had intended ”, 
that for him " merely tn think 
about it steadily is to be over- 
whelmed by primitive pity end 
Bwe ”. Beit’s intelligent and meticu- 
lous play, howeverj itself toll shore 
of its own tragic aspiration. By con- 
centrating on the great personali- 
ties at the centre of the Bolshevik 
Party, it became - n compound of 
detail, a sories of passionate de- 
butes on important but strangely 
abstract themes. Tho absence of 
the millions stripped bdth the 
characters and their enterprise of 
a sense of historic scale. 

In Traitors, Hie Australian writer 
Stephen Sewell faces the same prob- 
lem in reverse. His story of the 
conflict between the Left Opposi- 
tionists and tbe increasingly Sraiin- 
ized secret police in (he Russia of 
the late 1920s is sec among the 
anunymous rank-and-file of the Com-; 
munist Party. » But Sewell, who 
clearly knows his stuff. Is so care- 
ful not to bore us with It that the 
specific issues 6f tbe Bolshevik Split 
remain unexplained and. unargued, 
becoming little more than an 
assumed moral backdrop to the be- 
trayal end, torture of the characters 
with whom we are intended to iden- 
tify. indeed, our. obin , fense. nf 
distance from tHe‘ passion W Ine 


the characters : Sewell’s protngon- ilie tenues could bo explained with- 
ists appear as isolated, anxious, out dov inline from nam ruli Stic 
Hlmnst passive individuals moving probability; but he shared with 
through an alien landscape, Sewell the wider problem of writing 
rather than active participants in a about historical movements in the 
violenr atruggle ror power. His language of personal relations. Bolt 
most lively character is a working- chooses a Shakespearean mode, tak- 
cIhss woman who is ignorant of and ing great characters as symbols of 
indifferent to the great battles tak- the social forces henving beneath 
ing place around her; nnd his sec- them, but his specificity robs them 
ondary metaphor of a hurried, un- both of the generality and the gran- 
comfortable out intense affair be- dcur of tragic and epic heroes. Sewell 


ondary metaphor of a hurried, un- both of the generality and the gran 
comfortable out intense affair be- dcur of tragic and cpfc heroes. Sewel 
tween a Trotskyite and a Chekist works on un anecdotal lovel ; he 


(whose roles arc unknown to each 
other) becomes the most vivid and 
moving event of the play. 

I am sure Sewell doesn’t mean 
that only personal and sexual rela- 
tions have -any richness dr reality,., 
and thBt all Ideology is by dofinif 
tion anti-human (any more than 
Bolt intended his play to become an 


dcur of tragic and cpfc heroes. Sewell 
works on An anecdotal lovel ; ha 
gives himself the freedom of fiction, 
out the story he creates^ though 
clearly intended as a particulariza- 
tion of the general, remains a 
parable -rather . than a paradigm, 
The, personal end *o*ual. scenes are 
richly land sensitiyejy written ; the 
scenes of political debate soem 
pedestrian — they feel like an:. over- 


everyday story of resolution-framing cautious translation. Sewell is so 


folk). Their common problem is 
one of form. Naturalism is ideally 
suited to the representation of 
shared experience ; it is ut its best 
when dealing with universal but in- 
timate areas of human activity, with 
domestic and sexual Hfei The de- 


keen to avoid anachronism, for 
example, that his dialogue fre- 
quently relies on th? blandest 
figures of speech, 1 


when dealing with universal but in- Neil Johnsons production at the 
fimate areas of human activity, with Hampstead Theatre Is controlled to 
domestic and sexual Jlte; The dg. | | )e po j nt constriction. The best 
fnnng reaction to naturalism is performances comq frbrti Colin Buker 
recognition, which is why natural- a nervaus app(Sr atchik accotiimo- 
ism ts least effective j” the social datin g himself te Slaljntet realUlcs, 
and political uttna. of which an and £ mma p Jper as the Trotskyite 
audience may have Htfle or no organizer. John- Byrne's sol— a wuil 
experience. ■, of peeling ikons divided by. a grey 

This problem is seen jn h« sim- .corridor, bleakly lit with naked- 
plest term In dialogue: all political bill bs— provides tha kind of bis for i- 
Jangungo is shorthand, knd the cal metaphor, ihdi Is absent from 
naturalistic writer dealing with the inost.of the pipy. ... i 

politics of another place and time ? ! 

is forced to rely either on uriex- . . /• . • 

plained detail (" Trotsky must, desist The RSC a .popular production of 
from any further criticisms . of Nicholas Nicfeleby, id David Edgars 
Zinoviev-) or on over-geaerplized adaptation .(reviewed in the Tl.S 
platitudes- r\If , the 'Parly | rises/ ^ on June; 27), returns to the Aldwych 
against itself it will fall end every- ' for t> season front' November-. 13 to 
thing we haileigplned wii] be lost ' r ). January! 3. Edward Pether bridge, 
Bolt's solution toa$ to'set' mokt of 1 Roger Rees and 'David ThrslfaU re-‘ 


Oxford 

University Press 

Buildings 
Library 2 

A Listener’s Guide to 
Record Collecting 

Edited by John Lade 

Following the success of Building#,. 
Library 1 comes this second 
volume, containing afurlhei 35 
scripts Irom BBC Radio 3's 
'Record Review' programme. The 
book oilers sound advice on the - 
available recordings of a wide 
variety of operas, orchestral works, 
choral, vocal, and instrumental 
music. "It is ideal record reviewing.’ ! 
Hi-fi News end Record Review. ' 

£2.95 Ox lord Paperbacks . 

The Berlin Novels 
of Theodor 
Fontane 

Henry Garland 

Theodor Fonlane is today 
regarded as one of the major 
novelists of the nineteenth century. 
This book offers a perceptive 
analysis of his unique blend of 
deceptive simplicity and discreet 
understatement, and will interest 
not only those who read Fontane in 
the original but also those who 
depend upon translation. £14 ■*. 

Puritans and 
Adventurers 

T.H. Breen 

This collection of essays Is 
concerned wllh two main issues; 
first, the way in which the local 
origins of English colonists 
inliuonccd iholr auilutloa and . 
bdapiaiion loNoith Amerlcai-and ,, 
second, I lie contrast between the ‘ 
seiiiemenlfl of Massachusetts and • 
Virginia. £10 

‘Myne Owns 
Ground’ 

Race and Freedom on 
Virginia’s Eastern Shore 
T.H. Breen and f; 

Stephen jnnes , 

This book concentrates on a 
unique phenomenon of colonial 
America: I he existence of 
successful free blacks on Virginia's 
eastern shore. It shows how they 
held properly, sued and were sued 
by whiles, and lived for several - 
generations as free and . ... 
Independent members of Virginia • 
society. There |s also a full ! 

discission of Virginia's social 
classes in the generation after 
colonization. £7.50 

Griffith: 

First Artist of 
the Movies j 

Mat tin Williams 

Here is an Introduction to the work 
of D.W. Griffith, the first great 
innovator in Ihe cinema. It 
concerns iiself with the 
development of Griffith's film 
-technique, from the early dey6 of ' 
the Biograph studios before 1912, . i 
to the creation of his great 
masterpieces, The Birth of a Nation 
and Intolerance, and his major . 

. films of ihe early 1 920s. 

Illustrated £7,95 

Lucian: Works 

Volume HI Books xliv-lxvlil 

M.D. Macleod 

£7.95 Ox ford Classical Texts 
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When Irish eyes are shutting 


By Derek Mahon 

Juno nod the Paycock 
Aldwych Theatre 

There was a group of American 
undergraduates at Hie Aldwych on 
the night 1 saw the RSC revival of 
Juno and thePaycock, and 1 won- 
derail iF- they -could have guessed, 
without being told, that this was one 
of the groat 'plays of die twentieth 
Century. A tnazed by the iistiessness 
of the first act, I took some time to 
realize that k was intentional, not 
the result of a virus' among the case. 
Trevor Nunn's production adapts a 
radically different approach . to 
O'Casey's masterpiece from the one 
to which we have long been accus- 
tomed. Subduing the star turns in 
the interest of the whale, he lias 
come up with a slo w -moving, low- 
keyed version which is more in- 
sidiously depressing than any I have 
yet seen, if adequate on us own 
terms. An interesting line of in- 
quiry perhaps, but not a recipe fur 
artistic success. 

Nunn’s strategy is mistaken 
because' the piny is composed of 
star turns- It is a play about charac- 
ter, even '‘characters”, as well ns 
circumstances, and to eschew vivid- 
ness of' personal I ty. a vividness the 
playwright certainly intended, is to 
lose a vital dimension of the play, 
and the one that makes it great. 
The Boyles and their neighbours arc 
victims of circumstance, granted ; 
but they must be allowed to nc more 
than that, or we make of a contplux 
and exhilarating work a piece of 
doleful social realism. Not even 


that. The reality of the long- 
dcmulfahed Dublin tenements is not 
here, or only partly so ; us any 
render of O'Casey’s autobiographies 
will know, the irrepressible high 
spirits were, in those surroundings, 
as much a fact of life as the squalor. 

. Norman Rodway as Boyle and 
John Ragan as Joxer are, therefore, 
not so much disappointing us 
infuriating. Deflected by the 
rationale of the production front 
ploying their marvellous parts to the 
run, tliey give us, respectively, a 
dejected and irritable codger appar- 
ently endowed with sober self- 
knowledge, and a whittling creep 
devoid of even superficial charm. 
When Boylo announces defiantly to 
Juno, “IVc a little spirit iefr in 
me still”, he is boasting, but it 
should not be an empty boast, as 
the liveliness of his fancy and the 
trenchancy of his self-dramatizing 
balderdash make clear. Self-drama- 
tizing ia a literal sense *, for he and 
Joxer conduct their own little play 
within the play, oddly prefiguring 
Estragou and Vladimir, rliougli 
much of the fun of that goes by 
the board here. 

On the plus side, Gerard Murphy 
brings more presence to the part 
of the maimed and frightened 
Johnny than is usually the ca.se. 
O’Casey himself, during rehearsals 
fnr the original Abbey production, 
habitually referred to Juno as “ the 
play ubnut Johnny Hoyle " — mean- 
ing, perhaps, that Johnny represen- 
ted in his own person all the 
desperation of a people living, like 
the Boyles, on impossible dreams. 
Nobody in the play pays him much 
heed, ami the part is tan often 
treated as a nuisance, like Johnny 
himself; but that isn’t ihe case 
here. And Judi Dench is a m color- 


nhio Juno ; her hitter ness qualified 
by an essential sweetness, she alone 
ur the cast shines lh rough the doc- 
trinaire opacity. 

, l described Boyle as " setf-drumn- 
tisiiifi ”, and the theme of die play 
is the price of his sclf-drunuiii/u- 
lion — even, it might he said, the 

B rice of drama. In terms of the 
oyles’ fum 11 y life, that price is 
disintegration and chaos. So too in 
the political sphere, where theatri- 
cal postures and heightened lan- 
guage have led tb civil war. " Give 
us one of your shm-cyed' ones ", 
says Boyle to Joxer during a sing- 
snug ; and Joxer forgets the words. 
“ Shut-eyed ones ", for O’Casey as for 
Dr Cruise O’Brien In our own day, 
are the source of half the misery of 
Iroland ; yet they are a seemingly 
indispensable part of the drama : 
even the R$C permits itself the 
liberty of introducing and conclud- 
ing each act with a snatch of the 
kind of demotic Dublin melody of 
which O'Casey evidently took n dim 
view. This is unfortunate ; the effect 
is to cheapen and triviuli/e the 
play itself. 

I: is Juno's distinction that she 
resists the blandishments of dramu 
und song, and her misfortune that 
she (and her daughter Mary, de- 
spite her half-linked socialism) sees 
the only alternative in a mirage of 
middle-class gentility. The power 
of the play resides in its intellectual 
battle with its own emotional 
appeal. Clear-sighted though it may 
be, Juno and the Paycock is also 
O’Casey's great 14 shut-eyed one ", 
The sirugglo within the urtefnet 
itself is of central importance, und 
to tilt the balance so completely in 
Juno’s favour, hy denying llciyle’ his 
measure of magnetism, huwuvcr 
specious, is to forfeit a crucial ten- 
sion. 


JT ‘The Chances 
! of Rhyme’ 

!gj r With its running debate 

) asainst the superb scholar W. K. 
JWimSHtt my book The Chances of 
[ Rhyme is written In part as nil 
Mltempt to qualify modern 


modern 


A bridge too few 1 The Chances 

1 — skJ lh0 symbol was a*. of Rhyme’ 

By Savkar A kind . § ! !ei r With its running debntc 

The Citizens' Thoatrri _ ! «tainst the superb scholar W. K. 

The Cniicmtian Chalk Circle production of the Chit , JWimSHtt, my book The Chances of 

«»*— «•“«- «■— v sfta-'fe-iS -se. V’^iW" .jr as 

■ 1 ' decor, und such props ■*» 'Augustan position C. II. Sisson 

Brecht’s favourite philosopher, lire crude In comparison?! Ligands for- It I s admirable th*»t 
Hegel, once spoke of his own (mbit one sees in photoBraohi j lJo his review of the book (Septcm- 
of being "at once fur and against Berlin production. Yet in ,2 i'ber 12> Mr Sisson saw mat mid 
the actual ". Judging by The Cane a - the same blend of s|ytaai£k twisted it- Lcss admirable are ihe 
«hu Chalk Circle, Brecht himself realism is skilfully exulni^i; 'methods he was led into: (1) 

must have Jmd similar feelings the translation comblnei attempts to w«c" , mu personally, 

during' the 1 final phase of his and subtlety, James and tJ- « in hi* crack about niy salary 
artistic career, for this, the last Stern's mu tier- of. fad rend.rfjahd the ntentioti of my dnugnicr ; 
of his great ploys, is not milv a the prose parts altem»H« iv (2) misrepresentation of the book 
superb example of epic theatre W. II, Auden's lyrics, StafcL* : ‘i« » panegyric of easy sincerity, 
but ulso lit some wavs signifies alienating devices arc when it is in fact a description 

a return to the sort of “ Aristote- used to elicit emotional 3 of how n post-Romnntic poetics 

hail" mid “ naturalistic ” drama ns well. In a move . of sincerity can affect rhe linnd- 
w-iucli he line] ret'eclod so categnri- Brecht's decision to cut Sni’H'** of a traditional device. Readers 

colly ns a young man. acini* as both the mtn£ » of the book will see how, curiously, 

Inside the fable about labour und A*d»k. thereby emphisiiiJSi J. hc which' “a ip 'f£ 

nrancrtv th<*r,. tiiiuity between comiiA % lines of the argument wiucn appro 


such pnjpj ?JMugu«ian position C. II. Sisson 
coinpariiolJIlSflSds for. It if «dm rnble that 
in photographical 0 his review of the book (Septcm- 
Auction. Yatu .uftber 12) Mr Sisson saw mat and 
Wend of jiyib^tjMisied it. Less admirable are ihe 
skilfully axffiSI Methods he was led into: 1) 


(in least) in report— for ihe Ruyul 
Society were, on the authority uf 
Joseph Glunvill (Plus Ultra. 16(i8, 
Chiipter XII), experimenting with 
making- glass malleable — one of the 
several . targets Marvell is aiming 
at in his mocking lines. 

Leaving such a line blank with 
all available alternatives provided 
in a commentary is, I am sure, the 
most fruitful way of dealing with 
this still current device. 

THOS. ADAMS. 

12 Bridgford Street, Eurlsficld, 
London SW18 3TQ. 

A. C. Benson 


and Elgar 


a return to rlie sort of “ Aristote- 
lian ” and “ naturalistic ” drama 
which he had ret'eclod so categori- 
cally ns a young man. 

Inside the fable about labour und 
property there is another play 
about a not too bright servant girl's 
devotion to a baby bov who is not 
even her own child. That this aspect 
of the tale held sf considerable 


tiiiuity between cofflnZo? lines nf the argument which appro- 
action, the troublesonSS,^ tfrlatcs most of the points I actually 
drastically cut and thesSmSi innke— but as orgumeuts Mr 

of their impatience io Sisson’s version of me. Mr Sisson 


of their impatience tobfa 
the fable and get on W&ik 


and his friends at Poetry Nation may 
ui tnc rme neui sr considerable b«-i «o *ant|h.r f«- ih/. morel beau tv of the 

emotional fascination for Brecht is Kyi once Waters, vlriuesofurbanity and 

indicated not only by one nf his «>»««* ' uctmg " n 5 Mrtut. Z 

several dry runs for the nlav. the J bri’Hant l,VC 

short story entitled Her Au&burxei ,n '‘ , ' e » ■!» up ,0 b " ' 

KreiUckreis. bur also hv lii*. ...um moving when he li jltiugli min: ■ DONALD WESL1NC. 


Krcidekreis, bur nlsu by his mvn 
original 1*)SS pmiluriiun of the 
Unilk Circle with tin* Heilinei 1-n- 
send lie. Here Breclu used n nuni- 
her of devices ur mills with the anus 
of epic theatre. He h.ul «u avtual 
rickety briilgu litiiit on the Magi* 
for the famous •*flij;lu inm the 
northern iiiminiaius " eiiisuile, 
rendering nniuralisticullv wU.U 
naturalistic theatre itself nii);lu well 
have stylized, and when ilu> bundle 
that Griishu carries ihrmiglinin tin* 
play was finally opened in tin* trial 
scene, a hide hoy iva% revealed, as 
if to demon state that wrapped in- 


A mortgage on all your houses 


iniiyiug when liu lultiugly tM4n'- DONALD WESL1NC. 

from it piece nf paper tiilfc, • - Department of Literature, D-007, 
appeal tu (ii'iislui not to be ^ University of California. Sail Diego, 
doited. u Jolla, California 92093. 

And of rmii-se there it fc 1 . 

herself. Brecht described tot; Pv 7 Qnfiiim 

ns " beautiful" anil sujgt«Jk • DyZallllUin 

fh-sTslmlv Sir, -Thankful a* I am to Robert 

kVUetln'v Si^n 1 Thomas ims! B rowning for his kind review nf my 
See I «« Sir Byzantium ■' The Empire of New 
x nk* Ini i i k ,1,1 InJMi ' Rwnfl (September 2G), I should like 
hi m lv nShtfl observe that he Is mistaken ahum 
oiJ iil-i i, .. f' A Ikb &SS I** one point of fact be chose to 
.?T IJ V ‘5.. tf,.r ^^tme on. He writes : "The 

llmmd'iifiii completion of the sixth mnicnniuin 

rliuiiisliiful ami elegant P™* . of t ^ e Bjxanl | 11c eru , whon many 

• |- • expected the end of the world to 
_ _ -- , _ , ► ; . occur, was In 492, not 508.” That Is 

IVI/Yl\£*I MrilD ■ n<,r “■ T 11 * *w»rld cru sinning in 
L lul/Cl JT 11 Z»V' SS08 nc was not used before about 


By Jacqueline Pearson 

Black Lear 

ITuriblo Studio, Sheffield 

From Nahum Tu# to Edward Bond 
playwrights have wanted to rebuild 
A'ing Lear In a dramatic idlunt more 
in keeping with their' own views of 
literature, and society. Now Barrie 
Keefe’s Black Lcdr takes a ciintem- 
porary black East End family and 
rcir.tcrpms Shakespeare in a 
strongly political way. 

.•Tlio central character, Tom King, 
Ins Just retired early and plans to 
leave England' and return to Ids un- 
specified home. He -has arranged 
a aurpnse for his two daughters: 
his mortgage is now paid off end 
he Intends to divide the hau^e be- 
tween them. The equivalent of 
Shakespeare’s -love-test is provided 
by .the todst .which. Tom proposes 
r,, v . h ' s , fl qoP te d country. . Linda., a 
polished Gonerd/Rcgaa emotionally 
crippled by society’s rejection of 
hluck people, goes along with him, 
but Susan refuses. Plain-speaking 
and loviog, she Is a ntirsa who has 
hud tn watch the Nils crumbling 


wound her, mid she refuses in ex- 
press solidarity with a cm 

where money seems moro iinporliiat 
than lives. 

Enruged, Tom gives tho house tn 
Linda, and she and her sliurp hoy- 
friend plan to get rlj.li quick 
tlirnugli u local rcdovelupment 
scheme. Toni staggers nil to his 
heath, the alum ting yard nf Strut- 
ford (E15) stnt inn— only one of 
many Shakespearean puns anil iilla- 
sious in the pluy. Here hu meeis 
his Fool, Jiitiiny, another victim of 
family collapse; lie is u Scot with 
a pathalagicul and inexplicably 
stressed Inability to find the whin- 
pet ho lost throe years ago, and 
with a sharp line lit ami-Torv wise- 
cracks. Tom Is refused entrance 
to Ids house by Linda and quickly 
deteriorates into a tramp, only 
saved from isolation and despair by 
Jinimy and Susan, He still plans to 
leave England, i iMie. taidves, like 
Shakespeare's Lear, to Dover. 
Meanwhile, thouRh, disaster strikes. 
Lmda and the hoyfrlend have rc- 
leased a vicious alsaiian in the now 
valuable house ■ of their Mind 
neighbour to terrorize, her '. into 
moving out. Susan, returning, is 
savaged to death by it. Later wa 
bear that her body has fallen out 
of a trunk being loaded on shin 
before her father's eyes. The lights 


JPDlfeh publishers 


By George Theiner 


"NOW A is^tho largest: unofficial 
publishings bouse , *n Poland, its' 
.aim is tq moke available titles which 


would otherwise ba Suppressed by 
the state publishing industry. The 
wider aim ia tn reassert the values 


freedom and honesty on 
which all intellectual activity de- 
pa ntls.” 

With these words, Pol u fid’s re- 
markable independent publishing 
lioitse Introduced i($eJf for the first! 
time to u Western wi dir nee at last. 
recoc'5 London Boole Fair. Visitors 
to', rhe fair, held on Octuber 5-7 
W. Gi'oevcnpr House, v ero able to 
su: twrng -of jfjfQ Jffi) iWm XpWA 
has managed to priidud^ In Hi e four 


years of Its existence; They include 
novels by l&tding Polish authors 
(Andrzejowski. Koawickl Brandy*). 
E“«ry by Wiktor Woroszylskl 
Czeslaw MHds and Jerzy Pfcowskl, a 
book on the democratic opposition 
by Jacob Kurin, essayg on Euro- 

S5SH5f ,I 5 m » * fl(l ; swtemenrs by 

Catholic intellectuals on antl-50mit« 
ism: Foralgn writers or 4 also wolf 
imwmed,«rlth Polish translations 
^. Jbe TutDiym, Animal Farm and 
of books by Isaac BasheWs Singer, 
Bohumil Hr aba L Osip Mandelstam 
and Joseph Brodsky, as Well as the 
selected works of T: G. Mesaryk, the 
philosopher who became the foitn- 
per and first president of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


pn down on Tom King mimniug 

I'.ugliiiid I Kill; In ml I *' 

Put so baldly this pint niiglit seem 
to vema on the ludicruus— iliniuth 
*n would a similar acoimt of Slinky, 
spenre’s play. Tito nvorall effect of 
though, lx not luiiglmhle. 
Admittedly, It hus Us flaws. Act 2 
uses coincidence und impimi»lbtliiv 
as recklessly as a Hardy novel, and 
some clmructers, especially Limiu 
and her boyfriend, never becuniu 
more than paxic-hamd. in some 
wuys Barrie Keefe scums inure at 
homo with the wit of the first half 
and Its realistic duplet inn of per- 
sonal pod political conflicts within 
a family than he is with the Inter 
striving after tragedy. Si ill, once 
we adjust to its over-st utumoni mid 
oversimplification, the ploy bus 
some effective moments. Alton 
Kumalo gives an impressive per- 
formance, capturing Tom's moment 
of wry understanding— ” My name is 
Tom and Vm 0 fool "—and his 
.inarticulate agony. 

flfack Lear, like its Shakespearean 

!5S ni V.P^ l ? “P 101 * 0 extreme 
SJH i 80 '} 1 * an “ a<Ms extreme 
political situations which Barrio 
Neetc sees- as analogous. It’s an 
imperfect play but one remembers 
Its anger, Its sharp eye for social 
comedy as well as catastrophe, and 
some powerful acting. 


amJ Zapfa—tl 1G total 
conL Sl 3 ? la 8ienng 100,000 


mt • g v -^ . * *■*.’ ottur, was in W 2 , not SOB. mat vs 

Milosz and the Nobel Prize : 

*« lT * *4ia' ft 

lJv CrCOrEC Sclionflill ' uml «i h«b J *. 1 union (the so-culled Alexumlrimi 

vn.orj,L ocnopiim *!■'«• i. uiessuwli oaedJ/ cra) wn| from nc, so that the 

■ ■■ ' ■ •„ ' *'r. d ..A .St-t * nd of millennium fell, ax 


ihe life und work uf tl K - 1>)»II NuWt 
luurcutu, Czeslaw Milosz, illiimin.ny 
**n» f of the central aipeu?. of ilu* 
Polish liturary tradition. Mihi-s’-i 
cum. unix uve the mle nf ihe Intel- 
Icctnul III aoclut.v, Ids rcsponxlhilitv 
towards it and bis political fuiiciiiin 
III H, paiticulai'ly ar u time when 
institutions uru tdumuicd heymui 
repair. The upheavals that Miluva 
has oxuariuiicud In his own lifetime, 
oiid which he lias disiilled imu an 
allusive, often abstract but icwoid- 
ing niinie of expression, have left u 
deep imprint on lux contriburinii to 
litti future. 

Milosz’s buck gmi uni is full nf 
cultural connadiciiotis. Hu was bmn 
In 1911 in Szcicjuic, then Tyuiist 
Russia, to u partly Polish, partly 
Lithuanian family, and wu-, hrought 
up in the multliiutinnul milieu of 


t v. W, .?2j * nd of * c «ixt1i millennium fell, as 

M / V.* M 1 JSlf . r c “M. '» An. Which goes to 
of transcending lili bNiW . | rtow that my uxcurxus on Byvmi- 

In bis later work, MIIm^: ' ,ino chronology was not, after nil, 
leaching ut Berkeley, CelifonK; entirely imnocessniy. 
ins tended to cwtctttrw - CYRIL* MANGO, 

literal lire nnd his Olffl WWt- • Exeter College, Oxford OKI 3I)P. 
his 111 ci ary criticism, -; 

Enipenir uf the Berth, v- . 

Kcicmric Vis ion (1977). 1|* «*&<■■. Jr lllin&T 

RumIuii, IVdixh and irestmM»»' i, •' ■ ® 

viinuihlng he H uniauev fhp R atil/c 
tin. Milosz regards l,,C ■*>*«»*» 

niosi durable contriblinWi ®"f. L-.i ■ Sir- — While in agreemont with 
it translated Into Rnwson (Letters, October. 3) 

Fclf, .uni H enjoys fell Jhink there is a further need for 

In Poloitd. despite nwtfMtW R-iiiicrlmlnation between tho nioruly 
published there slftrt »t vSt-vpmMing uso of blankod-out names 
Milusi is tin: third Ptg« C ' 0r words) and their, as it wore, 
Nobel prize for. I Ite rator t ’datively ambiguous use. On the 
AttiCTS have been Steowwgg. ^j.mt . page ,of Barchcsicr Towers 
Kt<ymuni) and hi* fa an example of the former: 

undoubtedly the subtler 1 . J- Tne death of 0 id Dr Gritntly, who 
roii'4 tluaiKbtiul toe »[«■ ^ S' aia for . many years filled the chair 
— . — U!,, we# K authority, took place 


Sir, — Tn A Inn Bell’s review of 
David Newsome’s porirnit of A. C. 
Benson as a Diurist (September 5), 
he reminded us of Renson's nsso- 
cintion witli Elgar who set several 
of Benson's odea to music. “ Land 
of Hope and Glory ” hus of course 
guaranteed a certain immortality for 
both men, but it was Elgar who’ pro- 
vided ihe initial music which became 
the catalyst for Benson. 

The famous melody already 
existed as the Trio-Tune in Elgar’s 
Pomp and Circumstance March and 
lie followed tho suggestion of King 
Edward Vlt and incorporated his 
tune in the Coronution Ode fur the 
King’s coronution In 1902. Benson 
wrote the words and he thercfuro 
already had a melody available to 
which one section could be set. 

It is uiifnrtuniitQ that Elgar had io 
niter the note values in cncumpnss 
the words and the more familiar 
version Is a sepnruto song, which 
although so well known docs neither 
the composer nor author great 
credit ; but fate lias decreed that 
nuither wrote uuy thing inoro cele- 
brated. 

A. JL A. NEILL. 

11 Limburg Road, London SW11 
llltt- 

Stealing 

Purses 

Sir, — TliurC Is n witticism in 
/ Henry IV that appears in have 
escaped the notice of Shakespeare’s 
(•(Mini's. Question: "What is ihe 
connection between the Gudsliill 
scene mid Fill stuff's walking off ihe 
huulcfli'ld with Hotspur's body ? ” 
Answer : “ In both cpismlen lie is 
stealing nurses (Popclos)." I am 
convinced Sluihcspcurc intended the 
joke hut other rcuder* may ho able 
in read more significance into It 
ihmi I can. Perhaps they cun also 
suggest oilier examples of this kind 
nf visual punning. 

JOHN M. WALLACE. 

Department of English, University 
nf Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. . 


The Harvard Guide 

Sir, — Donuld Hull has indeed put 
his finger on a fluw in ihe Harvard 
Guide to Con temporary American 
IVrifmg (September 5). As no pro- 
vision was made for a chuptei- on 
noil-fictional prose, the book, to my 
great regret, omits discussion of such 
fine writers as Eleanor Clark, Peter 
Mnttliiesscn, John McPhce, or E. R. 
While, These lacunae will he 
remedied in the next edition. The 
thematic organization of tile Harvard 
Guide hus some loopholes — wh'ut 
scheme would not 7 — and, it appears, 
sevenil of the favourite writers of 
your reviewer (who thinks Kenneth 
Kcxroth 41 the best living A inert can 
poet”) hnvp slipped through our 
nets. Differing opinions, however 
pronounced, as to the priorities 
given novelists and poets fall within 
the civilities of discourse in your 
columns, and 1 beg leave to address 
them. In his misleading and un- 
founded allegations of bias directed 
at me as editor of this work and as 
author of Us chapters on poetry, 
however, Mr Hall goes beyond the 
tolerable bounds of honest con- 
troversy. 

1 am denounced ns being “ ns 
conservative as Genghis Khan ” ; for 
making " absurd groupings ” of the 
writers discussed ; for errors of 
fact *, ami for betraying a pervading 
prejudice against women. 

A reviewer who thinks Genghis 
Khun sy non y mo us with conserva- 
tive taste reveals wlint core lie him- 
self takes with historical and 
linguistic accuracy. The charge of 
conservatism seems based on the 
coverage, In cliuptcrs by my 
cn-nuiliors as well as in my own, of 
important writing in each deutde of 
our period. Headers of Mr Hall's 
review can scarcely have inferred 
tlmt (lie Harvard Guide, is intended 
ns a history of American literature 
since 1945, not, ns he would have 
had It, as a report cut the most 
recent fhitlering-t among the pen- 
mulls of the n vh n I -garde. One must 
ask haw fit Is Mr Hall to judge the 
literary history of this period, dis- 
missing ns "nit elephant's grave- 
yard ” Leo Brandy's chnplcr an such 
significant work ns the post -war 
novels of nos Pusses mid Steinbeck 
and the careers nf Mailer, James 
.folios, Vidal. Mary McCnrt liy, 
Cheover, Updike, nnd Wright 
Morris. With his nose for novelty 
Mr Hull objects to my giving short 
all rift in cuncroto poetry and nnno 
to the sound-text movement. What- 
ever such hybrids may lie worth ns 
visual or aural experience, tlifiy con- 
tribute to writing the way drivers in 
n demolition derby contribute to 
tb enrol ioal physics. To tuke 
seriously the claim that *' in poetry 
ihe leading form of publication lias 
become the public rending' 1 is to 
fall to distinguish between a 
literary experience and attendance 


si an enter! oin nieni : to inuinium 
1 hut the speuking nloud to crowds 
of such texts as can be taken in at 
m first hearing constitutes poetry's 
*• proper relationship to its 
audience" is in forfeit critical stan- 
dards ui together. 

Among the groupings Mr Hull 
finds “ absurd ” are chajucrs which, 
he says, “only reveiil' that some 
novelists arc Jewish or Souther n 
wham one might otherwise identify 
merely as novelists ", although 
the novelists so describod identify 
themselves in these ways, 'and 
in their subjects, themes, Ian- . 
gunge, and conceptions of churucicr 
proclaim rhe heritage of their 
culture'. Mr Hall fails to show 
in what ways the works, of Faulkner, 

E ml nr a VVchy, or Robert Penn 
Warren are diminished by Lewis 
P. Simpson’s exposition of novels 
conditio 'ived by these authors’ 
experience m Southerners. One can 
Imagine how p>.-nfoimd nr u.sefitl n 
descriptive historical study might be 
of tho work of Bellow, Malaniud, 
Roth nnd Singer which failed,' tb 
note tho centrality to these writers 
of their backgrounds. Mr Hall's com- 
plaint thnt Mark She diner's chap- 
ter on these nnd other novelists 
mentions no poets, therefore in the 
Harvard Guide “ Jews write fic- 
tion ", suggests how attentively he 
has read my discussions of poets 
(Ginsberg, Hecht, Marvin Bull 
among riiem) whose work reflects 
Jewish traditions. 

Mr Hall is astonished that 
"Dickey, Ammons, Simpson And 
Stafford farel outside the Establish- 
ment — prizewinners nil, judges of 
literury contests In fact I 
wrote that these poets (and 
Gahvny Kimiqll, another pri/e- 
xv Inner) ore perceived not tn be 
in live Establishment "us estab- 
lished by those who .oppose it". 
This has nothing to do with prizes, 
but ruilicr with the way some 
of our mast original poets arc 
regurded by mhors who reject, 
us they hove done, Eliot’s assump- 
tions of iruditinn and the individual 
talent, the dominant aesthetic 
during the first two decades of 
tho period. Of course Mr Hall is 
free to make sociological instead 
of uosthetic distinctions. I find 
myself faulted for including 
Anthony llccht und Jolm Hollander 
mining those who belong to nn 
inn vu hi cm. Is not llccht a dissident 
among tho nforeiucntloned contem- 
poraries, all of whom jettison the 
conventions to which he gives nciv 
viiullty ? To which school would 
Mr Hnll consign the author of 
piiuniX ns original as Hollander's 
** Spaci ml Emanations"? In ills 
rush to judgment Mr Hall proves 
u slupdusli render, attributing in 
me an allusion to “ per seemed 
mul exiled writers" which I agree 
Is "tasteless", and Intimated as 
much when quoting it from Ills 
favourite poet, Kenneth Roxioth. . 

According to Donald Hall, U U 
"implicitly belittling and shows 
only " condescension " to devote a 
chapter to Writers many of whom 
proclaim ihemselvos feminists, con- 
cern themselves with the conscious- 
ness of their sex, and, in works of 
fiction, poetry, and social commen- 
tary, analyse the lives of ihofr 


characters, their own feelings, and 
rhe structure of society front this 
basis. Years ago I xveiild bai c agreed 
with' Mr Hull that u writer is a 
xxriicr, whet her male or female. In 
the past decades, American women 
— many writers among -them — have 
demanded n room of tiicir own. I 
now agree xvilh' them thm their 
w ork deserves consul dm I inn in ihe 
terms in which they and their 
readers perceive it. When Mr Hall 
aays tlmt tn do this is tn reltgivic 
ivoincn writers to u “ sub-cut egnry 
nf literature -.lie must he para- 
phrasing Elizabeth Jane way, who in 
the first paragraph nf her chapter 
asks wliei-hcr women’s I i tern line 
exists. Too bud lie did not turn ihe 
page to- read her define her field 
as “ not an adjunct to nnnmil, mas- 
culine writing, hut us an equally 
significant report from another, 
equally .significant area nf experi- 
ence ”. if He believes that ihe way 
tn do justice to women xv riling on 
women’s .themes fa in discuss. .their 
work only in the context of writings 
on other themes by men. It is time 
Mr Hull had Ins can&clousncct. 
raised. 

From bis assertion that ! merely 
“ mention a few women who were 
publishing I poetry | in the )95Ds 
und 1960s ”, one could srarcc-ly 
guess that among those meniimted 
I give extended treatment as- major 
puets to Marianne Moore, Elizabeth 
Bishop. Denise Levcrtov, Adrienne 
Rich, May Swunseu, and Sylvia 
Pliith, (Many other women pnett 
are treated in Mrs Inn e wav’s chap- 
ter.) Tu pfiiiso Plat it’s nclilevcnioiii 
is not enough ; one is gulhy of sex- 
ist bias if the limitations nf her 
view nf. experience arc acknow- 
ledged, although who enn tfaubL dim 
Iji her " inexplicable subject mai- 
ler'' (I mn quoting Elizabeth Hard- 
wick), " Torture, mini lull nil. tics-, 
iv nci ion Arc offered as Interesting in 
■ hiMiiselvos, without any suggestions 
tliut they are a ‘problem"'? 

I am further horuled for omitting 
a dozen young women who arc In- 
deed good poets nt the beginnings 
nf llictr careers, lit this history of 
three und u half dveudes, with few 
exceptions my en -mil Hors and 1 Hint-, 
dealt xvitli writers of either st-x ivhu 
had larger bodies of work l>y the 
time the Harvard Guide went to 
press than hud the latest winner* 
nf the Yule Younger Poets series 
A history uf American writing nf 
the past third of n century cun 
scarcely be a contributors' column 
to the newest little pinBavlPe. 

Your reviewer's disparage menu 
might be tmdorstnmhihlc had 1 writ, 
ten thtir in his latest bonk, N<?nu*tM« 
haring Poets, hu suomod never, to 
Jin vo sought out any women poet* 
nnd sn .could rccnU only moil. But 
this ennnut. be ilia case, silica 
Donuld 1T«)1 Is ono of those writers 
not discussed in the Harvard Guide. 
Was it mmlesiy that stayed his 
linnd from including lus own mnne 
nn tho Timor of the slighted ? Fnv 
his catching seine slips that esenped 
proofreading 1 am of course In' hli 
debt ; those will be nniandokl hi the 
next printing. 

DANIEL HOFFMAN. 

University of Pennsylvania, Phi In- 
delphla, PA 19174. 
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jouH Barnarr is Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Leeds. 

T. J. Biwvopi is a Follow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Joseph Brodsky's latest- book of 
poems, A Part of Speech, Is reviewed 
in this week’s TLS. • 

Anita Brookner's biography- of 
Jucquex Louis David will be pub- 
lished later this year. 

P. A. Brunt is Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at the University 
of Oxford. He edited - Arrian's 
Anabasis (Volume 1) in 1976. * 
Anthony Burgrss's new novel. 
Earthly Powers,' will be reviewed 
next week in the TLS, 

Pf.ter Burke is a Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 

Rickard Ca^VQCORRssi Js Research 
-Assistant at the Tate Gallery. His 
Magritte wa« published last year. 
Lord Chaifont’s Montgomery of 
Atameih was published m 19/6. 
Peter Conrad’s books -include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form . 
1977. and Imagining America, pub- 
lished this year. j . ' 

Russ ell Davies is television crlilc 
of The Spnday Times. . Ho has , 
recently written a •, libretto for 
Goldoni’s Lo Spdutde. 


David Edgar's dramatization o! 
Nicholas Nicklehu was recently per- 
form od by The Royal Shakespeare 
Company. 

Vicki Fravbr’s flirt collection of 
poems will be published, next year. 

Elaine Fbinstbin Is v the translator 
end editor ot Marina Tsvetayeva : 
Selected Poems , 1974. 
llfcifoy Gifford's books include The 
Novel ip Russia , 1964, Tolstoy : a 
Critical Anthology, 1971, : and 
Pasternak, 1977. 

John Hrm wing’s books include. The 
Conquest of the' Incas, 1970,. and 
Red Gold: The Conquest of the 
Brazilian Indians; 1978. . 

Gkopfrey Hosking’s Beyond Social- 
ist Realism ; Soviet Literature Since 
" Ivan Denisovich ” was published 
earlier this year. 

Michael HowAmi Is the Regius 
Professor of. History at Oxford. 

J. P. ‘Kenyon’s recant books Include 
Revolution Principles, 1977, and 
Stuart England, 1978.. • 

Stephen Koss’s books include Non- 
conformity : ayd Modem . British 
Politics, 1975, and Asquith, 1928. 

Owen t^rnMORS’s books include 
From Cfripa Looking Outward, 1964i 

Barbara LpVtCK’a books ; include 


A. H. T. Levi is the, editor of 
-fiunumism in Prance, at the. End 
i of tho Middle Ages and in the 
Early Renaissance, 1970.- 
Karl Leysek Is the author . of Rule 
and Conflict I” «n EqHp- Medieval 
Society, 1979; 

Derek Mahon’s Poems 1962-1078 
was published earlier- this year. 
Norman Malcolm’s books include 
Dreaming, 1959, and Mein or p and 
Mind, 1977. . ... 

Ferdinand Mount's most recent 
novel. The Clique, was published in 
1978. 


Leon O Broin’s most recent book is 
Revolutionary Underground •* the 
Story of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood 1858-1924, 1976. 

David Papinrau is ihe author of 
Theory and -.Meaning, 1980. . 

Jacqueline Pearson’s Tragedy and 
Tragicomedy in the Plays of John 
Webster yi as published last month. ; 

Violet Powell's most recent book 
is Margarets Countess of . Jersey , 
1978. 

Graham Reykoldr's books include 
Constable, The Natural Painter , 
1965.: anil A Concise History of 
Watercolbur Pointing, -1972.. , 

David Bidgwav Is joint editor of 
Ifalp Before the RomopJ; J1979. ' . 


Carol Rumens’s most recent collcc. 
tlou of poems is A Necklace of Mir- 
rors, 1079. 

Georgb ScnbrFLLN is a lecturer- iu 
Cost European Political Institutions 
at the London School of Economics' 
-.and die School Of -Slavonic Studies. 

Hugh Seton-Watbon’s books include 
WdiiorJf ami States, 1972, and The 
. imperialist Revolutionaries, 1978. - 

J. B. Stfane’s books include' Mor- 
loura: a Critical Study,. 1964. 

Sin John Summit son Is Curator of 
Sir John Scene's Museum, London. 

Jonathan Sumption's books Include 
Pilgrimage, 1975, 'and The Albigen- 
sian Crusade , 1978. . 

George Tiiriner-, is 'Assistant Editor 
ol Index on Censorship and has 
translated widely from the Czech. 

D M. Thomas's translation of Anna 
AkhmatoVa 's collection of poems, 
Way of All the Barth, Was, pub- 
lished last year. 

Jennifer Uglow is the editor 1 Of 
' Essays on Literatwe and Art ,by 
IVqtar Pater , 1975. 

John WhitwObtu’s cal lection *ot 
poems. Unhlstorical Fragments, was 
published; by Seeker and Warburg 
earlier this year. 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN HlSTO &v ^AHPOETW 


|| To subjugate the Slavs 


The need to be human 


By Karl Leyser 


J-R1C CHRISTIANSEN : 

The Northern Crusades 

The Baltic and the Catholic Frontier 

1 1(10-1525 

27.'>0t>. Macmillan. £12.50 (Paper* 
back. £4.9.51. 
o 333 2G2 13 3 


How did it come about that the east- 
wards expansion of Saxons, Danes 
and Sivedes during the Middle 
Ages, die opening up of die Bailie 
teginna and linking them with West- 
ern Europe, was managud under the 
banners of the crusading movement, 
endowed with privileges und epiri- 
1 1 in | benefits only Runic could 
guiin ? It hnppeiH'il in 1147 when 
St Bernard of Claiivaux resjuuuleil 
tu n certain reluctance of the East- 
Saxon nobles to embark on his 
Mediterranean expedition liy spon- 
soring one of their own into the 
nearby Slav lands. 

Eric Christiansen's splendid honlf 
deals with this startling develop- 
ment and iis profound and often 
tragic consequences for the Baltic 
world throughout the Middle Ages 
and far beyond. Before he begins 
Ids story he gives his readers a 
hrilluim ’portrait of wluil the Baltic 
regions were like on the eve of this 
massive, ruthless and technically 
well-prepared invasion- Advil nces 
in ship-building, weaponry , clothing, 
tools and building enabled the 
Latins front the twelfth century on- 
wards tit cross frontiers hiihcno 
impenetrable far them thanks to 
the severity of climate, forest, 
swamp and communications. It now 
became possible to advance the 
bun injuries of ugrknhure, trade and 
fishing ami to exploit, if not in sub- 
jugate, the hunting und trapping 
people* living on the other side. 

In St Bernard's call to urms the 
heurhen nations were 1 threatened 
with destruction if they did not 
convert, Bcfurc that the wars 
fought by Ottoninn und Suliau 
emperors to defend or to enlarge 
.their 'frontiers beyond the Elhc- 
' Sa aid 1 ' river line, to subjugate 
Slavonic peoples nnd in exact tri- 
butes from them, hud alreudy 


sported a Christian purpose. 
Emperors and not only they, but 
other rulers as well, hml a duty to 
protect churches against ’ heathen 
attacks nnd to extend the roach of 
Christianity, if passible. Slav 
peoples, once subjugated and ruled 
by Saxon mu r graves rather than 
[heir own dynasties, could not he 
Allowed tn remain pagans. Conver- 
sion was pari of the progrdhime of 
Suxon occupation between Elbe und 
Oder until it collapsed in a wave 
of triumphant Slav risings in 9S3. 
Nc-w bishopric* had been fern tided 
nnd cnduwcd in this region but 
thero was little attempt to win con- 
verts liy the slow process of per- 
sunsiun in which they might partici- 
pate, Much of what happened, In 
the tenth century' was already 
sy nip t din a f i C 'of the c rusade although 
that concept did not yef exist. 
Cluirli.-iiiiiRne, it mis said, had 
preached I’liri.sci unity to the conti- 
nental Suxdns with an iron tongue 
hut the inner process of conversion . 
was brought about by the willing 
participation of the Saxon ur is me- 
rit cy in monastic foundations, the 
- new literary culture and above nil 
the iniporiution of saints’ relics. 
Belief in . their wonder-working 
powers could he propagated even 
h lining resentful and brnniling 
pen sum populations in compete with 
their heathen cults. Here wus a 
shadowy zone of persuasion. 

Ill Scluvania and ulung the east- 
ern Baltic shores the meihniH em- 
ployed remained linrsll. They were 
iikin tu whin we associate with the 
behaviour of a colonial power nut 
for prnfir and pnsiiinn* lor its repre- 
sentatives. From the mid-twclfili 
century onwards t lie crusade be- 
came the dominant inode of inva- 
sion, subjection, expulsion and 
exploitation of the Slav, Baltic and 
Finno-Ugrian peoples settled cast 
of the El lie, mu ml i lie Bay nf Riga 
arid the Gulf uf 1 : Inland. Mi Chris- 
tiiuiseu'it is a stork and bleak story 
of upgression against pnguiix and 
** schismatics " (orthodox Russian 
Christians ), told with consummate 
skill. Whereas the crusades tu sus- 
tain Om rattier marc nr less col- 
lapsed witli tile fall of Acre in 1291, 
tiinse ia Prussia, Livonia, Finland 
and agaiiist Novgorod -really got 
under way in the fourteenth century 
and, us Christiansen has no diffi- 
culty in showing, aiuaccl-d ilia 


By Elaine Feinstein 


expeditious year after year. defensive. 1095 ,eU 11,1,1 31 LlWl ®>nt £ 

Conditions hod to be just right Here we must note the rise not * - • ’525 PrS* . , , T Marin criticized the powerful figure of 

to figlu this Hundred Years War only of a new military threat. In the eyes- 6f the crusaders S«nU trim slated by.!- M Bunin i mid she remained m corrcs- 
nguinst the Lithuaiiiims: in winter superior io the Order s resources, booty and lands to be gained ** gf ... . . . pundonce with poets inside Russia, 

it hud to be cold enough for the but also a strident polemic which visible % signs of divine ft,^ ! Mg , Arbor. Michigan: ^ whj|l u | tiim iiely sealed her un- 

ruiites to reniuln passable but not undermined the very foundations of heaven s endorsement of the bJooih I ojqj (paperback, >7-50). popularity whs not nf her muking. 

too cold for a man to be unable iw creed. Christiansen devutes an work of battles and siegej m • a«iW2 6 Efron, the one-time White Officer, 

to relieve himself in the open air. illuminating chapter to the debates cannot easily separate the spintoji | — becHine a Soviet sympathizer ; and 

The Li tint onions not only learnt of the Council of Constance ( 1414- from the material benefit] ^ i — ' thuunh he was not exposed as hii 


asr- - - Mat 


Russia without honks.” The be- 
haviour of i he dmigrds was not 
surprising- She bad sided against 
them over Mayakovsky ; xhe had 


There was no reason tu change might have been made of the uses need tn call the wars waged 16 pi, 
faiths The balmice nf material to which Aristotle’s f*of fries could them holy. But good heathen land, 
success remained too equal in the be put in Western thought from the rich in meat, flour and honey, m, 
embattled soridties.WiL. with the luLer thirteenth century onwards and part of the crusading message It 
iitlvfiit of comioii, it oven tilted • iihtivc nil A<|uiiiois , «5 icucliifiR Tu ihe self, as a famous text, of tltt-ycu 
in favour of the Lithuanians because effect that the political order even 1 108, dearly shows. It called « 
they could trail sport their hum bu ids among pagans und infidels was not men to come eastwards to aveng, 
down river which' was ensier than unjustified. the shocking outrages uerpetrat« 

i lit* nrhm whv iibouL n . , , . « ■ bv clifi Sid vs ii^qiusC Chri$ii&ns sni 

Cii ns itiansen writes throughout ^|, e [ r churches. By taking up jrm 
It was . a war on two fronts, with clantv and force amt no is j n t j, j s cause they might save ihsi 
I.ivonin and Prussia, and the- cru- l he . master of the down-to-emin gQll j s as we jj BS jelze nnd sequin 
stidcis only acted as welcome muko- sninle with a tang of the country- dje fertile lands. This docuhtem 
weights and reinforceiuents to the side. Here is ult example : lie calls nflt ^[gcuj^ed by the author, stand 
[lei- n lane nt, regular forces of the ijj® mtlitnrv orders ivy on the oak ^ t | lc ma i ns tream of crusading pm 


kf Ellendea Proffer 

Com by J. Mann King 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
uisn /oaneiiW'Ck, S 10 1 . 


. . , pundonce with poets inside llussiu. 

Michigan: y ei w | 1Jlt ultiimtlely sealed her iin- 

ck, S7-50J. pupuhiriiy whs not nf her making. 

Efron, the one-time White Officer, 

became a Soviet sympathizer ; and 

1 hough he was not exposed as ait 
agent of the NKVD until 1937, the 
« rumour of his Hllegluncc contributed 

n King disastrously in her rejection. 

Michigan : Humanly, her situation was as 

He SlO). bleak: her must Intense experience 
’ of love in Prague had ended 

. disastrously. Her mnrringe was no 

""" longer comradely, though she con- 
Tsiviaetv; a ( ;oued to protect Efron. And her 
cen together, son , whom she idolized, grew (as 


was ii oi men to came eusewurus to avoigt f ■' rakt ,„ togetner, son, whom she idoiizeci, grew ia* 

the shocking outrages perjietratrf t Pl,w inrSt of one of ihe fines I, ,.|, e photographs show) into a 

rouKhoiit b ,y , cl,d . Slav . s «K a '» sC f Christ tans and nd I0Ug hest Europan sullen, rather self-centred young 

S t" : their churches. By taking up tfm I 1 **! A century. This volume , nan impatient with Ins mothers 

LI„...k in this cause they might save their f l«“ “ ^dinary prose (and there interests. Her dnughtar mndo lier 


; j;I 

■ t 

- ' 

v: '*$$00 


i-atiiis, the knights of ihe Teutonic 
Order. (JhristTansun likes io call 
the in monks . but tlicir comm nnd 
sttucLurc and orguiiizution became 
.something sui generis, some tiling no 
uf her monastic' order evolved, nor, 
for tliut matter the other military 
orders. Until the Lithuanians joined 
the Pules in the hue fourteenth cen- 


rrussta, net ore n. uaunie me ni.iui ■ r e _ii ; r . nn „; nn 

theatre of crusading warfare, was y oiLe > . nnd S wax later even 

. mow I - far forrll.U- IlTU- ihUlldcr, WJS, ttHd W«S latM CWB 


| ItiilSEle IO SU5U*io u ihtoivi— • HOU sms ' — 1 

1wn? fX f U'nd two childreit. She was not tunlcd to Russia in 1939 Tt wil l 



00, 


Marina Tsi'emiieva, J 913, from Tsvctaeva : A Pictorial Biography. 


*""*■ \ ; s-n relent losslv on the Baltic regions, to bring together nien and lesourcji 

wry. the Teutonic Knight a dunu- f lllc ] .iteriisnciii.lns n tire fimda! that had normally nothing N A 
lunod the war and the government L ( questiuii that should be with one another and to mobile 
° ^T/iSSFtS !"i"ed. Tr^-e lhe Baltic Crusades nnd organize them outside i . 

r . u'J ' ■ J! , ,7 *11 springing chiefly from the preach- political- structures to winch tfc 5 

" . / I 'f Z* uL ‘ i"K and outlook of St Bernard is to belonged. 

inuml vision nt this .hup niej. n | IS4 . | „- a .something intpurtuut uiiout „ ri n-i «ii,msen iids his flaith 

L linsi lanxeti ,s no -less mdstvr and lheni u|ul „ b()llt crilsod€!!S g elie ,ul. Mr Cbritoaa»nn*lM « 


■ U..,. ym «»5 hwl- olnajuro something importunt uiiout ,, ioi:ill ,« pn bos his ouiiti 

C hr i si lanten is no -less mdsivc and lht , ni ullU about Cl -iisadcs in general. n ., Mr C £ n ® t ‘ B "^.fashioned streak 
iiifnrniaiivc hImiui the Sivedixh esiuh- St Heniaid in his uppet.l of 1147 1 , herc . 1S ,. a, ‘ Pn hk book ^ 

lisiittiuiits in Ini land, ihe wars l ia ,[ not spoken of earth Iv rewards, of ratio nu \ i sm n his book_ 1 oj 

Hgiimsi Novgorod and (he Hanes m The militarv objective of the Second his final „ ^,l B ? t h«r 0 nt n Si 
fcawmu than lie is about the prin- Crusudc, as fur us it lind one, waves aside ti c inharent noB) 
cipalities and insLiruti.ms of He wns nol conquest but the recovery sicahty of Hie idea o» noiy « 
Order. He is equally at home in the ot - recently lust possessions, fare. In h • vlaion, ,mMrri «• 

cull uru I nuke-up of all these cun- n ie ,,|,hm of Clairvanx offered his tioiis, the climate the goiliB WOW 


i essays, ntiwever, snow uuu **> 

kindly, if withdrawn ; absent-minded 
The piano is a sacred object . . . certainly, but roleruntly regmded. 
you must nor put anything on it, jj p appears for a moment, querulous 


ants,' clerks, friars and monks, re- 
mained the hardest .task-master. The 
ciilrurc it spread, as Christiansen 
well observes, above all sought tu 
prevent the ussiniilatimi uf ihu cun- 


The abbot of Clairvanx offered his tioiii, the climate, tne going i av so very nluc h and so obvt- 

umlieucc a spiritual bni gnin and thick forests a . n<1 “P. ,^ v “ s ' ■ toh not the, i«ue.” She was a 

they snapped it up avidlv enough, for most. Early in nlsnien vital, restlesi woman, and her face 

St Bernard und Iiia master, Pope desert ptiou of the Baltic, no _ ' r dun^i'd almost Erotn any to day; at 
Eugcnius III, if anything suspec- that in spring it becomes on a m lime mwe so than In the 1930s, 

tad and distrusted the . motives of ing soup oE plankton , in* noun nk*fe ihe' is one week lidwk-fuced 

those crusaders who would cross the ment for gargantuan shoals oi "Tv •' ihabhy ia a Paris street, and 
Elbe rnilier than Hungary or the kind of fish. There is P'Sfltf.. I immxi ileek and brown in a swim- 

Mciiiicrr.mciui tn fulfil their vows, plonkum in' Mr Christiansens an j iun. Ardii deserves congratulations 

But we must not forget that Pope tory. ■■ i ■ these t»o books whidt help to 


ito! Ail she needed, to be able to Alva wns arrested only two months llnt , a see < u incthin& her: 

»r«, was coffee and a cigarette. u f t c r Tsverayeva's arriviil ; Sergei, a cerlainly shc learnt t J , th [ l i , |' ienuhieW unfeeling in it. These My k 

ben she sat fit her desk as »f she mnmh »f ter that. When the Second as holy before she was five ycais t » ^fiow him to be Iwtrtn 

wiled to it. And her prose World War came, Tsveiayuva was old. kiiulV ifwithdrawn ; absent-minded parrit 

i-hbriuen witb the sunie pressure evacuated to Yelabuga, and theie -p be p j ano j s a sacred object . . . certainly, but roleruntly regurded. days 

udkguisuc eneigy.as her poetry. j n conscious or the growing you must nor put anything on it, He appears for a inomeiu, querulous true i 

lie pkiorittl biography illustrates rift between even her not only feet, but even books. As riIld H1 - umpy l„ a greenish -grey tenck 

iitwv which is overwhelming, even son and herself, she hanged lie f or newspapers— mother, with rhe dress-i ng gown, appalled at the Iheri 

i> outline ns « catalogue of human self. undefined, lofty persistence ot a nccess [ t y of spentfing so much Much o 

1 a Hie initial, vital impression yet Tsvetaycva was not of a martyr, every morning, without mQne y on gold-embroidery for the sarily ; 

HiHijrinnTsvotayeva herself. She suicidal temperament. Her scrappy saying a word io tarher who Tsar's opening of his Museum. ln 

not « bcauiy. ;* Talking about notebook from the last year of her invariably and , Ad .« frftm the9C sketches of her Tsveia; 

kki in my case is foolish— appear- H fe makes that clear: them a?e sevir'l brilliant appoin 


nie a cui'iirliuti 1 Mi all marry hiin ". 
Vui«xhin di-Cipprovcd of the- m:u* 
riage. 

Tsvetaycvu's iuieiition xva* t,i - 
present Vnlnshin us someone , like 
herself, dedicated as much M> ile- 
feiuling Soviet writers fmin White 
deiracirn-s its Whites from Soviet 
uiiilioriiii's; Lhat is. as u genuint 
humiinist. The personality of Volu- 
.shin hs lie comes out from ihe t-ssuy 
Inis a ntiigiciil protective quality, like 
a be it L- vii lent uiliinul. Ami indeed, 
among ihe listed objects Tsveiuyeva 
chuse lr, lake away with her wlu-u 
she lefi Russia was, us hui duughlui 
AI.vh rorurds, “a lietivv pontl.dn 
ob’iLe which shuweU u king of llie 
beasts with the face of Mux Volo- 
shin 

The other detailed port mil is of 
Andrei Bely, whom she had met, 
once, through a childhood friend ; 
und whom she grew to knntv tvejl 
only in her few weeks in Berlin in 
192?., while waiting to go tu Prague. 
This memoir is ii more fragmented, 
hut in u way mure brilliant piece uf 
work. When Tsveiayuva met Duly in 
the Prugefdielu cafe, she nt mice 
recognized Iris hopeless ul her ■ world. 
lines-s; and since she was always -.tt 
her best with those whose nerves 
were as him us her own, she whs 
able to deal Hem ly with him at a 
Lime wlnm the hreitk-up of his mar- 
ringc to Anya Turgeneva hud 
brought him m the edge of nintliU'SS. 
Bel v realized her strength. hiuI wruiu 


not only feet, but even books. As nnd Krum p y In a greenish-grey tender, remarkable note ; of 
for newspapers— mother, with the dress .j n .g gown, appalled at the There are miracles after uil 
undefined, lofty persistence of a nccess [ty 0 f spentfing so much Much of this memoir is comic, 
martyr, every morning, without mone y bn eold-eiiibroidery for the sai -j| y ; but it is always tender 
saying a word io father who Tsar's opening of his Museum. Tri a to Past 


My kind, kind, kind, kind Marina 
fsiutnva . . ■ during these lust 
parrlculurly difficult, burdenstmiu 
days you rtgifhi sounded the only 
true nute inwards me . . . a lemk-v, 
tender, remarkable note ; nf trust. 
There are miracles after ull 1 
Much of this memoir is comic, nect-s- 


Pasternak, 


The Strategist of retreat 


By Hugh Seton-Watson 

MtCUAEL and OIANA’ J0S8EI40N : 

The Commander .. 

; . A Life of Barclay do Tolly 
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Tlid invasion of Russia by Napoleon 
in 1812 was the supreme epic event 
in the whole of Russia's history 
until Hiller tried die some thing in 
1941', and/ perhaps still surpasses the 
lat^r cataclysm in its .impact oil the' 

; Russian and the Eurdpean im'agina- 
.-!• tl0n, if only because sq . much •more 
: Is. known about :Jt,_Qpd -because rhe 
literature 1 to V|rhltih it gave rise Was 
of ; so much higher Quality^ The 
- legend, composed iu part- of certain 
truth and jti part of more- or less 

E lausible fantasy, Is of heroic bar- 
arlona drawing deep into their 
' territory the Great Army, recruited' 
froni . all,: over':; Europe, as the 
Panlilans drew ttije Roman Jegioriji 
* . of frasBue,- and. t^Bn, : alded byjvuii-. 

§ er, wlbd ana suowjj.engulfjrtg jind 
GslrOyuig- it.., The ujegfind' ,• has Tith 
; • j; diffprortl yojslpns,' ..seen '.through. 
" ^ ; Ftedeh :-,pK ' Polish ;'olr .''Russian \6t 
English: ‘eyes, which . give glory, 
.. blame, ior .nity tb : dlfferaiiti-' actors; 
. -but ttiecBv is .& family ; rele tiouship 
betwddn thet\i;. J 

The. niart who i drpW rth^.'e'nCthy 
. ' into, .the odepllis^ of 1 Russia.', ''wlfo 
• r plariiije-d :'tbp,r ;r.eirdac# .ariayhthfe 1 
•. scorcljQtt. -.earth strategy,. -Whs* ‘ rta 
• Muscovite dr . ParthlOp, UUt .-q 
; descendant ri.J:, Scottish, - gentlefolk, 

■ the’ BdPcidys ,of TOtyie. iu v Aberdeen; 
shli'e.'; Two - UacCjoy urntbers 'edme 
“■ lit ; 1621 ‘44 . pierChcmts to' Rostock, 

' . this son qf apd- Of theqi rtlpvdd -ln, 
. lGff4 tu. Riga, add. his son acquired 
two • -landed estates in Livobia: 
Thereafter the Barclays became, part 
of the GeimanJ op downing class; df 
HuSalCs . BalHc.. seall.o^d,, frying 
generic ip n after jfle^rntion jlu.the 
army‘6r the taw, j^rfapA ‘0, 


RuSsiuii In patriotism but reniom. 
liering still their origins. When ill 
1815 Field Marshal Count Michael 
Barclay dc Tolly met Colonel Sir 
Robert Borctqy' who bad served 
under Wellington, in India, he told 
him k that ‘‘he ivas perfectly 
hcquointed with his descent from 
the Barclays of Towie In Scotland, 
but that was tlia extent of his know- 
ledge 

The strategy of retreat was Justi- 
fied, by its results, but at tbe time 
it was highly ua popular in the Rus- 
sian army, and the Fact that its 
exponent had an outlandish foreign 
Dime and a German accent made 
things worse. -The opposition was 
lad by his oqual in rank. General 
. Prince Bagration, whose name was 
no less, outlandish and who hailed 
> front the vicinity of Panliia. but hod 
Iiq use for Parthian tactiCs, and 
exuded noisy Russian patriotism- 
" Barclay was replaced es supreme 
commander by old Kutuzov, who 
proceeded to continue the retreat, 
including tli e abandonment of Mos- 
cow to Napoleon, and was then 
'..given die credit for the policy's 
-ultimate success. Tsar Alexander ! 
had. a coofcr judgment of die . two 
men 1 # merits; though hi, did hot 
show the courage .to stand- up for 
• Ravtlav at the height of -his un>. 
popularity. Tjie Tsar later ordered 
■tnatTn front of the Kazan Cat he- 
dfarin St Feteisbiilg should stand 
twin' statues of Kutuzov, and Bar- 
clay, and this was ddne spine ypars' 
after , the otpfferor ;and : the two 
.. generals werp dead. 'But tbe Kutu- 

>>oV legend, whs tKiah*^ powerfully? re- 
-inf breed -.hy 1 -Tolstoys; Wtu'.'.and 
Pence, and' stiU. later 1 oy: .the infal- 
lible authority' of Stalin, whii dur- 
ing the second Great Patriotic War 
revived 1 tlie -cult al Kutuzov W 
,i 'strengthen tile spirit o£ resistance, 
to Ijitler. ■ ■ , .v;; 

'" Meanwhile there remained; .two 
• - tributes ' to , Barclay’s motpory. ' One 
'- Was. .the '-.portrait .'by .the Ertglish 

g ainte(*. ' George Dawe id -the WaF 
allofy of the Whiter palace, a tall 
.1 ib p restive figure with a haunting 
face; expressing an indefinable toln- 
'•pQtmd 'of fortitude and scorui It 
- wpd ch^^j^ttqjLwhiclL^nke^-iiiQ 


second tribute, the poem “The • indefinitely postponed, and so he have remained strangely passlw^ 
Commander ” (po/fcorodpts) by was nnt present at Austerlltz.. In some distance from the f ightifij. 
Russia’s greatest poet, which more the war of 1806 however, in took the credit, but Barclay, la 
than any eurlior or later judgment Prussian Poland, he took part in the' words of the Russian .military j»U' 
forms the amende honorable of the battles of Pultusk and Preussisch- tor lan Glinka, . quoted here,., r* 


t ” . “ "“ v, n - I have a very cheerful nature 

Mjly not. the, issue. She was a d need verv little in order 

»i1ful, restless woman, and her face own table The 

duinji'd almost (rata day to day; at ' family Any weather 

«; time more so than in the 1930s, my fa^y. Any weatnen 

ivWe ihe is one week liawk-fuced And f -eet om^ That is all. Lite 

I jnd nhaWiy in a Paris street nnd should rejoice in the ttapp* man, 

l iE Srgek an d brown n a swim- sl,ould encourage him m this rora 

j ^ sift. Because it is from the happy 

! For these (no books which help to n,HI \ t * l “ t 1 htippmesa flows. It 

J." la her rightful phee uSed t0 f,ow frnm 1 ,ne ‘ 

r wogcide Pasternak, Mandelstam These essays bear witness to Tsve- 
| '"J Hfinwtova. tayeva’s love of life and generous 

Tn in** u„ . ' , Inimnnity. Among the most poig- 

«iod thv it ha« l i!EL 1 * °I Und j :r ' nant are those which form part of 
l «l.i. L 1 !™* ^y* e P so long for a family chronicle, notably Mother 


with the disorderly and colorless of these la ,j ie n tec ling is above. Foreheads 

rustling of newspaper, and from. V.doshin. Yjio2n£e Tsvilayeva's tilted Uck I/' Bui Bely was the ex- 
moriier s simultaneous I Iv biond 1 d J ft. [I a ^|( 0 [ c .' cepdon to that doacrlptidni- perhaps 

and pedantic gesture, of M h T,,™l J rimT ' Se was tt. iust because he himself always . 


newspapers ore me uiiwuh. 
ail my hatred for them and all the 


use in Kokt-abel she met T |, e m<lgt ' impressionistic, of iba/ r 


SBsJrte- \ r ^ te T r - b T e r* r%:° 0<M de or o T J *f,yev^ t she r ry ' 

^ ’ridiaS^aE ‘porously disciplined to learn ti.e Zb£w\osls^ Marina was eighteen 

ia i die turn.-n childhood, p ; ano . Her mother’s talent was first wrte.tuDercuiosis.il seventeen, when they first mm on a m.m. 

•fcie.Bimolii fe mite 11 !!!? ' nl “ h m " p0 S5 CB he oi.no in the family deserted ^L K °M eL ' JJu alvev 


Russian nation to a groat leader. Eylau and was severely wounded in gained the confidence of tlwwWk ■iWnemolrs, Her mother was nikhm^nr andit had been frus- at the 

The. title of tbe poem .was most the second of these. army”, and “ triumbhed . oWrJ g J»"W powerful presence In it- ? ,is » h ?f"V. lAAif ,5 "h£ dacha in 

appropriately taken for the utle of ' . .. . own feelings After retrratg when Marina was fourteen VS* lnnort?niVv ^ afie ^ had «hem it i 

his biography ljy Michael Josselson, His next majoi task was in the war through Moscow, lie was given JWj j* Voloshin a dacha In^Koktabel. S?i‘J d a l %!k.>hM 0 u?fi7i wnniPdlt yeva drev 

himself a native of Estonia who with Sweden in Finland in which j ea ve by Kutuzov and made his^ m t S* !*l et H«e seventeon-yearK»Id mis3er |. whethei Mailna wuiue . 

became an American, citizen. In an he distinguished himself by leading s lowly homo, where he was abla ^ ? er 8ei .Efron whom she or , n ®f‘ B . ut . f ve . n 1 4iat xv 

appendix ho includes an English His men across the frozen Kvqrken three months to recover from fe« n i :19R' The’ photoai Holis niltte d to that ,^ ranny ' Inst wo 

translation of Pushkin's words. 'It Strpits and back in March 1809. and his old wounds. He thus H*d l« Efron first as a tonder-EacGd ?®y ev ® un ^® r sto°d: .After a mother porch 

is a sadness that the author died This brought h|m promotion to full part Ju t h e pursuit of Napoleon wi; : Wallli'B^cerialn Weakness at his ,ke t , hat 1 had ° ' J',, one H,crnalve * hade ? 

withiir a month of completing the genera and the post of commander- JJ^nd jhon as an eaSy reso- become a poet.” were: 

text, but gratitude is due, from al -JJjgjff ° £ ? t ". ,a 2 i d ' mld-Februgry as commander of jjj ,; & ft " c ?. d u Qt uniform when She probably drew much of the . T 1 ' 

persons interested in Russian and which lie held for the rest of the Tllird western' Army, distinguish* ^Wto w. The two years bet- strength she wns to need later from Lnokin 

!&1E' l i!f? ^ submisaion to stern loacKi,,g - And p,ofessoi ' 

' ■ 


was io marry. excitement of being with people 

was eighteen and Sergei who loved poetry as much as she , 
when they first met on a did. Probnbly the single most 
i«. - n„ Q ..' icnkrohAi. The modern piece of writing J» w® 


Barclay was born in 1761, and 
from the age of fifteen pursued a 
regular military career. In 1787, as 
. a lieutenant in a Jaeger corps; he 
bad his first experience of active 
service, in .the war against Turkey, 
in the army of Potemkin and under 
die immediate command of Lieu- 
tenant-Genoral Prince Victor-Ama- 

■ J Li.- 1 - 


hunger there in 


Inspiring and Oncqura 


ichleyod befote g 
JossolwD OTn^ndngly describe, 


theatre of 'war . with , Sweden, in army; tile' :g 
. which A.nhaR-Beniburg , ,wm . morr aptdng Senior 
. tally, woun'ded, '. ; bequajith’lng' -'hls hysterical deni 


Jgrowlng. resentment Alexander 
r off lc? rsj and ; the received : ' 


'ML N BrBn i Dt r ._ , - — or not. out even wnnc k»c nuif- owl wm --- Bienuet u«y, . r , — v.c 7 • 

lifted In mi Tti®?’ »u. om ■?* mltted tri that loving tyranny, Tsve- last words in that newly added M sadly and meekly beautiful, with to rend. 

A'V Efron fir«‘ « ? P ho i° 8! c Hpl1 ! tayeva understood: “After a mother porch af fresh pine boards, astonishingly huge eyes covering And What Is missing? 1 suppose 
^ with • h ceriBtn t-Lb er Efll l e . d like that I had ohly one alternative shaded by that same Jasmine. half h ^ s f ace , Marine at once j m i S8e d piost that .extriiordinary 

^!>>and ihcn bk n'f«L° 8t i at h,s —to become a poet." were: , sensed the strength of his peed to pj flC e of writing “ Art in the biglit 

' *sias ’S 3 » vo.v,d -. " if boy fM. B„d S .V M J to d-y. r O r oe tf: ^Jcb « 

|{ £ Ravuluiion ■ - . - - ' ' vlcrion did not spring from fanciful 


aesthetics ; she had understood what 
damage must come from the . 
utilitarian hope that art can ilo 
civic good. And slid makes no , 
grnndlloq iiout claims for poetry : 

To be a hu man bGlng l 4 rtioffi jot- '' 
pur taut, because ■’ Tt- -• is more 
nceded. . > The doctor and Ihe 
priest are humanly -more impor- 
-- tant. .'•• • •! - •• 

But poetry was her work and "she 
would not exchange her- work for 
buy other. , . . Only such as I. will . 
bo held, responsible: at the Judge-:' 
ment of Conscience.- Blit if inere is . 
a Judgatpent' Day of. tlie- idord, at , 
that lam guiltiest* , - ‘ 

It is Indeed to tlie tuoitl— M pure 
in -her prose as In her poems— -that 
Tsvetnyeva gave so much of her 
energy in tlie last decade of her life.' ' 
She- might say in a letter to .Alton . 
TeskovA from Clumarr on November 
24. J933: , f.?- i*. 0 fl 


iipported ”* ra ,V‘ still wd > s the cAeTfffiSS was welcomed 
historical f'f ih r«lrS ^ » d mlred 

sJBt *Jgisgsev sSaafiS&JK 
Iasi' sSjsisfB' 
.tssssf feis sras£- 
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Which he served.; Under ; Emperpv uniform as .he rndp from one point This.book, meticulously no iK^^tyou . are * te2 f 2 at »S l th ? ' 

Paul he '.was • made, cntoiriquder , to another , of .the battlefield rally- and cleariy presants^ ^ *4-; ?C^«. . ; ■ Y ou ' , ft ' HfjJw I 
. successively oF two Jaeger rqgi. mg his forced, seeing the. battle as archives in Finland, ■PjJHjpdKtrJ. .*Nbfr. = * disgracefully 

: meats atwioned in . St- Petersburg, - a whole 'and; issuing, orders When. Francc as well as oo tom" tri ^l|'i |, aste r nBb w*. . , • 

..and io. Mulch 1799, promot^dUO v ueeded,. impressing all by his com* lished Russian d °cu^^ b } a ?.»hSl0 knowsever'e: 

major-general. Ih tlie wr of 1805 .’.uosttpe and courage. It was widely secondary ^ by the 

'Re' was m eq«maad- o( the; advance believed tliat in bitterness at his sive achievement, . Oiie W 3^ !• 8 Words sorrow- 

gqarri of GenriaLBdnnijssdn’s^rtny. - disgrace I10 Wag ''seeking, death, but will, bcipg "IV ‘»latioh a . n t „?" na Teskova;' 

delated on the Prussian border m lie survived unscathed, while ,hi$ historians Of g tdap c £-*11 am here 


My Mother and I Go to 
Restaurants 

\Ve press tho button for 25 

mtd look at ourselves going up in mirrors . 

The crystals jigglo on the . chandelier— 
toe're not io notice. . s . , tf . '■■■■ 

On the 2 5th the fountain is gnicefullv spraying. 

The magazine shop sells wooden. dolls ■ 

ns big as a child and as expensive. 

We tire seated at a round table . 
litifh white linen cloth, silver forks, ' ! - ■ 
sUituesque goblets next to an wiinsiOtfl caul 

printed on parchment that sum . • -. ■ 

m inecZding invita(toi> letters f 'Do nol be vulgar . 

We try hard fo ubap ■ j . ’ • : . 

our napidtis on our lops, voices turned down, . , 

we order a Utile dish of dessert and coffee.. . 

Our waitress sees through us . v, j - ■ 

—we are 'iiot on our wop to the airport, f lying to Grtcce . 
Mp mother and l go to restaurants /. 

imagining what it would be like 

if we belonged iri them . . .' ' ■ ! 

, Julie O’Callaghan 
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- But TsvetnyevS remBlnea awoRfthferjfl 
■ tide to herself, irt 
found. Ahd we enn-oaly 
:■ to J. Marin Kinfr fhr brlnging llii®, 
Across to pf ty ; UUghpn.’ 1 1 . 
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Civilization on horseback 
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By Owen Lattlmore 

S. JAGCIUD and P. IfVER i 
Mongolia's Culture and Society 


ography R]id index. They rightly 
pay tribute to the great tliiriectilii- 
century Secret History of the 
Mongols, but fail to mention that it 
is avnilable in Japanese, Russian 
and German translation, in partial 
I* reach and English translations (by 


;n the conquest of China, ciiliiiinai- looked up in the newspaper records 
mg in 1644. As a consequence, they of the 1930s and 19-IOs under its 
iiecaine involved in bureaucratic ad- Chinese irlilirevini-inn or Te Wane nr 
niiiiisiniiiou (especially of other Dc Wang : Prince Do. When that 
Mongols who came ' ' 

Muiiciiu rule), nnd . 
the Maiicluis were far 


• later under movement wus overwhelmed by the 
together with Chinese Communist victory, jugdiid 

JGlpp. Folks tone ; D™„. ck.TO. P*«l Pollta ...dAr.tar W^ v 7 iml mns7o™d‘ whm! 


Slowly, that ill-defined but earnestly 
striving character, the Informed 
General Reader, is being given 
access to more solid stuff about the 
Mongols and their history than 
verbal Hollywoodisms about a 
C-hingis Khan who arose unaccount- 
ably from nowhere to lead "savage 
hordes’* (with the Implication of 
overwhelming numbers) out of the 
Gobi Desert (with tho tin plication 
of a howling wilderness l . In fact, 
gobf " in Mongol does not ltioun 
desert ", for which there is a 
separate word. The Mongols in 
Hieir great campaigns nonuallv won 
wirii smaller numbers against far 
larger numbers : they won, pre- 
cisely, because they were not 
ravening savages, storming blindly 
ahead ; they were the best 
equipped, most intelligently trained, 
highly disciplined soldiers of rheir 
time. They were guilty of atrocities, 
tl,ese were not a tradition 
oi the! i* own tribal wars : they were 
a technique of genocidal terrorism 
endemic in the “civilized” Central 
Asian oasis -states, which the Mon- 
gols learnt and took over when 
conquering those states. (The 
saughter of colossal numbers is 
also recorded, by the Chinese them- 
selves, as characteristic of die 
period of • , wnrriiig kingdoms ’» out 
of which grew their own “civil 
Ized , unified empire.) 

As for Chingis Khan, lie wus un- 
lettered hut not untutored. He came 
from a family which had once 

enjoyed something like royal power 
from which tt bad fallen. In such 
a family (and we have oilier 
examples in the history of noiuads i. 
a knowledge of statecraft, as well 
as of the military art, was passed 

phnliL™ | 8 Bneral *°n to generation, 
Chingis began by reuniting the 
Mongols, not uniting them for the 
first tune- He put back together 
tribes which had fallen apart in 
the decline of e Former " kingdom 
an horseback which had called 
itself Klinntag Mongol. “ All the 
Mongols . He never fought a cam- 
paign without careful political pro- 
parst ions and alliances, and he 
never broke an alliance without 
first making moves that cunvincod 
Jus owu followers (and potential 


English version by Ignr dc 
Racnewiltz. There is also a regret- 
tably thin citation of sources in 
I* reach and German, not to men t inn 
the vast literature in Russimi and 
the even more copious output, year 
by year, from the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic. The book is in- 
tended For the general reader, but 
even so, one of the purposes of the 
authors is to show that the Mongols 
wore never as barbarous as til 


acquired— a phenomenon not un- 
known among other minorities 
whose history includes collaboration 
with invading conquerors— n duul 
reputation. On the one hand they 
were cons tiered by oilier Mongols 
to be "a bit too Chinese ", career- 
ists und opportunists who depended 
Hrsi oil MriicIui and Inter on 
Uiine&c favour for success and pro- 
motion. On the other hand they pro- 


a the Knomliiiiing, n ( , longer 
ered with problems of ruling 
Mongols, allowed a more five ex- 
pression of Inner Mongolian nation- 
iilisni that they hud ever permitted 
when they were in power. 

l’aul llyor, the other author, is 
a Professor at ltriglinni Young 
university, a Murniou iii.siitnilun in 
Utah where lie has been the prin- 
cipal iuspiivr in developing a centre 
of Mongolian studies of growing 


Turk ism" was . 
steadily weakening JL® a9 &i 

by a few defeated 

lintl fled from TtirfiP'JJ*! 
Jurkinuii, 1 1 /begs Bnd i| 

for the •• overwhelm) I* 

diMiiu-tioii needs to I» 
if* . '"Her Mongolia^j! 
Region nf China, there ^ 
forty Chinee for ete?.' 1 
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The cadets and the creepers 
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| i , m with rlie Soviet Uni’ 5 
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liens who come on c— 
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Russian settlers in iIib 
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■mporiaiice. Like Jagcliid, Ills prill- lagelud an .l uJ , 
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possible for them to form and lead 

, Of the authors of this book lag- annual, B "i° VC ? ie,,t u S . J 0 , n . « large 
d,d is a Kliarchin u Mst „ B , S £ 

also handles Japanese materials. He 
served as a trusted administrator 
under thi noble and tragic leader of 
non -communist Inner Mongolian 
nuiioiialisni, whuse name lias m bu 


older transci iption, Kharachin) 
from the south-eastern corner of 
Inner Mongolia. The Kliarchin were 
among the earliest Mongols to 
serve as auxiliaries of the Manclius 


_ . , — — Mongols 

as doomed to lie overwhelmed by 
tne Chinese from die smith mid the 
Russians from the mirth. Hoi It 
concepts need to be shurplv uml 
l'ciilisticaily assessed. 

Pan "iliis 


Francis Light gut Penang (now, as 
heretofore, Pulnu Pinang) from the 
Sultan of. Kedah in 1786; Stamford 
Raffles established a iruding-post 
on Singapore' Island in 1819 ; 
Malacca, or Melaka, became British 
through' the Audio-Dutch treaty oE 
These three Malayan, now 
sian, territories were for years 
known as the Straits Setile- 
The lure of tin took die 
British, following the Chinese, to 
Malay sultanates of the h hirer- 

.. . -• milt, iwiu- What began in blood— the 

'1 r , t:v,0 'ver : “Of ttlw i Assassination of the firsL Perak rcsi- 
couldu i have won widiM&J dent, J. W. W. Birch, in 1875— was 


. ■■■— or ** pan 

always u fringe phenninennn. Kcm<i| 
Atotiirk w am ed in cnnwilidatf the 
lurkisli nation in Anuiolia. •• Pan- 
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; The sea, Su merian-style 

By John Hemming 


“'ll! «»*1 In the 19301 
we.i have gone undue ha 
excepi for Soviet back^g Si 
witN our revolution. Ik law® 
didn i make it ; they badriit’ 
With these reservation !, km 
i u hunk is to be recocmndii. 
Ui.ii hi nj-.-. so tiering general tali! 


of a reed linui in 
si urtuil wiih few 
theories. 
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The Tigris Expedition 

326pp. George Allen 
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and Unwin. 



ing for medicine or professional 
competence in the violin ; others 
had been unsuccessful solicitors. In 
my time i have mcr on the rubber 
frsrutcs, or, more typically, maudlin 
at die club bar, a planter who had 
played the guitar w>irh Geraldn, one 
who hurt been shut ut on his banunu 
grove in South America, two who 
were surfeited with Ceylonese ten, 
three who had failed hi ranching in 
the United Stales, one who had 
pipped his second MB seven times. 

Planters and MCS men got on 
well enough together : they were of 
the same tastes as well as back- 
ground and used the same jargon— 
suiu empat jnlun tone for the 
roHdl, tuke a pew, dnmti good 
maknn at Fun Ong’s. There was 
jealousy some times about pay dif- 
ferentials, but both cadet" and 
creeper tended to despise equally 
the richer dealer in Frigiduires or 
Ford cars. When it came to gening 
a rnom in a Rest House, the civil 
servant was able 10 show his muscle. 
He look pride in disl<cdgiiig a Dutch 
commercial traveller even when he 
was seLtled down for the night. In 
the white men’s club it was under- 
stood t and still is, to judge from 
the lpoh Club, July 1980) that the 
hairy legs and shorts of the visiting 
planter should not be juxtaposed to 
the pressed linen slacks of the gov- 
ernment moil- A small room was 
frequently set aside as a rubber- 
man’s bur. 

Mr Butcher stresses the import- 
ance nf tile club in the lives oi the 
expatriates. That it was a precious 
preserve where the British could get 
awuy from the natives and rend the 
six-weeks-old' magazines (never, of 
course, the TLS or the New States- 
man) over a pahit nr r xteiignJi was 

rilv 


progressed und the reed buat'lSs 

Y e °vard.M lri,, | n,1 ’ ,11,I,,IV ■ 54MW ‘ , rthv. 
Heyerdahl almost Mumbled uixin 
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over mi eipiatiiri.il Inn j/«m. 

Much of i lie evritemem nf the 
ligris udvcntniL- Ciiiiie from ii-Ming 
mi pro veil 


such 


novel 


ventures have moved 
time— from Kun Tiki 
snlled across the 


•i lilc of ureal man- r . Ut '*: oHSravings from unner “'J* 1 s ‘*' : 1 llu*ic wmr 
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within w%v rcucli of occnpi: 
ri-i-d buuis. The i wo eni&uto 
I'Vim fmind an uged Babuiaiwij 
u mi! Ihi.ii nf palm stems. i : 

cliauce tht dj 
. a land dosd'i 
!l greater (bk; 
her crew io W u 
ligaiiont of. w 
mines' md ■ m. 
to Heyerdahl Si, 
n mini «igi:iir.it. at Tuwi ArinL 
tun iliri n Oman. *J hi* surdf ■■fc. 
M.'k.m. the m-.iirst suurcc oi 


lu end with the establishment of 
a pacific multiracial society under 
British rulers who were termed 
advisers. That society is still 
moderately pacific without tho 
British presence. The Mnlays, now 
called tne bumipufra or sons of the 
soil, run an elective federal king- 
dom, impose the Malay language, 'nr 
baJiasu Malaysia, on u narrow 
minority of Chinese and Indians, 
ind bask in a prosperity of tin, 
rubber nnd oil which the British' 
did much to establish. When the 
Japanese took nvor ihc Federation 

of Malaya in 1942 they found much — 

to praise in the colonial system thev not . nwessnrily a gesture of fancied 
briefly inherited — much too liberui racial superiority. If Chinese nnd 
tf course, but delightfully incor- Midians could not get into it, though 
rupt; good roads, good hospitals, jbe bcttcr-clnsa Malays could, it-wns 
well-trained teachers quick to learn becn,,se the nectl for an exiled 
to instruct In the Imperial tongue Bri,isher lo he refreehed with the 
of Nippon. 

John G. Butcher's purpose Is to 
inquire Into the manner of men 
ibese colonial British were. He is 
right, to regard 1941 ns the vein- of 
their sunset. The British who re- 
turned, somewhat shnnicfiicodly, in 
1S4S presided over a crepuscular 
regime, i was myself in Mtiluyu, ns 
e colonial officer, to help with die 
nan ding over of power to u Muluy 
cadre which, in the Malny College 
, Kangsnr, I hnd tried to 


Chinese did not niix with Malays, 
nm Indians with either. An English- 
man could nut visit a Musical Gong 
Sue toy, whatever that was. The 
virtue of ihe chib as a centre of 
sequestra lion from the multi-racial 
hurly-burly is still recognized in 
independent Malaysia. 

The great Selangor Club, or 
Sported Dog, flourishes. It is a place 
where Indian and Chinese profes- 
sionals speak English together over 
sicngahs or Anchor beer. They play 
cricket, and a European cuisine is 
served. There arc nm many Malays, 
nr biifiiipmi'd, about; the lawyers 
nnd real estate specialists see too 
muny of them during the day. The 
Sultan, of roiirsc, is a different 
kind of buinipulriT. At i lie 1 it Lie 
Idris Club ill Kuala Kangsnr. I lie 
Sultan of Perak has a tiny gambling 
room, plastered with Chinese nudes, 
for the use of himself and his 
cronies. Ac the Ipoli Club he takes 
over the dance band, blowing a fair 
tenor saxophone. The clubs -of 
Mslnysia, like the Church of Eng- 
land, glory in a continuity of tradi- 
tion which ignores the age of re- 
Form. They are noisier than they 
used to be, perhaps. A Midnyalam 
lawyer will get drunk and rowdy. 
The Chinese perpetuate the old 
British spirit of decorum. 

Mr Butcher recognizes that the 
long pacific summer of the British 
kerajatm could not subsist without 
occasional cloudbursts. It Is aston- 
ishing that there were, in fact, so 
few storms. At the beginning of the 
First World War rumours got 


illusion of drinking in his own cul- 
ture, such ns it was. After all. 


around among Muslim Indian troops 
that thev were to be sent to fight 
the Turks, their co-religionists, but 
the riot was quickly contained nnd 
it did not spark off disaffection for 
different causes among the other 
races. The business of segregating 
races in the carriages of the FMS 
railway caused minor trouble, and 
it was usually white women who 
were involved. 

Hawking Chinese and betel-cliew- 
ing Indians could not be allowed 


to defile the presence of ihc t ra vei- 
ling meins nnd missis. The expatri- 
ate women were always a nuisance 
as well us a blessing. Single women 
were goddesses in the club, and they 
knew it. Wives got bored and, after 
rending Maugham, com mil red adul- 
tery. Husbands, away on out-station 
treks, aware of the lack of civilized 
comforts in a bungalow where life 
was mostly shivering with ague or 
yawning over novels, became guilt- 
stricken. Wives were always going 
home, and the provision of an 
adequate family allowance was a 
problem. 

Some young men could not afford 
to marry or were statutorily for- 
bidden 10 do so, nuri then their 
visits to Japanese brothels engen- 
dered guilt as well us. VD. The 
official Qttitudc to raking brown 
ml stressed was always ambivalent. 
It let the side down, but a sleeping 
dictionary was the only way to learn 
the language. Mr Butcher is good 
on all this, and he gives such t-ables 
as one headed <( Ethnicity of Women 
from whom European Men Treated 
a: the Sultan Street Clinic Con- 
tracted Venereal Disease, 1927- 
1931 ", The gii*l& of Siam were the ' 
great in fee tresses, but the Malays 
came a close second. The Japanese, 
who. had regular medical inspections 
and lived in brothels cleaner than 
hotels, were down with the Eura- 
sians to 0.4 per cent in 1931. This 
damnable sex, by no means to be 
tamed by quinine or cricket. Guilt 
guilt guilt. 

In an appendix Mr Butcher glvos 
us the true story behind Somerset 
Maugham’s “ The Letter Mrs 
Pro Hillock, who had emptied a 
revolver into the body of her lover, 
William Steward, was sentenced to 
death by hanging. Outrage expres- 
sed in fiery petitions to the Crown 
gained her a free pardon. The 
reputation of ull white women in 
the FMS was at issue. “ We have 
an idea ", said the Mdlnp Muif, 
“that nowhere at Home are Eng- 
lish women more honoured nnd 
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Hiding. 

Apart from the box wallahs, or 
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r if” bought that the planter.* 
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?■» ver “ky" This observation was 
S??™. ^e background of 
Pl»n|6r and civil servant alike was 
?, a J ‘‘ipoken middle-class ; the vile 
accents were to be found among 
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Foreign occupation nnd his father’s 
abrupt bunismnont 10 exile left an 
imlenblo murk an tho Shall, which 
may well have been responsible far 
the marked ambivalence of his 
foreign policy. Although he had an 
implacable hostility towards com- 
munism, lie was never nblu com- 
nleiely to overcome his mistrust of 
Western mu Lives. Hie bn lofti! 
infhi once of the British is a recur- 
rent Ihcino in his autobiography. 


It may ho some time before an 
authoritative biography of the Shall 
of Iran appears. The archives, if 
they have not already been 
destroyed by the followers of 
the Ayatollah Khomeini, remain In 
Tehran, which is nowadays scarcely 

a focal point of objective research. ^ ^ ^ wii WM ... 

I* possible, of course, that some . lol j with ‘an Intensity of contro 


In 1952, the hauloship JIMS 
Mauritius was ordered to Abudan 
when Mossudeq, then Prime Minister 
of Iran, nationalized tho oil com- 
panies. The Shah told tho British 
Ambassador that if Britain attacked 
Iran again "I will personally lead 
my soldiers against you”. The story 
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alleged " experts on Iranian affairs 
will be allowed in to complete the 
hatchet jq.b upon which several 
dubious reputations have already 
been built ; it may be, too, 
that fulsome eulogies will appear, 
based on the somewhat subjective 
accounts of those supiioiters of the 
Shah who escaped the barbaric retri- 


of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is 


bitterness. The Shah was outraged 
that although Anglo-Iranian's initial 
Investments of 100 million dollars 
hnd been completely recovered by 
the beginning of the 1920s, and its 
income subsequently rose to some- 
thing like 2,000 million dollars, 
“ Iran was getting nothing . . By 
1950, according to this account, Iran 
had received 45 million dollars in 
royalties, while the Anglo-Iranian 

** " ' h 

j# 

Income tax alone. The final blow 


esteemed that here.” Yut it whs the 
existence of Englishwomen in the 
tropical colonies that was respon- 
sible for the greatest measure of 
disquiet uniting ihe men. They were 
temptresses us well us goddesses. 
When white female flesh uppeured 
bn the cinema screens of Malaya, 
10 be drooled ut by hot-blooded 
Asians, the status of the governing 
British seemed threatened. A white 
woman tipsy in die club, discours- 
ing sex 11:1 1 needs unsatisfied by an 
overworked and debilitated hus- 
band, wns a great topic of scandal 
in the bazaar. It was u man’s world 
and a realistic plainer nr govern- 
ment officer should have been cen- 
tum with beery sodality and the odd 
session with u geisha or pereinpmitt 
jo Jim. Bur these men hud been to 
decent schools nnd were romantic. 
It wits the same tit Hurnin, ns Orwell 
reminds ns. The French suffered 
less. 

Whether the French were better, 
colonists than the British is an aca- 
demic question, but at least such 
Frenchmen as were planting in 
Malaya (Pierre Boiille, for instance, 
and Henri Fauconnier) were kept 
sane by their own culture umt some 
of thorn (those two, anyway) pro- 
duced memorable novels bas&d on 
their Malayan experiences. The 
British were mostly Philistines, and 
they have left behind a heritage 
of philistinism. Kampiatg culture 
is dying, and a metropolitan culture 
of art galleries and orchestras seems 
unlikely to arise. What there is, 
and flourishing too, is a materialist 
consume risin which Is threatened 
from the north by the communists 
and from the west by the militant 
Islam of the ayatollahs. Mr Bu teller's 
book deals with a race of people 
who may well be surveyed in ler 1115 
of ant li ropnlogica 1 genera I it i or. 

There was no room for the brilliant 
or the eccentric. British Malaya was 
created hv courageous nnd suffer': 
ing mediocrities. The building of 
Siugnpnre in 1819 whs u rulliei dit-. 
fc-ront nf fair. 


.nd" later notoriously bution of the mob and are now 
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... language section of the 

a Perak; ' SwettVnham' kept the translation from Hie Shah’s Service had fallen Into the 

tte!ST 0l u f0r men who wou,d dn J ?i enCh k ,S ’ f ? r i th ® 'mot n F n rrffiwHha't 

»jo both, the civil service and SE% 


— - men — Cheltenham, * for 

Snir» en f e “~ W ^° * iave f sited con * 
jpicupusly K all bookwork and 


fairly safe to 
infuriate the 


^aminaifons In projmrtion as the? disappoint his friends. It was clearlv « M'mpu ™ 
5 a »e excelled at Vorts" As Res^ written in a hurry and, although 
*«■ af Ptok the translation from the Shah’s 
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ferric? whJ* p”&edTrir: ^«ges of the Shah’s distinctive 
\ “25 for R®E P c23ST eleven, brand of religious mysticism 

ter the n 5!rSS. ge - IO COme ana work The early chapters of The 
K Ae t , 6rak 6DT * rnnwnt * Storu retell the now familiar Story 

S' “ trpo kiT *»* ®PP rc ntice planters, or of the Shah's father R«a Khan, the 
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hands of Iranian dissidents, aiid that 
from the beginning of 1978 their 
Farsi broadcasts were a carefully 
orchestrated series of attacks on his 
regime. He was angered fay the 
BBC’s habit of broadcasting at 
length the Ayatollah Khomeini 1 * in- 
flammatory speeches from his bttitr 
The early chapters of The Shah’s hole In Paris. His worst, fear* of 

* . r e — ■ British duplicity seemed to him to 

be confinned at the time of his own 
downfall, when he was convinced 
that he was being consistently 
deceived by the British ambassador. 
It is significant, too, that Britain, and 
Briti^i politicians are .pointedly 
absent from the list of those to 


the Shah’s political attitudes and 
prejudices can -be traced , to |he 
circumsiances of his father s abdica* 
tiftn after British and, Russian 


l ff;^VP .td the medical. Some irooiK occupied Iran in 1941 to whom the Dhah akpressea gralitude 
• . * ^ • had s^own tired u f study- ntSaJIif German irffhieijcp fof; ’hrfjp, ^ytnpa^y , and qupydi't 


during his last days In exile. Pi'osi- 
dent Sadat, the King of Morocco, 
Henry Kissinger, Richurd Nixon, Ihc 
President of Mexico, German and 
French tourist* arc nit mentioned 
with varying degrees of admiration 
and affection. 

Although lie preserve* a discreet 
silence about tho matter In his bonk, 
the Shah made no secret in prlvme 
uf Ills disgust at his treatment by 
the British Government, which at 
first led him to believe that he 
would be allowed to liva in the 
house that he had bought in the 
south of England, but subsequently 
conveyed to him a message tn the 
effect this his presenca would cause 
" insuperable problems of security ” 
and that lie would therefore not be 
welcome. 

The United States does not stand 
much higher in the Shah’s regard. 
He accuses the Americans, like the 
British, of urging him, against his 
own judgment, to accelerate the pro- 
cess of liberalization in the autumn 
and winter of 1978-79. Yet un- 
official American visitors were 
advocating firmness against lhe 
demands of his people. The con- 
fusion came to a head in January 
I97& with tho mysterious visit of 
the American General * Huycer, 
Pdputy to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander In Europe, who warned the 
Iranian armed forces against any 
auempt to save the Shah by means 
of a military coup. This disreput- 
able incident was summed up by 
Genera] Rabii, commander in Chief 
of tho Iranian Air Force. Before 
being ’‘executed” by the new 
regime, lhe General told the tri- 
bunal which conducted his travesty 
of a trial that “General Huyscr 
threw the King 1 out of the country- 
like « dead mouse”. It is not sur- 
prising that President Carter does 
not even qualify for a single refer- 
ence in the Shan’s autobiography. 

, Much of the story ie taken , up 
wtb an account of the achievements 
by which the Shah, believes that he 
should be judged as a ruler— the. 
land reforms, the industrialisation 
of a backward econoipY, tho. emanci- 
pation of women, . the attack on 
illiteracy, aiid, most significantly, 
the : development of the Iranian. 
, armed forces, which formed an in- 
f t*grai part of the West’s .global 
. security system. The Shah poihts 
ouLjttar, tender Ms programme, , the 


strength of die Iranian at moil 
force* would have been three quar- 
ters uf n million by 1982. Willi ilu-ir 
main buttle tanks, modem artillery 
units, Iiclicoptors, airborne early 
warning . rndur, submarines and 
cruiser* they would have consoli- 
dated (holr position us tho must 
powerful mil (lory establishment in 
ihe aren. But within less limn two 
year* af the Shah's uvcttliruw they 
nave dugcnuruLud inm an Ut- 
equipped, in adequately led and in- 
effective rump of un army, uitublo 
to secure their own frpntidr* 
u gainst attack, much less to maintain 
tne balance of power- In one of tho 
vital strategic area* of the world. 

Those In tho Wert who persist- 
ent 1 v vilified the Shall and acted ns 
public relations officers for his 
enemies must now bo contemplating 
the results of their efforts with 
some satisfaction. Iran itself is in a 
state of political and economic 
chao9 under a regime which has 
become notorious for Its macabre 


mixture of incompetence and bar- 
barity. The stability of die entire 
Middle East area Is at risk and tha 


barity. The stabi 


the entire 


only beneficiary is the Soviet Union. 

It Is possible to predict with some- 
confidence that future historians 
will judge the Shah leas harshly. than 
they wifi many of his contempdr-' 
aries. It Is true, and there are 
passages in his book which tacitly 
concede ' the point, that excesses 
were commuted in his name 
and under his authority, and 
as an absolute ruler he cannot 
escape the ultimate responsibility. 
Yet it Is arguable that the Shah’s 
regime was never a* cruelly oppres- 
sive as his enemies claimed. . Cer- 
tainly hid achievements have never 
been adequately acknowledged, even 
by those who professed to be his 
friends. His. memoirs, uneven and 
ingenuous though they may be, 
reveal something of the remote, vul- 
nerable and strangely mystical man 
behind the. public imago of the. 
arrogant! ‘ipsenSltlve autocrat. Com- 
menting on the rule of the mulldhs 
in Iran he writes : “The question 
one asks is how long ir -wiil take, 
the misguided Iranian people to 
realize mat they have been made 
the plaything of a mirage, and that 
they are. now In the midst of Dasfct- 
e-Kavir, one great . desert.” It is a 
question that .may be answered 
: sooner kljan tbe Shah, could have 
dreamed r * 
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So much for fact. Any further spomlents wore precious ciimigli. 
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While Greenhalgh offers bio- mid Pompej’j. aim of removing ihut 
gi apny of a familiar, colourful sort, fear. Bat he exploited it, either bv 
inviting the strictures of Lucian on playing on it (71 nci or allaying it 
writers unable to forego the pleas- ifi2). Stager goes deeper into 
ing set -piece, Seager’s plain dcdica- Pompey's mentality, devoting a 
non to triiui might satisfy the Lhopter la his father Strabo. From 
author of How to Write History ”, him Pninpey learnt the benefits la 
but it does not make a biography, he gained from playing off one side 
To find Pompey's place in the a & ainst the other. Sometimes it took 
Inie Republic and account for con- lhe fwni of raising up an enemy lie 
flictiug stock judgments (invoking was to P ut down— or join, as with 
ancient naivety is not enough) we Lcpidus, Caesar, and perhaps Cati- 
must face his part In its downfall. It Hue. F °r Greenhalgih, the para- 
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i'M most of the time' to get his 
poems properly- published; so his 
poetic canon is lost in u cloud of 
speculation und academic sweat. 

Similarly his loiters. Julm 
Hayward printed many, perfiup.* 
too many, in the CoUcciad Works 
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people turned, whenever there was Cicero’s imagination (n fashionable 
a military or administrative crisis, view), discontents festered beneath 




iti 1926: Hayward was a sensitive happiness yet I would n 

but at the same time an optimistic t ,e cause of your runstru 

editor. Some of his indulgences 

were corrected by Jolinnnos Prim i-i • ^ 

l". . a sturdy German way but bis H AT f|/^h 
Li/e and Writings (Leipzig. 1927) llUllCl 

came too hard on Hayward^s heels aivuvi 
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and liisrly, the comif.ual disquiet 
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Admiring Alexander 


Another book about the Etruscans is 
nor an enticing prospect for the 
common reader. Far publishers, 011 
rhe other hand, only royalty and 
child-ben ring seem to' exercise the 
same fascination as the area 
bounded by the Tiber and the Arno 
between the eighth and the fifth cen- 
turies bc. As a result, every public 
library in Brifalii probably possessed 
at least five of the twenty and more 

g eneral accounts of the Etruscans 
lat have been wrltten in (or trans- 
lated into) English during the past 
two decades ; Bloch, Hampton, 
Harrel-Courtis, Heurgon, Hus. Man- 
suelli, Richardson, Scul lard, Strang, 
von Vacano (1960-69) : Banii 

Boiiani and others, Cristotani, Kel- 
ler, Macnantara, Masse, Oglivle. 
Paliottino, Time-Life and Wallard 
(1970-79) — a list that is certainly 
incomplete, and in any case does 
not include specialized books on 
single aspects (architecture, art, 
bucchero and landscape in 1978-79, 
for example: Boethius redin' t'us, 
Brendei, Rasmussen and Potter). - 

In ihe circumstances, there is no 
pnint in denying that I approached 
Michael Grant's Etruscans in the 
grim conviction that saturation 
point had been reached and passed ' 
—and that a scries called “ History 
of Civilisation ", would have done 
butter to commission a volume on 
Greek South Italy arid Sicily (of 
which there has been only one brief 
an ton unions treatment since the late 
T. J- Dunbn bin's Western Greeks 
in 19-48). In the event, my over- 
liding impression is that of a pic- 
ture blocked but in primary colours, 
and not quire complete. The chap- 


from the .splendours to be seen l-Is*. 
whine in £iru riii” between 550 and 
500 : hut their real importance, ns 
M. Pa lint lino saw in 1953, resides 
in the evidence they furnish fur 
the existence of n prosperous miildlu 
class engaged in trade as distinct 
Horn industry. This is precisely 
the cuiegnry that was forced by the 
decline in Etruscan, particularly 
Cuurciaii, sea-power niter 535 (the 
so-called “Bottle of Alalia”) lu 
look in the only direction left : 
northwards, but for markets rather 
than for metal. These cosmopoli- 
tan businessmen were the back-bone 
of the Etruscan city-states, and their 
devotions were responsible for th* 
prosperity of the great Etruscan 
sanctuaries. Their circumstances, 
incidentally, are strikingly remini, 
scent of those obtaining at Euboeim 
I’iiliekuussai (Ischia) ill the second 
half of the eighth century: , a con- 
sideration that . could have been- 
taken as a cue for discussion of the 
actual processes involved in the 
westorly transmission of the 
Greek poh's-coiicept to Etruria and 
to nowhere else outside Magna ' 
Graecta. 

Happily, such omissions are more 
than outweighed by the resounding 
good sense of Professor Grant’s 
remarks 011 wliat his printer calls- 

the ancient library sources” (page 
o3) for Etruscan origins. No one 
Since E. J- Bickerman In 1952 lias ' 
stated so pithily that “there was a 
whole industry devoted to finding 
origins for non-Greek peoples ’’ and 
that this, myth-making “showed no 
1 merest in what had actually hnpi 
pened, or m archaeological evi- 
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A lesson in restlessness 


bather in venting labour-saving 
was; Rome’s coiistltuiion was 
niacratic ; Pompey becamu head 
■ml- te j 01 Miirty-fiyc, The un- 
imoered notes ero roleguted 10 
e eitti of jho book. 

2LSf u l h J* i ibat Greenhalgh has 
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Arriun was 


huppiiivss ur wurih. Yet Arrian was 
su deeply impressed by the. magni- 
tude of Alexander's Bchiovemeius 

L ilmt lie excused such faults in his 

1 " - . hero as he recognized, overt his 

' tividity for glory ; indeed ho himself 
' hoped- for lusting fame for his com- 
mcmiiruiinn of Alexander's deeds. 
mveiwHy of flte moral judgments ho somatimi's 
h 18.5ft. pusses in the Awthasts are not 

specifically Stoic, and his tidniira- 

■■ mm for Alexander Is quite foreign 

in Epictetus’ outlook. 


ter titles of Part One, which sets 
the scene, urc indicative: Etrurin's 
Metals (Chapter One) were res- 
ponsible for ihu Creation of ilia 
r.trusciiii Cities (Chaplcr Two) 
because they atiractod Decisive liii 


Greek of varied 


accomplishments. Ila sot undar ilia - Again, most of Arrian’s, thomos 
Stoic Epictetus und recorded his reflect the antiquarianlsm and 


f to Pompey’s diarm 


li has sormons in the master'* vigorous nostalgia for the past that was urc ivel 
; and vernacular ; unfashionable as this toP**w ™ wliat some are pleased enough 
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geiiL-rmi, desire to make 
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the Per-' geo; 

sian Gulf, and of some min dr tracts, authorities. Judgment* which pur> 
when so many far. more original port to be his own are at least in 
works were lost. His clarity and some cases taken over from tbem. 
simple elegance has indeed a cer- This is probably true of his whnlo 
tain charm, and the same qualities interpretation.: He deserves credit 
are found in Philip Ai Stadter’d for relying on the least untrust- 


! he was demonstrably nara- 
ig an earlier writer. 1 believe 
e did much the same in hia 
! is and Indlce, as I shall 
in the second volume of my 
.. He even copies out-of-date 
phicai information from his- 


to.NMil rite 1 orjjMi" Kut this il ^^ularly. * 


hwfci itd-ft, . 


ws, sufficient and n*ce$sary, own, must be evaluated against our 
e good life, and anything awn: understanding of bis acts,' a 
kTto the 1 moral : wilL ’ and task ,fil aril dr doe* not attepipt. HI* 
lent un factors outside' a Imak will probably be of , most iK'e 
own control, such as power for it* Study of Arrian’s minor 
try, mattered ( Bptbipg tq >hV; •, jy 'ft.. '[V' 


to be seun as a mass Immigration 
but rather as the end product of a 
“ swirl of roiimiitg and trekking 
nciiple" (page 84): subsequent Ex- 
pansion 10 the South (Chapter Five) 
and especially to the North (Chapter 
Six) was onco inoro connected prim- 
arily with metals. 

This Is all very well as far os it 
goes— indeed, same excellent points 
urc well made; but it. does not go far 
enongn. Tlie intention and tha 
effect of Part Two are both highly 
constructive: the abolition, 

wherever possible, of the word 
“ Etruscan’* and Its substitution by 
the -name of nns of tbs Individual 
states. Accordingly, after a glance 
at Disunity (Chapter Seven). Chnp- 
ters Eight to Fourteen consider the 
major Etruscan city-state* and their 
territories as separate units: Tar- 
quinii, Caere.. Vulci, Vefulonia. Vol- 
nterrae. Clusium and Veil. I do not 
understand why Volgin 11 doss not; 
appear either in this list or on 
the map on page 116. which shows 
Clusine territory, bordering that of 
the other six — a most surprising 
state of affairs. . 

In the first place, the Tron Age 
possessor* of the material culture, 
tor cultural material) convention- 
ally known a6 *' ViLianovan.*' ought, 
at least lo have been mentioned, A 
great deal is known about them, 
their economy and their society : 
and it was they, in their thousands, 
who received and treated with the 
Phoenician and Greek bearers of 
gifts and technology from, the east. 
Secondly, mineral wealth— on how- 
ever colossal a scale— 4* attractive 
only If the miners can be fed : tho 
other natural resources of Etruria 
were vital In this respect from an 
early stage, and later on in their 
own commercial right— a factor that 
is not really admitted until Chap- 
ters .Thirteen (Clusium, Arrctlutn 
and Cortona) and Fourteen (Veii). 
For Instance, the cargo of Etrusco- 
Corinthian amp bo raj found Ip the 
sixiheentury wreck off. Antibes 
points to an export trade in Etrus- 
can wine-’-ns, in its way, does 1 the 
story ; of Ar runs of Clusium. : 

The funerary arrangements bf the' 
ninety different families ' attested 
epigraphically in the Croccfi&so del 
Tuio' cemetery at Ob vie to ( Yblsipi)) 
mav'-or phay hot be " far! removed’ 


that this, myth-making “showed no 
1 merest in what had actually hap- 
pened, or m archaeological evi- 
dence ; it was • simply part of a 
learned, traditional, literary form 
of entertainment' 1 , with no holds 
oarrud in tlic matter of bogus 
etyniuiugy. Hero at last is rhe back- 
ground against which the all too 
rnmlliar- conflict between the 
alleged views of Herodotus (minra- 
Lydia) and of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (the indigenous 
hypothesis) must be seen — and 
compared, as hero it is not, with tha 
non-literate evidence of tho Vlllnuo- 
vnn and eurlier cemeteries for popu- ' 
'“Hon continuiiy at the conceivably 
operative moments. 

I 11 the second part of the honk, 
Gisiiit 5 lively histories ai the Tar- 
nmnlnns. Cu or eta ns, Vuiceiites and 
■their neighbour* survive nn ineviiu- 
-owe amount of repetition to a 
degree that makes one wonder why 
their outlinr still hankers after tra- 
ct 1 tin na I Etruscan mystery fo his 
ImrodiicLfon. I suspect, indeed, thin 
even new readers will come away 
with a wholly accurate impression 

1 Llruscnns who are mysterious 
only if they me porcoived externally 
. as nn amorphous whole through' fn- 
coinpreh ending Greek nnd Roman 
eyes — nr by modern museum eura- 
.tors, who nro bound to assist their 
uliiinntoly climdostino ' suppliers in 
cuncenliiig tho preefso sources of 
exhibits. From the inside, lhe 
people, places and products asso- 
ciated with each territory assume 
a much clearer identity. If there 
was such an amalgam a* the 
" Etruscan nation ”, it emerges an ■ 
no more mysterious than that of the 
Celts or of any other proto-historic 
people. -What, after ail, would we — ■ 
-make of the Greeks if we -had no 
Greek history, drama or philosophy 
to tell u* who they thought they 
were and wliat they thought they 
were doing ? 

Experts alas, will delight' in de- ■ 
teciing slips and factual error* 
throughout : this Is not a work of .. 


exact scholarship, any more than 
" Etruscology " fa word that Grant 
rightly abhors) is on exact science. 
Much more significantly, the reader 


abhors) 


a word that Grant 
s an exact science- 


will find an extensive and almost 
incredibly up-to-date guide to lhe 
jungle- nr Eiruscan bibliography on 
pages 258-306 : and the preceding 
crisp and deftly organized narrative 
will give him every encouragement - 
to use it. 

This fundamentally enter lain big 
book will do no. harm to the. Emu- 
cans: On the contrary, it will almost 
certainly do them good. On past 
experience, I doubt very much' if it 
will bc possible to make either of 
these statements about more than 
three or four of the other' ten or 


so Etruscan books u Intended for the 
specialist and non-specialist alike" 
that I c'erifidemly expect to appear 
between now and 1989. We still 


need an account of the new ground 
that has been, broken In Magna 
Graecia since 1948 : It la the essen- 
tia] pie requisite to an eaumi nation 
bf the relationship <“ for the history 
of Italy and the world, perhaps <if 
more. moment Dunbauin) between 
that area und Proftsior Grant’s. 
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The dyspeptic tourist 


PHILOSOPHY 


By Tom Disch 


ALAN boss : 

OentJi Valley aud Ollier Poems in 
Awturica 

92pp. London Magazine- Kdirions. £3. 
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Fureigii travel can be u grv.it insti- 
gatinn to poetry. People who have 
not, produced a lyrical utter mice 
since adolescence will suddenly wax 
poetic In tlieir postcards home, 
while those. Mice Ciiilde Harolds, 
wini have the habit of writing verse 
are liable to produce whole cantos 
between one hotel room ami the 
next. So long as the pout- trti veil cr 
keeps moving among unfamiliar 
sites, the nameless muse nf iliuric.s 
will probably continue u> afflict 
him. Alan Ross, after no less than 
Five Atlantic crossings, hu-s 
assembled, his travel poem* into as 
many sections in his new collection, 
neucii Valley and Oilier Poems in 
America. 

Britons travelling in America 
(like Americans in Britain) are 
deprived of one oF the elements of 
tliut strangeness so conducive to 
inspiration: they share the same 
language, mare or less. Thus, having 
recovered from jet-lag, one’s first 
disorientation cannot so readily 
riucn into that hermetic solitude in 
winch the first whispers of Diaria 
(to give her a name) may In- heard, 
jniteud of an exotic Bulml of 
bnmlttti and other foreign types, 
there is an nM-ioo-cnmpreheiisihle 
yammering, which remains, never- 
tludess, obstinately om-nf-rench. un- 
clj ? s if table, and so— Ru»s rc pen ted ly 
insists— unreal: 

Lights dowsed now, the cabin 
Is scissored by silk legs of 

r , . stewardesses, 

lixpress! oil less robots min muring 
With brisk efficiency of night 
wi ... nurses — 

They suggest lifestyles 

Never quite lived, 

Celebrating the dark 

By Vicki Feayer 


Ih liken promises, failures of ini j.*i- 
lutinii. 

( New York — Stapleton ") 
fn Johannesburg, California, where 
there are “...Tin shacks 'Off wide 
streets lending to nowhere ", ir luiii- 
pens again that iimiginatimi,/ 

Like Lilt guld, ran mu here. . . ,, 1 in 
J.ilm Springs tlie palm trees re- 
suinble “ bent tin in a toy oasis ” ; 
ucinss the border in Mexico the 
names of lawns arc signposts t« 
until ingiicss " ami children are 
‘ c la i minus on the mud in m) . 
where ”. In Chicago “ . . . shoppers, 
shapeless In fnrs./Wiuldle mi uu- 
aiNtcified uutings ”, and in New 
York . . , everything is alien./ 
Bilge-water and refuse". Alas fur 
Boss, these are not isnluted inst- 
ances of tni-ism hut the prevailing 
weather of lus soul. 

Wily then, one ainnht help Emt 
wonder, did ho return four rimes? 
When not aghast at the Kre.it vuid 
lie is cninpltiiiiiiig ab.-nn the ameiii- 
tiss und folkways. His sheets are nut 
?■ j-i" women drive chair 

Cud i Hues wirh their eyes closed, and 
tlie movie stars' homes are off- 
limns, guarded by muick-dogs. It is 
a lonely old continent, ton: only 
nnce. in a bar nn Wull Street, does 
no strike up an actual canvci'satiuii 

with the indigenes, whereupon a 
flicker of fellow feeling illumines 
tlie zombies of America. One comes 
to suspect that his only reason for 
revisiting Death Vnllcv and en- 
virons was to write a sufficient 
number of poems to fill n bunk. 

And why not? Dyspepsia und 
funk have their bards', tun. Ross's 
poetry, however, dues uni improve 
in proportion u> his longueurs : it 
merely replicates their flatness and 
lack nf affect. Relentless us ii reined 
car cruising at the new 55 mph 
speej limit, he records rlic signs 

.11 ring the liighwuy und the iuforiny. 

, M'pplied by guideliiniks and 
hrocltures : 

Up Alanitnii Incline trucks in low 

Flriiid and gruni. Mining villuges 
Ai e heaps of ush cruised bv rIihsh. 

Ac Central City, dint ‘richest 
square mile 


On earth Its sidetv-ilksi pi-red 

silver, 

lieniliardt and Rnntll itinde tlie 
hu.irds 

Of the Opera. We squeeze througli 
Squaw Pass 

I'UI slit views nf the Divide, peaks 
01 the S.uiri'u de C'ristn tremulous 
On bchu I.uke. Ice cracks like 
pistill sill its. 


I'rnni Helen Hum l J dlls, along U.S, 

1 19. 

.Streams vein muss like pendunts 
In velvet , . . 

(“ Cody Country ”) 
And so it hums along. Lines Ineak 
and stanzas splinter wit hum rhyme 
"i 1 reason, merely us a sense of 
decorous page-design dictates. His 
ugh or lyric flights are reserved for 
landscape painting, us when “ In 
this lure afternoon light ’Flamingoes 
improbably sip lakes dyed pink ", 
but iiiu.si nf these sun pslmt s luuk 
Sii imich like tlie postcards mic 
might buy ut die souvenir stand, 
one wanders why he hmlicreri ui 
bring a camera. 

The book's leust furgivuEiic 
acred s, however, are neither its 
monotonous tone nf kvetchiug self- 
Pity nor yet its travel-diary amor- 
pilous ness, but its persistent impre- 
cision of observation and rhetoric 
and its narrow range of metaphorical 
reference. L doubt tbut those robot 
.stewardesses wore silk stockings, 
und silk is again, and just us doubt- 
fully, ascribed to tlie legs nf women 
at a Mexicun rncerrnck. Ross Frowns 
ut couples necking In " dime -stoic 
entrances ” on Times Squure (else- 
h here in America them ure dime- 
simes, yes, but nnt in the middle 
nr Its biggest liiiiikyrmiki, and be 
dummies n Florida river with 
crocodiles and discurded ciimrn- 
captives'. He thinks that the 
lagged lunch of a “ Ilungariim purk- 
keeper resembles “ „ p UIL J| llf 
underwear (Nil, American work- 
nitm do not send nut tliuii- laundry.) 
biniiei|ines the imprecision culnd.it h 
( will inf hi ted rhetoric to produce 
Paiges worthy of 77, j Stuffed 


I lie out the night, [tf.nrii »*im 
Advancing our „f the dirt; 

L ike u liner, glassed-in 
And spectral, us if covered 
In icing. . . . 

(" Central Healing, Maiih.iii.in ") 

As to iiieluplmr, Ross ftridnuvs 
nur cumpuss points : morti.il (cars 
liecniiio Kinks, ami chuuls are hur. 
nige Ini I loons ) ; spinning (■’ While 
puli ties nf cuttle grouped / Like 
cricketers . .."); nautical (Man 
Multan us tin iced litter) ; au ( | the 
preipnuricntm, culinary, 
bv cilery, in pari ict.laf, evokes a 
RiiMiitnry re.-cpntisc, and Ross’s 
palette For lumlM-upc jhiIiii im* 
resembles n ni-li mg su imich us t lie 
«neni. 1( t Ijuski.i.Rnhhius, Statistic'- 
chocolate and m.stttdtio tniiiear 
, ,h « , nmlHii ’s fuvutirite 
fwvotits but he also indulges in 
!■“!!■• " 0, '°y marvlpan. AuJ" 

i idler 

than I-.iigluud s, hui there are 
OU'vcter ways of siiying so. 

«cim Unit I am missing 
Mu. inner truth of so much laiiii- 


I-'.//.-,. al| f “ i! P “ !fc 

-rs igsjt 1 

lliese I ravels hmH Dn 

ft,? STSyts- 

li'iuper. in the fin »[ » 

up pears in close-up; P 111 “l* 
Thr real you in n , v or 

H '° if 

Wilh ^bonlgirl inicnsu? 5 

. ,n ii 1 *? 4*5* 

ohseVvmion 1 3 

linisotlv. 1 | i s n „ji V hi,, J ll{ ^ 
that Ross can 
K' cmi Rm selwch test S 1'"* -“ f 
evidences ,,f 1 of Ara ^il,'j 

... lifestyles 

Ni’ver quite lived, i 

Hrokeit promises, failure, J 

MlBginMro. 


Kinds of Irish ry 


By Carol Rumens 

ftKOIlOU OUCIIANAV : 
Possible Being 

63pji. Cure. met. L2.05. 
0 89US .112 4 


LA VAN ROI.ANI) : 

In Iler Own Image 

A,ltn 

(paperback, L2.71I.) 


’VT'i W 10 * Jfnotably in 

strong-willed, sensuous coctnl 5 

, ’ ■ ■ ... 1 ,u ' bne-druwtngj bj Cm J 

ld'ivsi?- imne «^ ! 

ph.isu.ll mi i pint sis to rhesetjDHti 


1 10 . 


IV ll,|, COI.IIOLIN, Ktllll Itr 
STONli and DAVID A UK s 
Trio Poetry 

JjSpli. Belfast: I Hack stuff. L’ ‘J:". 
0 85640 16J 1 ’ 


JOHN- 


!s " ,u »*<«**- 

■■ ii . ;4'w »»."-> -m 


I LAN KARLK i 

A Trinl of SU'cnglh 

61 pp. Carcunet. £ 2 . 95 . 
0 85635 298 5 


from^a fairyland iff-/A Tighloi savIVlffi^ t [ ( ' ')"* ' w »nW"wfn 
Jumping at love,/ Less rj If »£ & 

in “On men f»Khn 1,1 K 1,11 


Over I he border, Blnckstaff Pni 
; < i*M,ed the first of a sent, l 
tin i (.-poet anthologies intended, m 
uu press-release, to "ptwide'. 
imich- n. vried nutlet for Ut s ^ 
•n e not yet ready for a full wlte- 
noil tun whose work merit] pubb 
non in permanent form", Rob 

" l,, V , , , “ S fl COIlfldfilt 03118 ; 

sitpjim-ied by considerable fetid I 
I. 'IL Uumgli tie is still, one sujpea < 
laii rowing voices for some rik.‘ 
t’lrects. ■■ Tj me n £ Peace ", It 
iiiMamv, serins to Im modelled r 
it«V i 1 * s i J . ,,c Ilypertanm'. 

mil lie has Ins awn verbal Mud 
grace, " Divorce” hiring n touchis; 
■Maniple. ’ Dnivn crncklv plioaMsk 
■s.ivi siie knows that 'w«i» lili 


• ■.« «<|| IIK91 | ill! 

S™ w " ■ Bs . s |)« l»ui» it in “On 
rim Moinitnni" — with a „ 
ahk clarity. Rvcn when, ns hi *• The 
mining of the Castle ”, a first 


JUDITH XA7.ANTK1S t 
The Wicked Queen 

o"&SSSsf k " liKkwn - “■ 

“Why" asks Jean V.arle, posing 
to herself (in b poem titled “What 

► il° r u t * le guastion more 
often put by the rest of the world to 
pnets, must all niy shinings cele- 
[f. r ? w ? ar V ” Cynics, nf course, 
H d reply that poets cttnnbc help 
looking on the black side ; that they 
® oon ? H ” d despondency as 
pigs to mud— rthey enjoy It. But 

insfTSP o. ei aders , ° f jean Ra r|e ’s 

A Tnalof Strength may Feel that 
the explanation lies in another oF 
her poems. Darkness ", where she 
discovers "an accumulation of dark- 
ness/ Beyond all smiling** 


jnen (“She fetched m "An., 
Otharwisu. dunili”) or botaiir/nB 
heir egos ('The hunter Is kind? 

gsssssfa sags 

M s-jaf «se 

The t , oi' Hke gut, Llytemnostra disposing of Auu 

The wane Of dream - memnon (" How n ea ,] y you A JJ. 

of blh hS/JL 


of dream within a 
pnvutQ envelope. 


»r , J Pnvuto envelope. A.'f K , 0f1 lho *M» of hi*s head /with 

m-il eH m f U,t1, vep y of,0,, ■ « to Js l,ro ' , * e nfle<| l e of his own uxe") 
proceed ft om nature-study to life- a ! ,ri tllur awful vamp'* Tudirli 
.siiidy, in “Oil die Window Sill”, al, ' ,lltt ndn tlie ^inc for lloluierne* 
r a r ip, °- , a flowering plai.t a, ‘ d Lo<i y Macbeth, a mother who 
urpSfet 6 ^ , Wlt ^ > a *most botanical "’WL 10 I,e drowning her son 
precision becomes a metaphor for “ u d Thc w *cked Queen " horselF 
fi ep °wn. tare blossomings ” ?' rho tu !' 1H °ut to lie the poet necr 

i. . S inSL ft, iik. sJwfiS 


nuritj in a similar 

de ' C h rll>ll K n of "that round 
nre, they breathe^ so green it 
might be softly hostile ’’ prepares 


It would be easy to guess, even 
without the information on the back 
cover, that A Trial of Strength 
Sjjpjjj* fiwt^collecMoii.iSs notfthe 
: ^ young, poef, ” As we grow, 

^ oom heilns ‘5 and 
‘ 3 h«e come here again, 

m look,/ Many years between 
Muny of the poems lank backwards, 
bceues. from childhood— a library 
g *7- the rae " Io,| ed silent, hold- 

\ .f f. r ^pty hands/ On iholr dark 
H ^ a n?..Hiera was “ A smell 
on h winter 

d “ 5 . ' A Saturday m the ’20s"). 
or tlie wild sard dn of an old house 
"l?™ .gW ppy coding here to bo 
iiothnig/ Would know a split where 
jackdaws leant to fly'* (“Thoughts 
on a Building Site ”/— are particu- 
lurly vividly remembered.. 

Another clue might be the 
occasional lapses into. home-brewed 
ii Kilim: the conclusion of "One 
.Answer w ; “Nothing is was- 

Vi7 ' tv' nr nostal- 
g£. 'Ye have lost awe . r .«• in 
Tfnidglits oip g Building' Sire ; V 
■i *’1W most pan. howevpr,- Jeait 


■ J ITIJIMV VYIllle'fi 

step-moiher ut the mirror on rlie 
Reviewing Judith Kazani/is's Flr«» 

mou-lfite /human SSSS^H 

ssSS 1, T gsAlH 

55t£r4 

• S:. 

■ttjnfl, "" If SB' 

gins anecdotally with H linu 'hi.i U/I, ! . ■ ■ 


, j it me ijizaru It • 

r “• - L * - ■ 01 ’ of these poems. 


lltu five poets under cniHideiniiiiu 
here illusirute I lie diversity of nn - 
mu Irish writing ; un, even tlm 
nee yiiiirij. North, Tiiers of ibc 

|H " K n ? t '* ,n ,lL ‘ ■' ,, *d to roil ■ itnnwi mat irortU.im) 

Mit ii to, or belong to, u . bmur tie f H*ml on where (he Ul 

I'.avan llnltiiid is win king, tu tln> w ; .f'diii’.imie is a xtiinulaiing ui V 

detriment of her tulmn, in ,he * 1 

AnHlo-AnieiicHii feminist ir.idiiimi. 

vldiinHsl *' "* " s U ' ,U| ' * ,M "uii- 
Tlnfun mutely. In l,U „„ w 4 ..l|ee 

r.uiw l 1 ' IL ' ,U “’ inl .moves III nn mu- oy 

nvilihlit-zone III rill- 111 Hint lius the 
appeal noilllur ■ of gnnd pi use nor 
Bond pnetry. 1 lie 1 p.ieiir fictions" 
hat dumhiaiti the hook lire iinmtlcd 
in he present tense, and In a tone 
sometimes reminiscent nf .1 suci.il 
worker writmu up n case hisrmy : 

hmuf’V it?- for,,,,n B thri.URll the 
bond of likniu/a 901 1 t ,f secret 

n,,<,b ''i |y in!,y ,ln, i" 

•n/J” i , ,,s ri;8 Pect ciiiisiiirainiiul." 

Jiie inner qiiesiiunings of tlie 

J5 0 "® 1 ! c , ,,urut -: iers a, « ns uninvolv- 

H*” * < ? r i acl UVl? : " WiN hi < ««••»«! 

fu l K 9 or . l . Qra? . / lI e tremhlus nt 1 I 10 
thought Would she/ fed fri'e In 

li - d w,,i - ,c * 1lu ^ 
t 1 1" W "W arises as to 
wnethur those puonia would nut he 
more successful as short Muriel. 

Inevitably, the uso of poetic form 
arouses expectations ,,f nouilt. 
intensity, it is worth remumhering 

that one of the must .splendid 
tiiougli flnvvud, of all sn cnllL-d v.-rn*: 

?" v *' k ‘t^rerge Meredith’, Modem 
Loua, which remains very niudi a 

WffWUVe InSIm" 

I os si hie Being seems lo me, with 
iojfi“ Ce . p, J° n oS Limaviuly Yoim-, 


-- .- . miu- ij a M 1 imitating uu 

sit « s poet with utliufiolilp descib H 
He- m, were (tee " Wnrkiq) nti l 
* ituiiiioivrrs "), who secrni mestfl 
with prtKiMrtl subject]. 

D.ivid Park, horn in 1953, is At 
ymiiigrM of iliv trio. He hosn't js 
«m: ko.iL-k of tuning a rloan paA 
through the foliage of languJp- 
ad 1 eel 1 ve -■ ara plied hign ui 

inonipJio,, frcqueiniy tail loHIvd 
u.ite ; Ami though jcepdci 
ptdL.: Oiii- hand in the lideofn'ifl 
leiir.'j-'i-ei the nail print! fl( Mf 

cri-duliiy.- In the mid nothing 
made dear Yet Purk soitmt 
In oink (hr enaiigli clear for ui N 
»l*?I tit fit inside the luropiims a 
ijii* particular poem (" The Tmf 
ihut I-'righion "j and othert. «« 
exist-, n keenly felt experJwf«*“ 
a niiud willing 10 probe It parferiy- , 

Will Collin, m seems 
and hisii .1111 ahum whethef. V 
Mioulil be writing at all. This go* 1 
fur art’s jiiu an ego trip ' *** 
frssei, iipp.irtiiijy with«f j^ 

Th ore «rc poems ahtwc 
but the writer hcU-^^JSf- 
iDfcutiiy that made lb* 

Hrtiiiev't diiproaclte* j" » "JJ, 
|"c » m effective Colboim f & 

bappieM wituii making rather J'Sj. 

wcighi hut lourhing ‘La# 
own cKjiense. as «» , 6 

f.nve": ”*lheti Da rid (It j, 
biinJ 1 migli - shot _ hit 


t 


ture 

ssaaf"-»* i^was 

As quickly lost ■ Km ^ u w - 7 “ she pfiy, with hor dolls a 

y lost. . brom,.sh.,,l,er And hour at last the ..aw .parent 

Into naan covers. her raw „f mumWes ,u ™^ 


abie w„,ec s resourcol SV' 

alien ((>tiLkIy gave him m j ' i e- 


Th, , ner. row of nuimlnlM * 

i&jr® ■ r*-- ^ &«. Un tetirrn- 
■ A n*d "wi if etai ^ ed ,n a , attitude/ a 1 d . flie Is tender, and cBnadous 

v ■/ 

bolh brio us and my 



And there Is a Uiarttc. 1 , veiv 

large charge.. For 0 w.u d m l 

touch /Or a bit nf blood", w;,»nt-d 

£ ft » 

S ' wi.h p,,r ' - , ljM > ” ill 

ssweil anorexia nervosa, 

~:.i°esgp -j fcfeg g^.JE! r , a 

* -* nateomij.. There 


John (Und ner, A 
Fi 0 / 1 /e (172pp. WW “S 
Uoivcrjiiy Press Hod"* 

It has Iieen compiled J>y 
official btograpjier, John JJ; 
and includes ciirtoons, rw* rv, 
and libretti a* . «v«?JI a *. l j5uds* 
familiar poetry, novels * jJJjl 
I 11 an “ Afterword Gardner . } 
writes “I have 00 idea aj' 
book like John IfoweH s & 


nwiK like jonn IBl hg , 

geuuiai public anyway— or 
alas, to (he scholarly a bf 
collecting public ” and cd*jc 1 ^ 

uddf'eDing tha 1 J young r ”|f 
iuua ” reader : " B*.« f 1 ^ 
engineer, dim'r write -, 
must wriie, be Ijko So 1 !' 18 • 

p«t r ! '.Uodi'a flirt? "Old - 


Achievements of language 


By Norman Malcolm 

c. p. BAKIiR and V. M. S. IIAClOiR : 
Wittgenstein— Understanding and 

Meaning . 

An analytical commentary on the 
philosophical In uestigations 
692pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £35. 

0 631 12111 0 

The Philosophical Investigations 
begins with a quotation from 
Augustine’s Confessions. Augustine 
Is purporting to describe how, as a 
child, fie learned to speak : 

When my elders named some 
object and therewith turned to- 
wards it, I saw this and I grasped 
that the object waa designated 
by the sound they uttered when 
they meant to point to it. Their 
intention was shown by their 
- bodily movements, as it were the 
natural language of all peoples; 
tlie expression of the face, the 
play of the eyes, thc movement 
of other parts of tlie body, and 
the tone of voice which expresses 
our states of mind in seeking, 
having, rejecting, or avoiding 
something. Thus, as I heard 
words repentedly used in their 
, proper places in various sen- 
tences, I gradually learnt to 
. understand what objects they 
slgnifed: aud after I had trained 
my mouth to form these signs, 1 
used diem. . to express my own 
desires. 

Wittgenstein found in these chnrni- 
ing remarks a certain conception of 
the nature of human language, 
uamcly, that words are names of 
objects, and that sentences consist 
of combinations of names. Count- 
less readors of Augustine have, no 
doubt, passed over those lines with- 
out feeling that anything there was 
Questionable. Some senniurs have 
'declared that Wittgenstein was un- 
just to Augustine, because the latter 
in other writings culls attention to 
words that dou T t stand for objects, 
and to other Functions thot words 
have when they do stand for 
objects, 

Wittgenstein 'was indued neither 
scholar nor hi si or inn, lutt merely 
B proTO rind philosopher who knew 
what bo wus duing. lie did not 

regard Augustine, ns suiting it 

theory but rut her us expressing u 
Primitive or naive picture ( f I if if j of 
(he nature nf Imiguugc. It is u 
picture in the sense in which un 
ordinary person expresses u vuguc 
-picture _ of the relation nf human 
perception to physical reality if lit: 
asks Do yon think the f.tilinj: of 
iraos In :t forest produces snuiiits 
mien ho It u imm heings are 

around ? " 

• Bocnuso of its pervasiveness and 
"“ 8 ?. hifiuence in shaping philn- 
“pnicai theories of laiiKimgc and 

mronmg, G. p. n ukei . ant | p. M s . 

Hacker (henceforth 11 / H) refer 
r? { .-,j U ® U 5 L , ne , s picture as un 
urrnw or proto-picture. It works 
Um 8,1 u ” co,| scious force. Or ns 
P“L it “ a paradigm towards 
wnicb theories gravitate ”, They 
,®!“ n J rale 00 the AugiiBtinian pic- 

1 . den, 7 n s lr atinn in detail how 
PrS-l. l ^ e . Br tlcu 1 ated theories of 
ouin® 0 , T^ Usse ^* an ^ Wittgenstein's 

raclolug and showing the 
i_, nt t0 'vhicn the Investigations 
■crlriii Prolonged and massive 
■Au»n2S- of lh ^ Implications of the 
1 n ,P* cl “re, and of die 
reHnBli n l e,1 ? us modifications sod 
p bl , 0 S n . ts °? lt lhat sophisticated 
revcQ S Mnp er . S .i^ aV0 P r °d«ced while 
are Bt ! e , somc time that they 
, ca Privaieci by the puradigni. 

tarv^SSf P ne . tbe B/II common- 

wit mS* ,ts ,cn ii th - « nt -’« only 
Of paia P ra pb 184 of Part One 
8 total jMjBWlW Part O.io has 
Two hac ftr ? 3 paragraphs, and Part 
rtminp J ? 5r ‘ eiR,,c POftcs. A ftirih- 

Wind ^{. Ufi0n 3tein—Metinin n mid 
h/.’, ! carrv on from lfil. 

“ntenceSwl!? . do 1101 ;1Ucmnt a 

THp v 1 e PS e commentar a*. 

is «n M.P a,,,er 1,110 Pa rtR. Tlieve 
Chant B r S Bnn COl 'reSnondinK to each 
t*egesii 0O 4 e “b Part, followed bv 

irapbs rL Wi ‘*W«steln*s - t»aru- 

°taat oss ays are the main 

fte ii b 9° ,f - ^bev present 

each S D hi e ^ff Uw 1 backgruund for 
viows nr p Cusin P 1 especially nn 
Traci! SE 0 n F ff* e - « u «e!l. and the 
daws iiw .r'f? . suinmarae . these 


after 1929. Essays of particular 
excellence are those entitled “The 
uses pf sentences ", “Osiensive 
definition and Its ramifications’', 
Logically proper numes ", *' A word 
lias moaning only in the context of 
a sentence”, “ Family resemblance ”, 
Vagueness *«d deterrainacy of 
sense", "Proper names’*. 

The' problem of the " creativity of 
language ’ , expressed in the 
question, “ How is it possible for us 
to understand sentences we have 
never heard before?*', hos been 
or utmost fascination to philoso- 
phers and linguists. Frege stated 
this seeming problem, and also his 
solution, in the following remarks : 
The achievements of language are 
wonderful. By means of a few 
Rounds and connections nf sounds 
it is cnpohle of expressing a. vast 
number of thoughts, including 
even such as have never before 
been grasped or expressed by any- 
one. How are these achievements 
possible? It is in virtue of the fact 
that thoughts are built un om of 
ihnught-biiilding-blocks. These 
building blocks correspond to 
groups nf sounds from which the 
sentence is constructed, so that 
the construction of tlie sentence 
from sentence-components cor- 
responds to the construction of 
the thought from thought-compon- 
ents. One can call the thought- 
componeiits the sense of the coc- 


r espond i n g sen 1 encc -coinpo nen is. 
Just as urn- conceives of the 
thought as ihe acnse of the sen- 
tence. 

This is a nice example of the 
kind of view that VVittge 11 stein 
attacks. Frege’s remarks are linked 
H* . di ie AiigtiSliiiiuii picture, but 
refine it with cite notion that the 
sense of a sentence is computed 
irom tlie thought-components that 
correspond to the components of 
ute sentence. Language is conceived 
or as a - kind of calc ulus. The senses 
of complex expressions, including 
sentences, euc derived front the 
senses of simpler constiiiie-nia by a 
series of operations ill accordance 
with definite rules. Our understand- 
ing r.f a sentence is u result of our 
calculating its sense from ilie senses 
of its constituents and their mode 
of combination. Wittgenstein had a 
similar conception in uho Tractatns, 
but m the Investigations lie assails 
it with « battery of objections 
which B/H summarize In detail. 

B/H address themselves to 
venous current misinterpreterti&ns 
of Wittgenstein : for example, the 
impression that when he sayg there 
is only a “family resemblance" 
between games or numbers, he Is 
holding that rive concept of a game, 
or of a number. Is a “cluster con- 
cept " : or again, that he endorses 
a “cluster theory” of proper 
names. B/H are surely right in 


holding that Wittgenstein's remarks 
on these topics arc purely negative 
— that he is not proposing theories 
but is merely criticizing the wide- 
spread assumption that in order to 
understand a concept -word or a pro- 
P«' name one must have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a grasp 
of necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions f«r applying die term. 

Or take paragraph 80 of Invest r- 

f !«itioi)£ where Wittgenstein, spe a li- 
ng of the sentence "There is a 
chair”, _ imagines bizarre circum- 
stances in which we wouldn't know 
whether to say there is a chair 
there or not. This has given rise 
to the conclusion that Wittgenstein 
thinks that ihe concept of chair ia 
" open-lexrurcd "—which is sup- 
posed to mean ihut riie rules for 
defining " chair " are incomplete. If 
they wore “ complete ’* the truth- 
value of “There js a chair" would 
be decided for every conceivable 
situation. But as B/H neatly 
remark; 

From the perspective of the 
/« vestigatio ns, this is a muddle. 
The impossibility of satisfying 
t/iis demand for completeness ol 
definition shows not that the 
demand is utopian, but rather 
that it makes no sense. It is a 
complete distortion of what it is 
tor a definition or explanation to 
be complete. Since the concept 
of open texture is introduced us 


In search of confirmation 


By David Papineau 


CI.AKK GLYMOURi 
Theory and Evidence 
383pp. Guildford : Princotnn Univer- 
sity Press. £13.90. (pupurbuck, 
E5.G0). 
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Chirk Glyinnur cnnfrssps in his 
npL-iiiiig sentence that “If it is 
l mu 1 I 1.11 ihcru arc bin twn kinds 
of people in the world — the logicul 
positivists and thu ga d-d untried 
English professors — then 1 .suppnxa 
I tun 11 biRicnl positivist". Some 
modern renders might he u-mpted 
tu slop right there. Nowadays w« 
are gviurully agreed tliul, whatever 
mm thinks nf 1 lie English pro- 
fvssnrs, there wus Minieilting very 
wrong with tin' liigiriil positivists. 
Rut Glyiumir is tis uwiirc of lliu 
positivists' failings ns the rest of 
us. und those of tlieir concerns ihut 
he ruvivos in this admirahle hunk 
lie shows still to he important ones. 

The logical positivists held that 
for 11 sentence tn he mc.mingfu] 
it must lie capnhle of experiential 
verification. I 11 consequence they 
Imd a ccntral prnhlem luih discourse 
uhnut niiobsarvables, and In purri- 
culnr with theoretical discourse in 
science. Their standard line nf 
sn lut ion whs some kind of defini- 
tional reduction nf unobservables to 
ohscrvnblcs, to be effected by cer- 
tain supposed analytic “ corrospond- 
cnce rulos ". A significant amount 
of contemporary work is still de- 
voted to smoothing away the 
internal difficulties nt this solution. 
But most of this work has a definite- 
ly sienm-agc air, the philosophical 
having b 


iii-upi. uu • iiiiu'iaupilibUl 

machinery involved having been 
made obsolete some decades ago by 
Quine’s attack on the analytic- 
syuthctic distinction, and by critic- 
isms of the idea that ohsci-vaiinii 
language is scniuniicuiiy ha->ic. 


Put ns questions about meanings 
the positivists' worries were largely 
misconceived. But many of those 
questions can as well be read ns 
questions about the confirmiiiion 
1 -elution : wltat makes one statement 
evidence for (mother? Glyiumir 
shows that under this interpretation 
they remain good questions. Not 
that the positivist tradition has left 
us utiy good answers. Thc widely 
ncccpied hypothcrico-dcductivc uc- 
cauiu of confirmation has difficulty 
avoiding the consequence that if a 
piece of evidence confirms a hypo- 
thesis then it confirms the "con- 
junction of that hypothesis with anv 
slutcment whatsoever : ploys de- 

signed 10 block this jnevitnb]y seem 
to end up with the equally unwanted 
consequence thar observational evi- 
dence is never able rci support any 
claims »h:iul unrihservtihles. 

I 11 (lie face of this dilemma 
there has been n guiicml rciivm 
10 confiiniaiioiiul holism in 
ihe style of Quine and Diilietu 
(Quine: "our snuomeiiis about the 
external world fnco the tribunal of 
sense experience not individually 
inn only us a corporate body with 
vogue hand-waving in the direction 
of “ simplicity " und sitcltlihu la 
explain how wc choose when the 
evidential tribunal passes more than 
line curp.v.'iite theory. But as 
Glymoiir lightly insists, this 
holism will not do. “Clio the color 
of the gross as evidence for or 
against Nixon's innocence and you 
will be judged either frivolous or 
daft.” 

His positive thesis is simple 
enough. A body of evidence snp- 

f torts . u specific hypothesis if it 
mplics values for the variables 
appearing in (be hypothesis which 
actually satisfy the hypothesis, but 
are not logically predetermined to 
do r.o. Thc bite comes in the Inst 
clause. It Is this that stops evid- 
ence confirming a hypothesis when 
the only route to some variable in 
It is from other variables In it' via 
the hypothesis irself. In essence 
lids is the idea ‘hat moves Popper 


in Objective Knowledge to bemoan 
VV ins ton Churchill's lack, of recogni- 
tion as an important opistemologist, 
ft lien he quotes Churchill ns hold- 
ing 1 hut support for our views 
uho ut reality requires “ what in 
niilirury map-making is called • 
’ cross-bcuring But for all that, 
it is a good idea and Glymoiu; 
dovelopi iL with precision ami intel- 
ligence. 

The crucial _ feature nf this 
approach is that it docs not attempt 
to explicate cunfirmaiion simply 111 
terms of the overall deductive rela- 
tionships between hypotheses und 
evidence. I dm mid it focuses an the 
wu.y 1 J 1 c.se rchitionsliips depend bn 
tiio internal logical struct lira of 
the .sentences involved, by imposing 
specific requirements on how lliu 
quantities mid pro per ties mun- 
1 toned In 11 hypothesis under tost 
can be identified from 1 I 10 evidence. 

(ilymoitr’s approach allows duo 
rocnpiiiiiim to tho truth m liulism. 
Get tine from n body of evidence to 
lho vniues nf Lhe vurluliics in ,1 given 
hypo 1 basis will in general require 
the help of a tin ill her of other hypo- 
theses, themselves requiring eviden- 
tial assessment, lint, (ilyinmn- pnim <s 
out, there is nothing stopping tlie 
evidential assessment nf lliese other 
hypotheses in turn hy similar pro- 
cedures. The need fur this “bont- 
Mrjpping strategy ", as he calls' it, 
does mean rhat the various hypo- 
theses in a given theory will be 
confirmatlonafly Interlocked to soma 
extent. But even so the focus on 
tlio internal structure of the links 
Involved gives a far finer resolution 
nn conflrmational relations than 
Lhat allowed by thc holist’s picture 
of theories appearing before the 
evidential tribunal only as corpora- 
tions. Indeed Glymour is able to 
make a good case that his approach 
enables us to kocp the wanted baby 
of serious explanatory hypotheses 
about unobservables while getting 
rid of any idle theoretical bain 
Water. - 

He applies the bnnistrapping Idea 
tu a wide range of problems. But 



Humphrey— a Tortoise 

There was one of Oxford’s undergraduates 

Who, in *39, having drunk what was left in ihe hoi lie, 

Closed Hamer and Hesiod, Aristophanes, Aristotle, 

Duly marking his place (ha was reading Mods and Greats) 

Ami went down — to fight for his country. Iti * 46 , 

Finding each marker exacth) where he had pul it, 

7/e rhud on from the line he had reached in each book when he shut il. 
And the name of that man was Trench — A. Chenevix. 

—The seme who later became headmaster of Eton. 

From October, Humphrey sleeps in a cardboard box. 

Having marked, as it were, in his mind where he last had his feet on ■ 

The ground, until April, when, finding his place by ihe rocks 
In the sun , and his plaCe fn the shade, he just carries straight Oiu 
It’s a wonderful thing lo see houi wise he looks i 
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John Goudge 


correlative to such a concept ei 
completeness, there is no such 
tiling as open texture either. 
B/H bring out the versatility mid 
resourcefulness of Wittgenstein’s 
trentuiont of a philosophical cemfu- 
aion. He circles around U, probing 
w from different angles, drawing 
implication! in striking examples, 
inventing language-games as objects 
of comparison, but always seeking 
out ihe Urbild that feeds and pre- 
serves the confusion and makes it 
resistant to criticism. Wittgenstein 
was never satisfied wilh u crisp 
rcfiimrinn. His characteristic uni. 
tude toward8 philosophical work is 
expressed in remarks wrku-n iq 
£93 1 : 

One must begin with the error 
• and lead it to ihe trui ii. Thai 
is. one must 11 11 caver the source 
of error : otherwise hearing lliu 
truth won’t help us. It cannot 
penetrate when something else is 
taking its place.' To convince 
someone of the truth it Is riot 
enough bo state it j but one must 
find the path from error to truth. 
. A commentary on the Tiwestiga- 
uons is a colossal undertaking. Bufcer 
and Hacker skilfully conduct the 
reader ilitoiigfi tlie tangles of con- 
troversy that surround the topics of 
sense and meaning. They have an 
admirabie grasp of Ihe Whole corpus 
ot Wittgenstein’s writings, and iney 
constantly display the sharp coii- 
treats be twee u Wittgenstein’] 
thought and die currently influi-o- 
itul scientific" semantics. 


there are questions rlmt he leaves 
unanswered, . For one thing, his 
defence of the bootstrap straieuv 
itself is entirely on an iiuuitivn 
level, resting solely on its inukius 
sense of a number of things we 
* now _ pre-i lieor etierd ly to be sn. 
Ibis is by no means a worthless 
defence, but it does mean that 
limiting explicit is suit! about what 

having reason tn believe" a 
theory, in the sense of its being 
supported by the bootstrap strategy, 
has to do with the theory being 
true. To sonic extent it is obvious 
wlmt iniRlii be sriid here. Rut dif, 
ficuUivN arc tubed hy the quest Ion 
nF who t makes u theory enmuining 
tut tested (or uiiioslublej hypothases 
worse Hi mi one Ihut differs only 
in that It does not, Pei-hnns tha 
mil it rul i uiswer (and tlie one iqipli- 
ciH.v eiulmscd hy tllyniimr) Is tlj;,t 
wiuie rbe funner theory mop bo 
into wo (cun) hove no reason to 
accept It, and so would 'lie heller 
n il vised to stick with ilia latter, 
Jlu waver, there tiro persuasive 

iirj'iiincms u f u verJficcjtfnnisr sort 
rnr iliiukiiin that in soma (If tint 
nil) cases of mil-U pairs of theorfea 
ilierc is no teal choice to be msili-, 
siniply heenusc (he two theories 
rewllv say the same tiling, 1faw far 
such vurlficmianlst cirgumeitts ore ’* 
su und, though, tlcpemls dn ques- 
tions of meaning, and an tills 
Glyniotir has Httle or nothing tu 
say. 

There is a further respect in which 
litis omission is surprising. Through- 
out the book Glymour emphasizes 
thc importance of the internal 
structure of scientific statements. 
This echoes Michael Dunum; it's 
frequent complaint against semnntlc 
holism, that by ignoring tho way the 
mvimiugs of sentences depend on rite 
meanings of tlieir parts soman tic 
holism is unable (o explain tho 
existence of inferential links bet- 
ween sentences. But Dummotr 
stresses . further that If attributions 
of sentential structure are to play 
this explanatory role, then they 
thorn selves require an Independent 
grounding., Exactly what this 
grounding should be depends on our 
general model of moaning. Duramen 
hinualf favours a non-standard 
vcrificutioniat model, The more 
popular model (and again the one 
implicitly endorsed by Glymour). is 
a realise one which sees meaning 
as a matter of • words standing for 
independently existing things and 
senteuces standing for Independent 
states of reality. Considering these 
as general models of -language, there 
is probably more to be said on the 
realist side. However in the specific 
cuae of theoretical . discourse in 
science there, are well-known • argu- 
ments, both old and new, against 
inking a realist construe] for gran- 
ted. Given rhe weight ho places on 
matters of Internal logical structure, 
Glymour owes u* something in thu 
way of ati explicit account of tha 
scat an tics- of scientific discourse. 
The positivists may have worried 
about meanings in the wrong . way. . 
Tt does hat fallow that we can plan- 
ego without worrying: About yneon- 
l#igs at all. 
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The supreme reward of madness 


A. H. T. Levi 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



LIBRARIANS 


of Library Services 

the Library of the British Museum (Natural History) contains over 
750,000 volumes on the biological, and earth sciences and attracts 
scholars and scientists from all over the world. 

The Head of Department of Library Services has management res- 
ponsibility for over 40 profesalonals and supporting staff who provide 
full library services — including acquisition, archives maintenance and 
the operation of a reprographics unit — to 'museum staff and visitors, 
through one general and five departmental libraries at South Kensington' 
and a further zoological library at Tring. In addition to providing depart- 
mental leadership the successful applicant will play an important role 
In the museum's administration. 

Appropriate academic and professional qualifications must be associated 
with substantial experience in a similar environment including 
experience of data processing and other up-lo- 
’ date library techniques. Adaptability and 
sensitivity to the varying needs of Museum 
staff and visitors are essential personal 
qualities. 

Appointment will be at Senior Principal 
Scientific Officer level with a starting 
salary between £14,380 and £17,265 
depending on qualifications and 
experience. 

For further Information and an appli- 
cation form (to be returned by 5 
November 1980) write to Civil Service 
Commiseion, Alancon Link, Basingstoke, 

Hants RG21 1JB, or telephone Basing- 
stoke (0256) 88551 (answering service 
operates outside office hoprs). Please 
quote ref: S/5449. 


18 HOURS (Part-Time) 

(Bef. A.149) 

Salary £5,307-EG,510 Inclusive (pro rata) 

We are looking lor a part-time Librarian with Ideas 
and experience to help ua extend and develop 
our community based service In Inner London. 
You will work as a member of an area team extend- 
ing your general professional akills white develop- 
ing in-depth knowledge and ability In one of several 
specialist lields (e.g. youth, llteracy/numeracy, 
reference and community Information). Much of 
your woik will be carried out in community organi- 
sations such as hostel b, day centres, adventure 
playgrounds, community action centres as well as 
In the libraries In the area. 

If you are confident of working In our kind of 
serylca and have at least one years experience In 
public libraries at professional level, we would like 
to hear from you. 

Hours: negotiable. 

We give full In-service training. 

For further Information please telephone 822 9944. 
ext. 261, and ask lor the Personnel Department, 
Directorate ol Amenity Services, London Borough 

2 , ,„ l f mbB,h ' 91 Clapham High Street, London, 
5.W.4* 

As part of Lambeth's Equal Opportunities Policy, 
applications are welcome from people regardless 
of disability, marital status, race or sex. Gloslna 
date 30th October, 1980. 

LAMBETH 


NEW ZEALAND 

Paper 

Conservator 


AppJlodhls are sought from suitably qualified people 
/bf the above position In the National Library of Now 
Zealand, Wellington. The successful applicant will 
h a member of a woli established Conservation Unit 
with an existing staff of two conservators and a 
pnolographer. Opportunities exist for development 
work. Applicants must be fully trained In all aspects 
of paper conservation and should have had several 
years of experience. Bookbinding experience la not 
necassary. Good colour vision Is essential. Commeno- 
mg salary will depend upon qualifications and ex- 
perience but will range Irom NZ$5,758 to NZ$22,710. 
•Wlte giving age, marital status, size of family and 
* resume of experience and qualifications to : 

The Chief Migration Officer, 

New Zealand High Commissioner, 

New Zealand House, London SW1Y 4TQ 

fooling reference [MM 2/342/3 for application form. 


Information 

Assistant 

■baij^JWUon assistant Is required by PA International, 
Ik KnTn KtSfiS9 0ment consultants, at their headquarters 
lo wn!5 8B 'i, J h,B Position offers a good oppor- 
alftouah wilfl up-to-date Information systems, and 
w&ifiQnac,, 8 ?™ experience would be preferable, a 
■team l0arn “d the ability io work as part of 
«MentiaI. 

level oandldate should be educated to '* A ' 

typing fihsiih, ' f? av ® fl flood telephone manner and 
' a aouity end generally be able lo mix well with 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 

JUNIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

required for tills library overlooking Regent's Pork. Varied 
clerical dudes, Including typing cnuiloguc cards, care of 
newspaper cuttings and plmuigruphs, unit some prnc casing 
of bunks urn! periodicals. Secretarial /library ciiicrk-iice not 
required, but must be accurate typist (electric typewriter). 
Might Bill t younger person wishing to gain cxpurlence In 
library work— or an older person, 

Salary £3 f 100-£4,000. Hours 10-5. Four weeks' holiday. 
Free lunch. No Saturdays or evenings. 

Write, with c.v. artd daytime telephone number, lo Office 
Manager. RCP, 1 1 st Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, 
London NW1 4LF.. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS (Quakers) 
LIBRARY 

We are looking for a full time member of staff to make 
up a full complement of five. The appointee will he res- 
ponsible for cataloguing an extensive picture and photo- 
graph collection and will be generally Involved m the 
whole work of the library. A good standard of typing is 
essential and relevant experience and/or active Interest 
I" Quaker hlstorv would be an advantage. Salary un scale 
£4,470 X £150-ES,370 (under review). 

For further details or application form cqntact John Noble, 
Personnel Dept., Friends House, Eustoo Road, London 
NW1 2BJ. Telephone : 387 3501. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 


The 

Royal College 
of 

General Practitioners 
requires a 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

fn a temporary capacity (up 
to one year)* Exporlenco 
-essential. Typfra ability 
desirable. Dulles will In- 
clude the running of a 
photocopying service, con- 
trol or periodicals and 
checking references for the 
College Journal, as well us 
routine library and informa- 
tion work. Salary inclusive 
of London weighting on 
scale £4,500 10 £5,940. 

Applicants plonsa write to 
Librarian 
Royal College of 
Genera! Practitioners 
14 Princes Gate 
London SW7 1FU 


LECTUHE8H 


Details ol all 
advertising categories 
carried in the TLS 
ClassKfed Advertisement 
Pages may bs obtained 
from 

Marie Corbett 



OM 


as “!-v will be around £4,200 per annum. 
LVs, 4 ff 1 * 1 ■ experience. Other benefits include 

fyase aoSt* / h0 "day per annum, etc. , . 

*0i»Mf owJL, ( ^losing C.V) to: Penny Noble, Per- 
Park Honpaan P \ Management Consultants Lid . Hyde 
nousp, 80p Knlghtabtidgn London, SW1X 7LE. 
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